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Introduction 


According to legend, after the caliph Umar b. al-Khattab’s (r. 13-23/63 4-44) 
conquest of Jerusalem in the year 16/637, one of his soldiers, a man named 
Shurayk b. Khabasha al-Numayri, went to fetch water from a well on the 
Temple Mount. As al-Wasiti (d. ca. 360/970), a preacher in the al-Aqsa 
mosque, relates in his hagiography of Jerusalem, The Virtues of the Holy 
City (Fada@’il Bayt al-Muqaddas), 


suddenly the bucket fell from [Shurayk’s] hands, and so he descended [into the well] 
to search for it. A man appeared to him in the well and told him to follow him, tak- 
ing him by the hand and ushering him into the Garden. Shurayk took leaves [from 
a tree in the Garden]. Then the man led him back, and [Shurayk] exited [the well]. 
He went to his companions and told them about it. His story was brought before 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who said: “Shall a man from this community enter the Garden 
while he is alive among you? Look at the leaves! If they have withered, they are not 
from the Garden. If they haven’t withered, they are.” ... And indeed, the leaves had 
not withered.* 


Shurayk is said to have kept the leaves he brought from his subterranean 
visit to paradise, guarding them in his personal copy of the Qur’an until his 
death, and to have been buried with them, placed delicately between his 
chest and the burial shroud covering his corpse, when he was laid to rest in 
the Syrian village of al-Salamiyya.* Some thirteen centuries later, between 
1938 and 1942, archaeologists excavated what appeared to be the remains 
of the well inside the al-Aqsa mosque. To this day, one can see, to the left of 
the entrance to the mosque, the stairway leading down into the vast system 


' Wasiti, Fada’il, 93-4 (#154: Hadith al-waraqat). The story also appears in Maqdisi, Muthir 
al-gharam, 58; Nuwayri, Nibayat al-arab, 1, 339; Suyiti, Durr, 1, 136. For the little biographi- 
cal information that is available for al-Wasiti, see ‘Ulaymt, Uns, Il, 482. 

> Wasiti, Fada@’il, 94 (#155); Maqdisi, Muthir al-gharam, 46. 

3 See Hamilton, The structural history, 63-4. 
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of tunnels below the Temple Mount, a mysterious subterranean maze in 
which, according to Muslim tradition, flow the rivers of paradise.+ 

The “Story of the Leaves” (hadith al-waraq@t), as it is known, encapsu- 
lates a tension that underpins conceptualisations of the otherworld across 
a wide spectrum of Islamic religious discourses. The idea that the bound- 
ary between this world (al-dunyda) and the hereafter (al-akhira) cannot be 
traversed, except after death, is etched deeply into Muslim thought. ‘Umar’s 
reticence is a case in point. Though seemingly aware of the ancient proph- 
ecy that “a man shall enter the Garden alive, walking on his two feet,”> he 
remains sceptical. In fact, according to one version of the story, when Umar 
first hears about Shurayk’s miraculous journey,° he consults his advisor Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, a Jewish convert to Islam and an authority on the Bible. Ka‘b con- 
firms the correctness of Shurayk’s claim. Still, Umar insists on further proof. 

After all, does not the Qur'an state that behind the dead, “there is a barrier 
(barzakh) until the day that they shall be raised up” (23:100), sealing off the 
otherworld from this world? In fact, according to a notion that circulated 
widely in Islamic literature, not even the imagination, that most transgres- 
sive of human faculties, is capable of crossing this barrier. In the collections 
of sayings (hadiths) traced to the prophet Muhammad, from the early cen- 
turies of Islam onwards, it is affirmed time and again that God prepares for 
His servants in paradise “that which no eye has seen, no ear has heard, no 
mind has conceived.”’ This is an apophatic statement that is also found in 
the Gospel, as well as in Talmudic and Christian Syriac literature.* Muslims 


ns 


Cf. the cover image. For the rivers of paradise underneath the Temple Mount, see Wasiti, 
Fada’ il, 67 (#108), 68 (#110); Ibn al-Murajja, Fada’il, 268, 6-8 (#407). See further Shalem, 
“Bir al-waraqa,” 58; Kaplony, The Haram, 359, 512. Cf. Psalm 46:5; Ezekiel 47:1-12. 
Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. al-Qalt, IV, 386b, reports from Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. between 32/652 and 
35/655) that the prophecy is already found in the scriptures of the Jews. There is no such 
prophecy in the Hebrew Bible, although Ezekiel 47:1-12 is vaguely reminiscent. Most authors 
appear to attribute the prophecy directly to the prophet Muhammad. See, e.g., Shams al-Din 
al-Suyiati (writing around 875/1470), Ithaf al-akhissa’, quoted in Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Muslims, 198. 

Cf. this and other versions of the story in the translation of Le Strange, “Description of the 
Noble Sanctuary,” 270-2; Shalem, “Bi’r al-waraqa,” 50-61. 

Hammam, Sahifa, 25 (#31); Ibn al-Mubarak, Musnad, 73 (#121); Bukhari, Sabib, k. bad 
al-khalg 8 (b. ma ja’a fi sifat al-janna), I, 324; Muslim, Sahih, k. al-janna 2, IV, 2174; Tirmidhi, 
Jami‘, k. al-janna 15 (b. ma ja’a fi suq al-janna), IV, 685; Hannad b. Sari, Zuhd, 1, 47 (#1); 
Aba Nu‘aym, Sifat al-janna, 36-7 (#8), 41-2 (#16), 13 5-48 (## 109-24); Ibn al-Kharrat, ‘Aqiba, 
3133 Qurtubt, Tadhkira, ll, 165-6; Suyiti, Budir, 488; Lamati, [briz (tr. O’Kane/Radtke), 901; 
Ashqar, Yawm, Ill, 117. Cf. CTM, s.v. kh-t-1, I, 48a; Graham, Divine word, 117-19. G. H. A. 
Juynboll (ECH, 57), pinpoints the Kufan maw/la and traditionist Abi Mu‘awiya Muhammad 
b. Khazim (d. 194-5/810-11) as an important launch pad for the tradition in Muslim circles, 
even though the hadith is likely to have circulated earlier, as is suggested by the examples of 
Hammam (d. 131/749 or 132/750) and Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797). 

While in Paul (1 Corinthians 2:9), the eschatological content of the adage is only alluded 
to, the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 99a, XXIV, 671) refers it explicitly to Eden and the 
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of the early centuries of Islam sought to anchor the adage in their own 
scripture and in the exemplary lives of the Prophet and his Companions. 
Thus, the Companion ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘id (d. 32/652-3?) reportedly taught 
that “in the Torah it is written: ‘God has prepared for those who draw 
their sides away from the couches that which no eye has seen, no ear has 
heard and no human mind has conceived, that which no angel or messenger 
knows about.” The expression “those who draw their sides away from the 
couches” (alladhina tatajafa junibuhum ‘an al-madaji‘) refers to the pious 
who perform nightly vigils instead of sleeping. An addendum to the adage 
in its original form, the phrase is taken verbatim from the Qur’an (32:16) 
and from there projected into Jewish scripture. As ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid con- 
tinues, after reading this verse, “we would recite: ‘No soul knows what joy 
(qurrat a‘yun) is hidden away for them’ (Q 32:17).”° 

It is undeniable, however, that the Qur’an pictures paradise and hell in 
intimately concrete and worldly terms.*° In a canonical hadith, one reads 
that “the Garden is closer to you than the strap of your sandal, and so is the 
Fire.”" This remarkable tradition echoes the Qur’anic verse that declares 
God to be closer to man than his jugular vein (50:16), but raises the notion 
to a cosmological level. While the “jugular vein” verse emphasises the bond 
that connects God with individual believers, the “sandal” hadith extends 
this relationship of intimacy more generally speaking to the relationship 
between the otherworld and this world, between the “world of the hidden” 
(Glam al-ghayb) and “the world of witnessing” (‘alam al-shahada, cf. Q 
6:73). The otherworld, in this view, cuts through earthly reality in the way 
in which the strap of the sandal penetrates the cavity between the toes of 
the foot. The image is vivid and palpable. It suggests that this world and the 
otherworld are intertwined, that there is a measure of immanence of the 
divine in creation.’ 

In al-Wasiti’s account of the “Story of the Leaves,” the caliph Umar 
b. al-Khattab, though inclining towards the transcendentalist view that this 
world and the next are two fundamentally different realms of existence, is 
proven wrong. The leaves Shurayk brings back from his tour of paradise, 


world to come, as does the Syrian Church Father Aphrahat (d. ca. 345) in one of his homi- 

lies. See Aphrahat, Homilies, 357-8. For further references in Christian literature, see Wilk, 

“Jesajanische Prophetie.” On the question of “material eschatology” in Talmudic literature, 

see Costa, L’au-dela, 287-94. 

Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, IX, 137; Muslim, Sabih, k. al-janna 5, IV, 2175. 

See Q 13:35, where the Qur'an speaks of the “picture of paradise” (mathal al-janna). Certain 

exegetes understood mathal as “likeness,” not as “picture,” thus “making the concrete 

descriptions of Paradise the representation of an inexpressible reality.” See Elz, “Djanna,” II, 

447a-452Aa, at 448a (L. Gardet); Poonawala, “Isma'lli ta’wil,” 212. 

Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-riqaq 29 (b. al-janna aqrabu ila ahadikum), IV, 194; Ibn Hanbal, 

Musnad, I, 287, 413, 442. See CTM, s.v. sh-r-k, I, 1174. 

"= Unsurprisingly, Sufi authors were particularly fond of the “sandal” hadith. E.g., Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (d. 627/1230) quotes it in his Asrarnameh. See Ritter, Meer, 187. 
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“looking like the leaves of the Syrian peach tree, as big as the palm of a 
hand and with a pointed head,”*3 do not wither. They partake of eternal 
life, thus demonstrating beyond doubt that Shurayk really has crossed the 
boundary between the here and the hereafter, and that humans, “while they 
are alive among you,” can reach out beyond the imperfections of this world 
and connect with an otherworld in which humankind’s spiritual and mate- 
rial potentialities are realised and lived to the full. As I argue in this book, 
the story of Shurayk’s traversing the divide between dunya and akhira is 
not as exceptional as it may seem at first sight. Rather, it is indicative of 
a much broader theme, a nostalgia for immanence and a sense of realised 
eschatology that has its point of departure in the Qur'an and from there runs 
through an impressive range of Islamic religious discourses and practices. 


Reconceptualising the Dunya/Akhira Divide 


Islam shares with Christianity the story of Adam’s and Eve’s eating from the 
forbidden tree in paradise, the primordial sin resulting in the Fall of human- 
kind and banishment from the garden of Eden. Paradise, accordingly, is lost 
and will be regained only at the end of time by those whom God chooses 
or by those who deserve to be saved on account of their beliefs and actions. 
Those whom God does not elect, or those who fail to accumulate enough 
merit in the time that elapses between the Fall and Judgement, conversely, 
go to hell. Historical time begins with the Fall from the primordial garden; 
it is followed by three major successive eras of world history: the pre-Islamic 
period, a time of ignorance (jahiliyya) that is sporadically illuminated by 
the appearance of prophets; the Islamic period, in which God’s revelation is 
available, though not to all of humanity; and the apocalypse (the “history 
of the future,” in Franz Rosenthal’s phrase*‘), which ushers in the end of the 
world, and the end of history. At Judgement, history is abolished; eternity 
begins; al-akhira replaces al-dunya. This sequence is what may be called the 
diachronic mode of conceptualising the relationship between al-dunya and 
al-akhira (see Chart 1). 

Augustine of Hippo’s (d. 430) doctrine of original sin was a dominant idea 
in the history of Christian thought." In Islam, the notion had far less pur- 
chase. No Muslim scholar would have absolved Adam and Eve from blame, 
but there was a clear tendency among exegetes to make light of Adam’s 
sin.*® Evil in Islam, as Gustav von Grunebaum suggested, is “accidental” 


«3 Wasiti, Fada’il, 94 (#155); Maqdisi, Muthir al-gharam, 46. 

4 Rosenthal, History, 23. 

ts Segal, Life after death, 584-5; Benjamins, “Paradisiacal life.” However, writing a century 
after Augustine, the Eastern Church Father Jacob of Serugh (d. 521) could still maintain 
that “Adam sinned, but God did not curse him, for He loved him and did not hate him.” See 
Jacob of Serugh, Quatre homélies, 12. 

© Kister, “Adam,” 149. Cf. Anawati, “La notion de ‘péché originel’,” 31. 
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CHART 1. The dunya/akhira relationship: The diachronic view. 


rather than a “structural” given of human nature.'?7 Adam’s and Eve’s depar- 
ture from paradise was frequently painted by Muslim artists, especially in 
the later centuries, but depictions of Eve handing the fatal fruit to Adam 
remain to be found." A Persian painting from around 700/1300 shows the 
primordial couple first and foremost as victims of the devil’s cunning, and 
thus minimises their guilt. 

Arguably, this is a perspective rooted in the Qur'an. Whatever the degree 
of their own responsibility, Adam and Eve are said to have received God’s 
forgiveness immediately after their expulsion (20:122-3). They did not pass 
on any essential, inherited human depravity to their descendants. As the 
Qur'an affirms, “every soul only bears its own burden” (6:164). In Islam, 
therefore, the fall, or rather the descent, from paradise does not signify an 
ontological shift from a state of grace to one of sin and damnation but 
rather, a momentary loss of divine favour. Humankind’s connection with 
the otherworld may require repair, but it is not severed completely. The door 
between this world and the otherworld remains ajar. 

Similarly, the world that humankind inhabits is not a place of corrup- 
tion. In the Qur’an, “the earthly manifestation of creation is not a cursed 
place of punishment and suffering; rather, it shows a clear affinity with 
paradise.”*® What is more, this optimism is not restricted to the Quran. 
There are numerous traditions of Islamic religious thought that lean in the 
direction of an accessible paradise. They speak of objects, substances, or 
beings that move to and fro between this world and the otherworld. One 
category of such go-betweens is select individuals who travel to the other- 


world and back. 


7 Von Grunebaum, “Observations,” 119. See also Anawati, “La notion de ‘péché originel’,” 37. 
8 Milstein, “Paradise as a parable,” 147. 
"2 Neuwirth, Koran, 439, 744-8. 
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FIGURE 1. The devil tempts Adam and Eve to eat the fruit of the forbidden tree. 
From al-Birani, al-Athar al-baqiya (The Chronology of Ancient Nations). Tabriz/ 
Persia, 707/1307-8. Edinburgh University Library, Centre for Research Collections, 
MS Edinburgh Or. 161, fol. 48v. 


This concerns, most famously, the prophet Muhammad during his 
Ascension (mi‘raj), but there are others, too. In the popular genre of Oisas 
al-anbiya’ (Tales of the Prophets), the prophet Idris, the Islamic Enoch, is 
said to have toured paradise and hell. The same goes for Bultqiya, a figure 
that harkens back to the Babylonian Gilgamesh.*° A number of visionaries 
and mystics in the history of Islam claimed to have emulated the Prophet’s 
heavenly journey (and less frequently, his descensus ad inferos).*t There 
are also examples of ordinary human beings going on otherworldly jour- 
neys. Shurayk, the hero of the “Story of the Leaves,” is one of them. In the 
Arabian Nights one occasionally comes across narratives about the exploits 
of heroes who reach paradise or hell, or earthly utopias and dystopias that 
resemble them closely.** In one of the Nights’ most famous tales, “The 


2° Dalley, “Gilgamesh.” On these narratives of otherworldly journeys, see the following text, 
pp. 112-9. 

2t See the following text, pp. 227-8. 

» For paradise in the Arabian Nights, see Ott, “Paradies”; eadem, “Paradise, Alexander, and 
the Arabian nights.” For travels to the underworld, see Fudge, “Underworlds.” 
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FIGURE 2. The prophet Muhammad approaching the gate of heaven during his 
ascension. From Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawarikh (The Comprehensive History). 
Tabriz/Persia, ca. 705/[1306] or 714/[1314-15]. Edinburgh University Library, 
Centre for Research Collections, MS Edinburgh Or. 20, fol. 551. 


Second Qalandar’s Tale,” the hero stumbles upon the entry to a subterra- 
nean paradisiacal cave, complete with a heavenly maid, cushioned couches, 
and wine.* Lastly in this category, dream visions allowed for an easy way to 
travel to the otherworld and back again. The Islamic literature on dreaming 
is vast, and frequently features visions of, and conversations with, the dead 
in paradise and hell.*+ 

Other types of go-betweens include liquids, winds, sounds, smells, and 
material objects that move between the otherworld and this world, or flow 
from one to the other. The Nile, Euphrates, and the two eastern Turkish riv- 
ers Sayhan and Jayhan, for example, are said to spring from the al-Kawthar 
well in paradise.*5 Pleasant fragrances are wafted into this world from para- 
dise; in fact, all perfume originates in Eden.** The sweet scent of babies (rib 
al-walad) comes from paradise.*7 Salutary plants are likewise thought to 


2 


o 


The Arabian nights, 1, 73-5. 

See Kinberg, “Interaction,” 295-301; Schimmel, Die Trdaume des Kalifen, 198-200; Katz, 
“Dreams,” 190; Sirriyeh, Sufi visionary, 57-67. On al-Ghazali’s view of the “reality” of 
dreams, see Moosa, Al-Ghazali, 74-5. A modern, ironic take on this theme is Zahawi, 
Thawra. Cf. the following text, pp. 279-80. 

Qurtubt, Tadhkira, I, 167-8; Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 352; Nabulusi, Ab/ al-janna, 49-50. 

See Wheeler, Mecca and Eden, 65, and the references given there. On the scent of para- 
dise entering the world through the tombs of saints, see Diem and Schiller, The living and 
the dead, I, 90-6. The most prominent example is, of course, the tomb of the Prophet in 
Medina. See, e.g., Buisiri, Burda, 13 (v. 58). 

Nabulusi, Ab/ al-janna, 51. 
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derive from the heavenly realms.** Adam is said to have taken seeds from the 
Garden with him and to have planted them in India, thus bringing nutmeg 
(shajar al-tib) into the world.*? According to another tradition, the date-palm, 
the first plant to have grown on the face of the earth, came to this world 
from heaven.3° Every pomegranate contains at least one seed that is from 
paradise.*' In Shi‘ism, one finds the notion that Aba Talib, the father of the 
first Imam ‘Ali (d. 40/661), used to eat pomegranates, “and from it ‘AlT was 
born”3* — who then passed on this heavenly seed to his progeny, the Imams. 

As for sounds, it is true that revelation, according to standard doctrine, 
has come to an end with Muhammad, the “seal of the prophets” (khatam 
al-anbiya’). However, acoustically, Arabs, and with them all Muslims, 
continue to be connected to the otherworld. Arabic, after all, is the lan- 
guage Adam and Eve spoke in paradise, and brought with them to earth.33 
According to the Egyptian polygraph, al-Suydati (d. 911/1505), the famous 
exegete of early Islam, Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687-8), taught that Adam’s lan- 
guage in paradise was Arabic. “However, when Adam disobeyed his Lord, 
God deprived him of Arabic, and he came to speak Syriac. Then, however, 
God restored Adam to His grace and gave Arabic back to him.”34 Muslims 
are made particularly aware of this primordial linguistic bond with God 
when listening to the Qur'an, the “recitation” (Arab. gur’an) of the divine 
text located on the “preserved tablet” (Jawh mahfuz, Q 85:21) in heaven, an 
act first performed by the prophet Muhammad and by his Muslim followers 
ever since. In this perpetual global concert of simultaneous voices, a piece of 
the otherworld is present all the time among Muslim audiences, the “recita- 
tion” functioning rather like a ceaseless radio transmission that people can 
tune into at their leisure.3> “God Himself,” affirms the Hanbali theologian 
Ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1065), “recites through the tongue of every Quran 
reader,” so that “when one listens to the Qur’an recitation of a reader, one 
hears it from God.”3° In Islam perhaps more than any other tradition, to 


In addition to the examples provided in the following text, see ibid., 52 (truffle and honeydew). 

»9 Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, I, 90 (#23). 

3° Bahrani, Nuzhat, 294. Cf. Nabulusi, Abl al-janna, 52, according to which pressed dates 
(‘ajwa) are “the fruit of paradise.” 

3* Tabarani, al-Mu ‘jam al-kabir, X, 263. 

32 Bahrani, Nuzhat, 98. 

33. Cf. Goldziher, History of grammar, 44-5; Loucel, “Vorigine du language,” 167-8. 

34 Suyati, Muzhir, I, 30 (tr. Czapkiewicz, Views, 66). Similarly in Ibn Habib (d. 239/853), 

Ta’rikh, 27-8; Tha'‘labi, Kashf, 1X, 177 (ad Q 55:4), from an anonymous source. 

On the concept of a Qur’anic lingua sacra, which is closely related to the doctrine of the 

inimitability (/jaz) of the Qur'an, see Wansbrough, Our’anic studies, 85-118. According 

to the early exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), those Muslims who are not native 

speakers of Arabic are washed in two rivers situated at the entry to the eternal garden. One 

purifies their bodies, the other purifies their heart, so that they emerge with bodies as beau- 

tiful as that of the prophet Joseph, with hearts like that of the prophet Job, and speaking 

Arabic like Muhammad. See Muaatil, Tafsir, IV, 532 (ad Q 76:21). 

3¢ Tbn al-Farra’, Mu‘tamad, 186, quoted in Bowering, Mystical vision, 95. 
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borrow Michel de Certeau’s phrase, “the sacred text is a voice.”3” By this 
voice, practitioners gain access to paradise. “Every verse of the Qur’an,” 
writes al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) in his celebrated opus magnum, the 
Revivification of the Religious Sciences (Ihya’ ‘ulitm al-din), “is a degree 
(daraja) in paradise and a light in your houses.”3* 

The point is not, however, that the world of the here-and-now, in Islam, is 
in all respects paradisiacal. No such reductionist notion is proffered here. In 
this book, rather, traditions that resolutely place the primordial and escha- 
tological paradise in the distant past and future are given equally full atten- 
tion.’? Further, it would be fallacious to underestimate the important place 
that hell occupies in the Muslim religious imagination.*° In fact, hell, as the 
“sandal” hadith tells us, is as closely intertwined with this world as paradise. 
To illustrate this point with just one example, according to the Qur'an, there 
grows at the bottom of hell the poisonous tree of Zaqqiim, which sprouts 
fruits “like the heads of devils” (ka-ru’its al-shaydatin, 37:65). Some Muslim 
exegetes understood this expression figuratively, or simply accepted the exis- 
tence of such a tree in hell without further inquiring into the matter.** Others, 
however, argued that “head of devils” was the name of a disgustingly bitter 
tree growing in the Tihama region in Yemen.** There was some debate about 
this, but according to the fifth/eleventh-century exegete al-Tha‘labi, the most 
well-known answer to the question was the latter, that is, that Zaqqiim is a 
hellish plant simultaneously found in this world and the other.*} Hell and the 
world inhabited by human beings, in other words, overlap. 

Certain animals, in particular snakes and scorpions, were believed to 
shuttle back and forth between the earth and the hellish netherworlds.*+ 
Hellish sounds, such as the crashing noise of a stone hitting hell’s floor, were 
heard by the Prophet and his Companions.*5 Suggesting an analogy to the 
four rivers of paradise, the Prophet allegedly held the view that hell-water 


37 De Certeau, The practice of everyday life, 137. In Qur’anic studies, the phenomenon of the 

divine immanence in and during the recitation of the text is analysed by Neuwirth, Koran, 

166-72, 178-81. See also Graham, Beyond the written word, 81, 87, 103-4; idem, “OQur’an 

as spoken word”; Kermani, Gott ist sch6n, 212-32. 

Ghazali, Ibya’, I, 450. 

An intriguing typology of three paradises in medieval Christianity is sketched by Christoph 

Auffarth, who writes that “[i]n addition to the primordial paradise on the one hand and the 

eschatological paradise on the other, there is yet another paradise type in the Middle Ages, 

one which is neither closed off, nor in a distant future of uncertain reality.” See Auffarth, 

“Paradise now,” 169. 

4° See Lange, “Introducing hell in Islamic Studies.” 

Samarqandi, Tafsir, Ill, 135. 

> Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, VII, 62. 

3 Tha'labt, Kashf, VII, 146. Cf. Hamadhani, Maqamat, 218 (al-Maqama al-Dinariyya). 

For an example, see Wellhausen, Reste, 153. See also Jili, Insan, 246. 

5 Muslim, Sabih, k. al-janna 31 (b. fi shiddat harr nar jahannam), IV, 2184-5; Suyuti, Budir, 
424. See CTM, s.v. w-j-b, VII, 140a. 
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leaks into the world, warning against bathing in hot mountain springs, 
“for they flow from hell.”*° The most extreme heat in summer is no other 
than the heat of hell, which has escaped to the surface of the earth, while 
the most extreme cold in winter is breathed into the world from the reser- 
voir of extreme cold in hell.+7 In more abstract terms, a hadith asserts that 
“fever flows from hell (al-humma min fayb jahannam).”** The list could be 
continued, but a more thorough discussion of these and other examples is 
reserved for the chapters to follow. Here, I use these instances to highlight 
what I see as a key theme of Islamic eschatological literature, a theme that 
runs like a thread through this book: the disappearing boundary between 
this world and the otherworld. By this formulation I mean the perceived 
proximity, spatial, temporal, and conceptual, of al-dunya and al-akhira, 
as well as the openness of Islamic traditions towards the idea of “realised 
eschatology” in the full, utopian and dystopian sense, not just in that of the 
optimistic feeling of “paradise now.” 

At this point, let us pause and note that important objections can be 
raised against approaching the history of Islamic eschatology along such 
lines. Arguably, the boundary between al-dunyda and al-akhira is far from 
passable, the opposite of what I claim in many places in this book. In fact, 
the radical difference between al-dunya and al-akhira, it might be countered, 
is a fundamental a priori of the Islamic tradition. One scholar, for example, 
has suggested that the rigorous distinction between al-dunyd and al-akhira 
is as constitutive for Islam as the mind/body dyad is for the intellectual 
history of the West (the mind/body distinction, supposedly, played a lesser 
role in Islam).*? Islam tends to be characterised, not least by Muslim think- 
ers, as the most antimythological of the Abrahamic faiths, as that tradition 
which has most efficiently wedded the concept of the sacred with that of 
transcendence, thereby banishing the magical and mythical from this world. 
Statements to this effect abound. The Arab Muslim conquerors, writes 
Patricia Crone, “disseminated a religion that drained the world of divinity to 
concentrate it in a single transcendental God.” 5° In the words of Josef van Ess, 
“Tslam does not know the idea of a mediating instance.... All bridges are torn 
down: there are no sacraments, no images to be worshipped, no church music. 
God is transcendent.” 5" 


& 
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§ Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 486. 

Tottoli, “The Qur'an,” 144. The Prophet is said to have allowed the delay of the guhr prayer 
in the case of great afternoon heat, “for the severity of the heat flows from hell (shiddat 
al-harr fayh min jahannam).” Cf. Bukhari, Sahih, k. mawaqit al-salat 9 (b. al-ibrad bi-l-zuhr), 
I, 173, and passim in Bukhari and other canonical collections. See CTM, s.v. f-y-h, V, 2142. 
4 Daylami, Firdaws, I, 156; Nabulusi, Ab! al-janna, 75-7. 

49 Winter, “Islamic attitudes,” 37. 

°° Crone, Nativist prophets, 276. 

st Van Ess, Christentum und Weltreligionen, 110. 
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Reconceptualising the Dunya/Akhira Divide II 


It is undoubtedly the case that mainstream Islamic theology, in order to 
safeguard God’s unique alterity, shows a strong concern to preserve the onto- 
logical gap that separates Creator from creation. The scholastic theologians of 
Islam, the mutakallimin, consistently stress the impossibility of crossing the 
divide between al-dunya and al-akhira; they deny that transcendence within 
the boundaries of this world can be achieved; and they generally reject theories 
of divine indwelling in creation (uli) or any other kinds of immanentist or 
anthropomorphist thought. However, as I suggest in this book, this attitude is 
undermined from within the Islamic tradition by a rich storehouse of currents 
of thought, images, and practices that make the boundary between al-dunya 
and al-akhira appear rather thin and permeable. 

This book argues that the idea of an utterly removed otherworld in the 
Islamic tradition deserves to be nuanced and qualified in important respects. 
To quote van Ess again, “it only sounds to us as if God [in Islam] is remote or 
impersonal.” For Muslims, van Ess maintains, God is “the one towards whom 
everything is directed and who takes care of everything; He is the Lord and 
the All-Merciful.” > It is relevant in this context that the Muslim literature on 
the otherworld often stresses that God does not reside in paradise, but above 
it. Thus, even if Muslim religious authors generally hold that there can be no 
direct access to God, and certainly none in this life, many of them allow for 
multiple ways of exploring God’s two antechambers: paradise and hell. As 
Crone observes, faced with the idea of an utterly transcendent, unfathomable 
God, “believers direct[ed] their attention to lesser emanations of manifesta- 
tions of God, who function[ed] as intermediaries between the divine and the 
human worlds; it is thanks to these intermediaries that there can be communi- 
cation between the two otherwise incompatible networks.” 

As noted previously, a plethora of Muslim traditions conceive of the two 
otherworldly abodes as being proximate both in a spatial and a temporal 
sense. Paradise and hell, according to a certain (and as I argue, widespread) 
view in Islam, cannot be fixed in time; they are everywhen.* I further sub- 
mit that in many instances of Islamic eschatological thought, this world and 
the otherworld do not simply coexist in time. Instead, there is a continuum 
between the two, a relationship of synchronicity, in the Jungian sense of a 
meaningful coincidence.5> As will become clear in the course of this book, 


s+ Tbid., rr0o-11. 

53 Crone, Nativist prophets, 453. To my mind, Crone distinguishes somewhat too neatly 
between Iranian immanentism and Muslim transcendentalism, but on the whole her 
nuanced discussion of the struggle of the two concepts in the history of Islam is a monumen- 
tal achievement. See esp. ibid., 453-72. 

54 I borrow this expression from anthropologist W. E. H. Stanner. See Stanner, “The 

Dreaming,” 58. 

Cf. Jung, “On synchronicity,” 206. Cf. Fritz Stolz’s suggestion to conceive of the various 

“paradises” of religious history as “counterworlds” (Gegenwelten). See Stolz, “Paradiese und 

Gegenwelten,” esp. 21. For pertinent comments on the tangible immediacy of counterworlds 
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CHART 2. The dunya/akhira relationship: The synchronic view. 


it is therefore often misleading to speak about the Islamic otherworld in 
terms of a “hereafter,” an “afterlife,” an “afterworld,” or a “world to come.” 
Notions about what happens after death and resurrection of course do exist 
in Islam, but equally strong, perhaps even stronger, is a sense that the oth- 
erworld is in a continuous and intimate conversation with the world of the 
here-and-now (see Chart 2). 

Propinquity, then, not distance, is the baseline of this book on the 
Muslim paradise and hell. In this, I take inspiration from recent theoris- 
ing in comparative religion. As Thomas Tweed observes, “[religions] draw 
on tropes, artifacts, and rituals to produce teleographies, representations 
of the ultimate horizon and the means of crossing it.”5° Tweed’s notion of 
teleography applies well to this book, given that much of the discursive, 
material, and practical traditions that I survey in the chapters that follow 
do just that: they point out ways of, and impediments to, traversing the 
perceived divide between ordinary and ultimate reality. Considered within 
these parameters, eschatology is concerned not with “the last things,” the 
literal meaning of its etymological origin, the Greek ta goyata, but with 
“the ultimate things” and how to reach them; not with what is over there 
far away, but with that which is (almost) here, that which most matters now. 
Religions, ventures Tweed, “do not deal with the beyond, as most interpret- 
ers suggest”; rather, “[t]e near is religion’s domain.” 5” Tweed here picks up 
on an idea of Bruno Latour, who writes that “religious talk” is not about 
“the far away, the above, the supernatural, the infinite, the distant, the tran- 
scendent, the mysterious, the misty, the sublime, the eternal,” but about a 


in the context of ancient Egypt, but taking a broad view of religious history in general, see 
Assmann, Tod und Jenseits, 1-25, at 21-2. 

°6 Tweed, Crossing and dwelling, 151. 

57 Tbid., 157. 
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“transform[ation of] the listeners in being close and present.” >* Tweed devel- 
ops this insight further by stressing the importance of “crossing,” that is, 
to-and-fro movement between here and there. “Religions,” he writes, “move 
between what is imagined as the most distant horizon and what is imag- 
ined as the most intimate domain ... they travel vertically back and forth 
between transcendence and immanence. They bring the gods to earth and 
transport the faithful to the heavens.” *° 

Conceiving of the Islamic otherworld as that which is most close, in other 
words, fits in with recent theorising about the dynamic, boundary-crossing 
propensity inherent to religious cosmographies. Islamic eschatology, I argue 
in this book, speaks to a wide and variegated array of the most intimate 
and immediate human fears, hopes, and desires. What is more, interpreta- 
tions of the otherworld along these lines are not limited to peripheral areas 
and periods in Islamic religious history, such as late-medieval monism, nor 
can such interpretations easily be reserved to messianic movements, Sufism, 
gnosticism, Neoplatonism, or Illuminationism, Islamic currents of thought 
that affirm, potentially at least, the immanence of the divine in the world. 
The examples presented in the preceding text, for example, are taken from 
widely available traditional Sunni and Shi‘i sources. As we survey the vari- 
ous teleographies in Islam in the course of this book, more evidence to this 
effect will come to the fore. 


The Muslim Eschatological Imagination 


The Muslim paradise and hell, as the various chapters in this book illus- 
trate, have manifold functions. They put words and images to fears of mis- 
ery and hopes of happiness; they serve to inculcate a catechism of sins and 
virtues, offering taxonomies of the morally good and bad; they provide 
allegories for intellectual and spiritual fulfilment and failure; they are struc- 
tured reflections of earthly utopias and dystopias, as well as blueprints for 
the creation of various paradises and hells on earth. First and foremost, 
however, they are theatres of and for the imagination. Herewith a second 
major theme of this book, in addition to the synchronicity of dunya and 
akhira, is announced. 

The stuff of the imagination, in Jacques Le Goff’s phrasing, is “cre- 
ated rather than reproduced from external objects.”°° In this sense the 
imagination neither produces mere copy-images of worldly phenomena, 
nor is it equal to free-floating fancy. Rather, by a process of bricolage, 
the imagination combines elements of “external objects” into novel, often 
marvellous images. The Muslim paradise and hell are filled with a plethora 


58 Latour, “Thou shall not freeze-frame,” 32. 
°° Tweed, Crossing and dwelling, 158. 
6 Le Goff, “Introduction,” 1. 
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of such images.*' Literal translations of the Islamic term al-janna as “the 
Garden” and al-ndr as “the Fire,” the way I see it, fail to capture this 
versatile, image-making capacity of the Muslim eschatological imagina- 
tion.®* Al-janna is much more than a garden: there are large rivers in it, 
walls and buildings made of precious stones, and tall dunes of musk, but 
also fabulous tents, pavilions, and palaces, not to mention the extravagant 
luxury items enjoyed by its inhabitants, including embroidered couches 
and cushions, multicoloured brocaded garments, translucent cups of silver 
and gold, and so forth. There is no nudisme eschatologique in the Muslim 
paradise. Likewise, al-nar is much more than a fire: its craggy landscape 
is filled to the brim with unwholesome plants, monstrous animals, and 
infernal architecture. Fire is not, as has been asserted, the “source of all 
suffering” in al-nar.** In fact, fire is no more than the most basic element 
in an arsenal of tortures and punishments perpetrated upon the damned. 
In sum, to translate al-janna as “paradise” and al-nar as “hell,” as I choose 
to do in most instances, appears justified, as both terms sketch out a much 
broader horizon than that captured by their literal meaning, “the Garden” 
and “the Fire.” °5 

The concept of the imagination has a checkered history in Western 
thought,® and herein lies another potential objection to the agenda of this 
book, or at the very least, to certain chapters of it. Why bother with the imag- 
ination? The imagination, writes anthropologist Amira Mittermaier, “was 
eyed with suspicion throughout the history of Western philosophy because 
it ... could ... play with sense impressions, creating images of non-existent 
things - a danger that could be circumvented only by reason’s firm grip 
on the imagination.”°’ Hobbes, for example, considered the imagination to 
decay sense.°* Western scholars have viewed traditional Islamic eschatol- 
ogy, one of the most fertile areas for the imagination in Islamic religious 
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thought, with similar suspicion. “The whole basic view of ultimate origins 
and the hereafter,” wrote Fritz Meier, “is hidden in Islamic literature behind 
a decorative structure of baroque traditions.”® At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Orientalist aristocrat, the Baron Carra de Vaux, wondered at 
the “bizarre marvels” and “puerile legends” of Islamic eschatology. While 
acknowledging that there are expressions of the marvellous (merveilleux) 
also in the Christian tradition, Carra de Vaux concluded that “we have 
come to realize to what degree the marvellous [of Islamic eschatology] lacks 
in spontaneity, life and richness.... The superiority of the Christian marvel- 
lous (le merveilleux chrétien) is overwhelming.””° 

At the same time, from the eighteenth century onwards, and prominently 
in the Age of Romanticism, the imagination has been framed not as danger- 
ous and decadent, but as a positive, creative faculty; according to Samuel 
Coleridge (d. 183.4), it is even the hallmark of poetic genius.” There have 
been few willing or daring enough to suggest that the Islamic eschatological 
imagination bears the traces of such poetic genius. Thomas Carlyle (1840), 
taking his inspiration from Goethe, was a harbinger of this view,”* but his 
ideas have found few followers. Perhaps it takes an outsider to the field of 
Islamic studies like John Casey, an Oxford scholar of literature, to grant 
Islamic eschatology an “extraordinary ... capacity to find arresting visual 
images for scarcely graspable ideas.”’3 One of the few strong voices emerg- 
ing from within Islamic Studies is that of Aziz al-Azmeh, who detects in 
the Muslim traditionist literature on paradise “a canon which imagines the 
unimaginable, delights in beholding it, and glories in the possibility of pos- 
sessing it and of endlessly repeating its possession and enjoyment....”74 As 
for hell, it is no exaggeration to say that it is pictured equally sumptuously, 
a gigantic, intricate mechanism of endless punishment and pain. 

To what an extent such characterisations are accurate or indeed appro- 
priate, readers must decide for themselves. Let us add the significant point 
here that Muslims of all colours and persuasions have, throughout Islamic 
history, characterised the otherworld as that which is truly and fully real 
(baqq).75 The Qur'an provides an important anchor for this idea, poetically 


69 Meier, “The ultimate origin,” 103. Cf. the similar comments of Gardet, Dieu, 314, 3253 
Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 86n71. 

7° Carra de Vaux, “Fragments,” 5, 25-6. 

7 Iser, Das Fiktive, 292-331. 

7 Carlyle attests the Islamic paradise and hell a “bursting earnestness” and “fierce savage 
sincerity.” See Carlyle, “The hero as prophet,” 86. Cf. Goethe’s Buch des Paradieses in his 
West-dstlicher Divan, I, 127-36. 

73 Casey, After lives, 144. 

74 Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric for the senses,” 218. See also Sebastian Giinther’s more recent com- 
ments on the “richness of symbolic imagery, metaphors and colors so distinctive to [Muslim] 
eschatological texts.” See Ginther, “God disdains not to strike a simile (Q 2:26).” 

75 Cf. Arkoun, “Peut-on parler,” 1-2. 
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announcing that “this lower life (al-hayat al-dunyd) is but sport and play, 
but the other abode: that is truly life (la-hiya I-bayawan)” (29:64). Thus, to 
borrow again from Le Goff, what is perceived by the Islamic eschatological 
imagination is “the whisper of a world more real than this one, a world of 
eternal truths.”7¢ 

While there was a broad consensus among the scholars of Islam that the 
otherworld is real, the modality of this realness was the subject of much 
debate. It is striking that, from the time of Avicenna in the fourth/tenth century 
onwards, the imaginative faculty (al-quwwa al-wahmiyya) slowly but inexora- 
bly comes to play a central role in Muslim understandings of the otherworld. 
For the exegete al-Zamakhshari (d. 53 8/1144), imagining (takhyil) is a mode 
of revelatory speech aimed at capturing fathomless realities, it is the “visualisa- 
tion of an abstract notion such as God’s majesty and omnipotence in a com- 
prehensive picture.” In the words of a rhetorician of a later century, takhyil is 
the “depicting [of] the essence of something, so that it might be assumed that it 
has a form that can be seen with the eyes.””7 For the followers of the “Shaykh 
of Illumination” (shaykh al-ishraq), al-Suhrawardi of Aleppo (d. 587/1191), 
the imagination (khayal) becomes the favoured organ for giving the individual 
access to the hereafter, providing insight into the “realities” of the otherworld.78 

Readers are referred to later chapters, particularly Chapters 5 and 6, for 
a fuller discussion of the intricate relationships between the imagination, 
epistemology, ontology, and eschatology in Islam. Here, let me note that in 
the academic study of religion, the imagination has long been divested of the 
stigma of pertaining to “popular” or “irrational” religion. Not only is there 
a tendency to see the imagination not as an irrational but rather, as a kind of 
a pararational faculty.” Also the distinction between high and popular reli- 
gion has increasingly come under criticism, a criticism that in recent decades 
has also had a tangible impact on Islamic studies.’° To study the variegated 
eschatological imaginaries in Islam is therefore not so much an exercise in 
rewriting the history of Islamic religion from the bottom up but rather, of 
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Dreams that matter, 19. 
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paying proper attention to the history of the Muslim imagination, a concept 
that transcends the dichotomies of high/low and rational/irrational religion. 
Al-Ghazali, a wildly imaginative writer if ever there was one in Islam,** may 
be invoked here as a prime example of an author combining an interest in 
imaginary worlds with “rational” thought, and doing so prominently in the 
area of eschatology.** 

As others have suggested,*? it is not implausible that the drive to create 
graphic images of the otherworld was channelled in Islam into a great mosaic 
of literary traditions, for the reason that the figurative arts were not an avail- 
able medium of expression. The least one can say is that it would be wrong 
to dismiss the Muslim eschatological imagination and the kind of literature 
it produced as “nursery-tales for the lower-classes,”** the result of “geriatric 
libidinousness,”*5 or of a proclivity, tinged by a sadistic fascination with vio- 
lence, towards the “bizarre.”** “The imagination nourishes man and causes 
him to act,” writes Le Goff, “[i]t is a collective, social, and historical phenom- 
enon ... [a] history without the imagination is a mutilated, disembodied his- 
tory.”*’ The imagination may occasionally give birth to monsters, but then, 
monsters are worth studying, given that “perhaps what makes monsters hor- 
rifically unheimlich is that we see ourselves in them.”** Paradise and hell, in this 
perspective, may not be such foreign places after all. And, to quote Jonathan 
Z. Smith, “if we do not persist in the quest for intelligibility, there can be no 
human sciences, let alone, any place for the study of religion within them.”*? 


Premodern Views of the Islamic Otherworld 
among Non-Muslims 


There is also a history of the Christian and the Western imagination of the 
Muslim paradise and hell, and this history deserves to be surveyed in the 
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introduction to this book, even though for reasons of space, we must do so 
in giant steps. It is no exaggeration to say that the Islamic otherworld, from 
the earliest times of Christian-Muslim relations, was a favoured battlefield 
for polemics. “It was the Islamic paradise,” writes Norman Daniel, “which, 
more than any other theme, summed up the Christian notion of Islam. It 
was always thought to prove the contention that this was no spiritual reli- 
gion.”°° Christian criticism focused on three aspects of Islamic eschatology 
in particular: the carnality of the Islamic paradise, which was seen contrary 
to the pure, spiritual afterlife preached in Christian doctrine; Islamic salvific 
optimism, which was interpreted to facilitate a permissive attitude of moral 
laxity; and the treatment of women in the hereafter (although this particu- 
lar criticism appears to have come about only from early modern times 
onwards). 

One should note at the beginning that Christian theologians of Late 
Antiquity, sometimes also of later periods, were not completely opposed 
to the idea that there were sensual pleasures in the afterlife. Irenaeus of 
Lyon (fl. ca. 140-200), for example, described a paradise full of them. In 
Ephrem’s (d. 373) Hymns of Paradise, which, as I show in Chapter 1, dis- 
play important intertextual parallels with the Qur’an, the blessed enjoy food 
and drink. Also in the paradise of Renaissance theologians there are corpo- 
ral delights. Later, Swedenborg (d. 1772) even imagined the angels praising 
conjugal intercourse in heaven.** The asceticism of Christian monasticism, 
combined with Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, however, led to a broad 
repudiation of bodily pleasure and sexuality in this life as well as the next; 
paradise, in mainstream Christian thought, was declared to be above it, and 
thus, devoid of it. 

Christian theologians living under Islamic rule, such as Job of Edessa (d. 
708), John of Damascus (d. 749), and Theodor Abu Qurra (d. 823), as well 
as the Byzantine theologians who read their works, mocked and criticised 
the somaticity of the Muslim paradise.*? Already in the alleged correspon- 
dence between the Armenian king Leo III (r. 717-41) and the caliph Umar 
II (r. 99-101/717-20), parts of which go back to the early second/eighth 
century, Leo rebukes Umar “for saying that the inhabitants of paradise eat, 
drink, wear clothes and get married.”°+ A Christian school teacher in Basra 
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is reported to have provoked the Muslim judge of the city, Iyas b. Mu‘awiya 
(d. 122/740), with the statement that if the inhabitants of paradise eat, they 
must also defecate. Iyas responded that, like fetuses in their mother’s womb, 
bodies in paradise have the ability to ingest everything, without the need to 
excrete.°5 This is an argument that left traces in some of the earliest had- 
ith collections. In a tradition preserved in the Scroll (sabifa) of Hammam 
b. Munabbih (Egypt, d. 131/749 or 132/750) one learns that the inhabitants 
of paradise do not spit, blow their nose, or defecate.*° Later elaborations of 
this theme add that digestion in paradise is by way of a light sweat.°” 

In the west of the Islamic world, in early third/ninth-century al-Andalus, 
the abbot Speraindeo of Cordoba and his student Paulus Alvarus wrote bit- 
ing polemics against Islam in which they defamed the Islamic paradise as 
a brothel (Iupanar) and claimed that Muhammad had “promised as a gift 
for those who believe in him harlots for the taking, scattered about in the 
paradise of his god.”°* Meanwhile, in the east, a contemporary of Alvarus, 
the Iranian convert ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. ca. 240/855) defended the 
Muslim paradise by pointing out that the wine of paradise is also men- 
tioned in Matthew 26:29: “I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until 
I drink it again with you in the kingdom of heaven.”*? The Muslim theo- 
logian Humayd b. Bakhtiyar (Iraq, fl. middle of third/ninth c.) wrote a 
defence against Christian attacks entitled Against the Christians on Felicity 
and Eating and Drinking in the Hereafter, and against Whoever Teaches in 
Opposition to This.*°° The Baghdadi littérateur al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023) 
reports that when a Christian pontificated that in his paradise, there was no 
drink, food, or sex, a Muslim theologian laconically commented: “What a 
sad affair!” ‘> 

Christian writers of the time of the crusades eagerly picked up on the 
theme of the sensuality of the Islamic paradise, fanning the Crusaders’ 
“obsession with Muslim concupiscence.”'?* From the widely read polemi- 
cist Petrus Alfonsi (d. after 1116) to the abbot of Cluny, Peter of Cluny (d. 
1156), the bishop of Paris, William of Auvergne (d. 1249), and the Majorcan 
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missionary Ramon Llull (d. ca. 1315), influential Christian theologians of 
the high Middle Ages penned refutations of Islam in which the Muslim 
afterlife was a favourite target of criticism.®? The bull Quia maior of Pope 
Innocent III (d. 1216), which launched the Fifth Crusade, proclaimed that 
“the false prophet Muhammad ... seduced many men from the truth by 
worldly enticements and the pleasures of the flesh.”*°* A century later, still 
writing under the impression of the failure of the crusades, the Dominican 
monk and missionary from Florence, Riccoldo da Monte Croce (d. 1320), 
belittled Islam as the “easy and wide road” (lata et spatiosa via) towards 
salvation, invoking Matthew 7:13-14: “The gate is wide and the way is 
easy that leads to destruction, and those who enter by it are many, for the 
gate is narrow and the way is hard that leads to life, and those who find it 
are few.” '°5 In the Renaissance, following the fall of Constantinople, attacks 
continued unabated. Pope Pius II (d. 1464), in a letter to the Ottoman sultan, 
Mehmet II (d. 1481), scoffed that the Muslim paradise was “the paradise of 
an ox or an ass, not of a man.”?* Little, in fact, had changed since the days 
of Petrus Alfonsi, with the alleged cupidity of the prophet Muhammad still 
serving as the explanation for the promise of carnal pleasure in the Islamic 
paradise.*°” Martin Luther (d. 1546) fumed: “How drowned is this Mahmet 
in woman’s flesh, in all his thoughts, words, works. On account of his lust, 
he can neither speak nor act due to his lust, everything has to be flesh, flesh, 
flesh.”*°° Despite the fact that European scholars of the centuries following 
Luther became increasingly aware of the spiritual, immaterial dimensions of 
Islamic eschatology, “in the West, the image of a Paradise intended to satisfy 
male sensuality predominated.”'° 

The first truly informed scholarly attempt to come to terms with Muslim 
eschatology is found in chapter 7 of the Notae miscellaneae of Edward 
Pococke (d. 1691), the first Laudian Chair of Arabic at Oxford. Pococke 
appended the Notae to his annotated edition-cum-translation of a part of 
Maimonides’s Mishnah commentary, the Porta Mosis (1655).''° Unlike 
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previous descriptions of the Muslim paradise and hell, which were based on 
a selective reading of the Qur'an or simply regurgitated the received polemi- 
cal tradition, Pococke availed himself of numerous Arabic manuscripts, 
many of which he had collected during his years of travel in Turkey and 
the Near East. In the Notae, he refers, among other works, to the Ash‘arite 
theological summa, the K. al-Mawagif of al-Iji (d. 75 6/1355), to the Quran 
commentaries of al-Baydawi (d. 674/1275?) and al-Jalalayn (Jalal al-Din 
al-Mahalli [d. 864/1459] and Jalal al-Din al-Suyati), to the writings of 
al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), but also to texts from 
the Islamic sceptical and philosophical tradition, such al-Ma‘arri’s (d. 
449/1058) Epistle of Forgiveness (Risalat al-ghufran) and various trea- 
tises of Avicenna (d. 428/1037), including his Book of Origin and Return 
(K. al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad). 

Pococke begins his account with a nod to the Islamic philosophical tra- 
dition, referring to Avicenna’s Book of Healing (K. al-Shifa’), in which it is 
stated that the wise (al-hukama’) desire intellectual felicity, not corporeal 
bliss, “nay, they ignore the latter, and if it is given to them, they belittle 
it.”"** Pococke then sets out to describe what he sees as the “orthodox” 
Muslim view, discussing, first, Muslim notions of the interrogation and tor- 
ture in the grave (he suspects a Jewish influence); secondly, resurrection (he 
rehearses al-Ghazali’s argument that God can resurrect even the bodies of 
those who were eaten by wild animals); thirdly, the question of where souls 
reside between death and resurrection (in various localities: al-Tlliyyin in 
heaven, the well of Zamzam in Mecca, Sijjin below the earth, or the valley 
of “Borhut” in Hadramawt); fourthly, the apocalypse (he mentions Gog and 
Magog, the Mahdi, and so forth); fifthly, judgement (he notes that animals 
are judged, too); and, finally, hell and paradise. The Islamic hell, Pococke 
relates, is divided into seven layers, of which the top layer is home to the 
jahannamiyyun (“Gehennales” in his phrase), the only group of sinners for 
whom punishment is not eternal.'™ In paradise, however, there is the tree of 
Tuba, from which spring the rivers Salsabil and Tasnim. The heavenly maid- 
ens (“candidas megalo[y]talmys” in Pococke’s learned translation of the 
term bir ‘in, “white ones, with big eyes”) give pleasure to the believers, next 
to their earthly wives. The blessed drink wine, which does not inebriate.'™ 

After listing many more such particulars of the Islamic paradise and hell, 
Pococke concludes his account by highlighting that “the greatest pleasure in 
paradise,” according to Islam, is the heavenly concert (samd‘) of the believ- 
ers in God’s palace. He states that Muslims agree that the ultimate pleasure 
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in paradise is “what no eye has seen and no ear has heard, and no mind 
has conceived.”*"* Pococke also draws attention to the fact that in a cer- 
tain reading of Avicenna, the corporeal delights and torments of the Islamic 
afterlife are no more than the imaginings of the soul in its postmortem state. 
However, this philosophical interpretation, Pococke assures his readers, is 
considered “heretical” by orthodox Islam. In the end, Muslims are left to 
believe “what even mad Orestes himself would swear were the words of a 
madman.”''5 Islamic views of the afterlife, in Pococke’s final assessment, are 
“as different as can be from what the Christians believe”; they are “plainly 
ridiculous, nay, absurd.” '"® 

Despite their polemical conclusion, Pococke’s Notae are unprecedented in 
the wealth of detail and insight they offer, and as such continued to form the 
basis of the Western knowledge of Islamic eschatology for almost two cen- 
turies. For example, the substantial section on eschatology in George Sale’s 
(d. 1736) introduction to his English translation of the Qur’an (1735) is 
largely based on Pococke.*'” Echoing Pococke, Sale writes that the Christian 
doctrine of the afterlife exhibits “none of those puerile imaginations which 
reign throughout that of Mohammed, much less any of the most distant 
intimation of sensual delights, which he was so fond of,” quoting Matthew 
22:34 to the effect that Christians “in the resurrection neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but will be as angels of God in heaven.”""® 

While Sale’s understanding of the Muslim hereafter is largely modelled on 
that of Pococke, there is, next to Pococke’s, another groundbreaking early 
modern contribution to the Western understanding of Islamic eschatology, 
that of the Dutchman Adriaan Reland (d. 1718). A professor of Oriental 
languages at Utrecht University,''? Reland is the author of De religione 
Mohammedica (1705), a watershed work on Islamic beliefs and practices 
that was translated in the eighteenth century into French, German, English, 
and Spanish, earning a place on the index of forbidden books of the Catholic 
Church. In De religione Mohammedica, Reland reacts against the work of 
Gisbertus Voetius (d. 1676), professor of theology at Utrecht and nemesis of 
René Descartes.**° Voetius, who to his credit had initiated the study of Arabic 
at Utrecht, translated and recommended for study polemical works writ- 
ten against Islam, such as the Confusio sectae Mahometanae of the Spanish 
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0° On Voetius’s view of Islam, see van Amersfoort and van Asselt, Liever Turks dan Paaps?, 
19-23. 
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convert Juan Andrés/Johannes Maurus (Valencia, fl. ca. 1487-1515), “a 
theological polemic which emphasized the differences between Islam and 
Christianity, such as ... the ‘sensual’ Islamic idea of the afterlife.”*** 

The second part of Reland’s De religione Mohammedica is devoted 
entirely to a refutation of false charges against Islam.*** Based on a careful 
reading of Arabic primary sources, Reland shows that Islam is not the via 
lata et spatiosa of which Riccoldo wrote. He demonstrates that Muslims do 
reckon with punishment of Muslim sinners in hell (§ 9); that it is erroneous 
to believe that corporeal pleasures are viewed as the “highest pleasure” of 
the Islamic paradise — Reland stresses the importance of the beatific vision 
in Islam and draws attention to Muslim metaphorical interpretations of the 
paradisiacal delights (§ 17); and that the view that women do not enter the 
Islamic paradise cannot be upheld (§ 18).7* 

Reland’s remarkable impartiality becomes vividly evident when one 
compares his deliberations with those of certain French philosophes writ- 
ing a couple of decades later. For instance, in his Lettres persanes (1721), 
Montesquieu (d. 1755) has his fictional hero, a prince from Isfahan, muse 
that “women are of an inferior nature to ours, and given that our proph- 
ets tell us that they do not enter paradise, why should they bother read- 
ing a book [i.e., the Qur'an] whose sole purpose is to learn what the path 
to paradise is?”'*+ Diderot, in an article of the Encyclopédie published in 
1765, affirms that “for those [women] they [Muslim men] gather in their 
serails, paradise is closed,” reproducing a pernicious prejudice found in 
the sixteenth-to-eighteenth-century French literature on Islam, as well as 
in some later European imaginings of the Islamic heaven.'*5 Elsewhere in 
the Encyclopédie, it is stated that “Mahomet had to do with a people strongly 
given to sensual pleasures; therefore he deemed it necessary to limit eternal 
felicity to an unlimited ability to satisfy their desires in this regard.” **° 

In sum, as concerns Western understandings of the Islamic paradise and 
hell, the Enlightenment was a two-edged sword: on the one hand, scholars 
with access to the primary sources written in Arabic and other Oriental lan- 
guages began to reconsider long-held polemical assumptions; on the other, 


tr See Vrolijk and van Leeuwen, Arabic Studies, 64, who note that Voetius’s Disputatio de 
Mohammedanismo (1648) cites the Confusio many times. 

™ Reland, De religione Mohammedica, 125-272 (Lib. II agens de nonnulis, quae falso 
Mohammedanis tribuuntur). 

™ Tbid., 174 (§ 9), 199-205 (§ 17), 205-8 (§ 18). 

"4 Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, 92 (Lettre XXIV). 

"5 Encyclopédie, s.v. Houris, (Hist. mod.), VIII, 327 (Diderot). See Smith, “Old French travel 
accounts,” 230-2. Also Byron, in the Bride of Abydos (1813), writes of a Muslim paradise 
forbidden to women. See Reeves, Muhammad in Europe, 219. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, according to Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre, 212n3, the question was still “on occasion 
raised.” 

"6 Encyclopédie, s.v. Alcoran ou Al-Coran, (Theol.), 1, 250 (unknown author [1751]). 
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the enlightened critique of religion resulted in an entrenchment of common 
perceptions of the Islamic otherworld as exceedingly sensual, permissive, and 
misogynist. As we will have occasion to show, the discursive polarity between 
the spiritual eschatology of Christianity and the carnal eschatology of Islam, 
which is embedded in larger imaginary distinctions between the rational West 
and the sensual East, lingers to this day. 


Modern and Contemporary Scholarship on 
Paradise and Hell in Islam 


Modern Western scholarship on Islamic eschatology begins with the edition of 
two popular medieval Arabic manuals of eschatology. In 1872, Prussian-born 
Moritz Wolff, a rabbi in Sweden, edited and translated (into German) the anon- 
ymous Daqa@’iq al-akhbar fi dhikr al-janna wa-l-nar (Subtle Traditions about 
the Garden and the Fire),’*’ while in 1878, the Swiss professor of Hebrew 
at Lausanne, Lucien Gautier (d. 1924), published, accompanied by a transla- 
tion, al-Durra al-fakhira (The Precious Pearl), a text commonly attributed to 
al-Ghazali.** The text edited by Wolff, in particular, exerted a considerable 
influence on Western Islamic studies, seeing numerous re-editions and transla- 
tions into a variety of languages.’*? J. B. Ruling, in his Beitrage zur islamischen 
Eschatologie (1895), originally a doctoral dissertation defended at Leipzig 
University, attempted a thematic overview of “Quranic, dogmatic-Sunnaic 
and philosophical-apologetic” eschatological thought in Islam, noting that 
in Pococke’s classic account, these three dimensions tend to get mixed up.%3° 
Riiling’s study, though not without merit, is marred by the narrow textual basis 
on which it rests, as well as by its author’s sanctimonious attitude. He judges, 
for example, that to trace the minutiae of Muslim theological eschatology is 
“without meaning or interest” and suggests that Muhammad, “while borrow- 
ing much from Christianity did not understand its deep moral view (sittliche 
Auffassung).”3* Baron Carra de Vaux, in a study published in the same year as 
Riiling’s, could also not do without such judgemental posturing. Though offer- 
ing valuable insights, he feels compelled to dismiss the eschatological imagery 


"7 This was originally Wolff’s PhD dissertation. Wolff published the text under a different 
title, Abwal al-qiyama. Cf. idem, “Bemerkungen zu der Schrift Ahwal al-kiyame.” ZDMG 
52 (1898), 418-24. For other editions of this text, under a variety of titles, see Daqa’iq 
al-akhbar. Wolff’s choice of title is misleading, as the work should not be confused with the 
Ottoman Abwal-i giyamat, of which there are a number of spectacularly illustrated manu- 
scripts. See, e.g., Ms. StaBi Or. Oct. 1596. Cf. the study by Yildiz, Abwal-i kiyamet. There 
is also an Ottoman eschatological poem with the same title. See Fliigel, Handschriften, IIL, 
140, referring to ms. Vienna KK Hofbibliothek 1700, fols. 3 1v—48r. 

Ghazali, Durra. See the following text, pp. 107-8. 

"9 Cf, Tottoli, “Muslim eschatological literature.” See also the following text, pp. 108-12. 

ue See Riiling, Beitrage, 2. 

32 Tbid., 3. 
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of Islam as profoundly “inferior” to the Christian one, lacking as it does in 
spontaneity and the capacity to devise original images.*>* 

Rudolf Leszynsky, in his r909 Heidelberg dissertation on the Book of 
Renunciation (K. al-Zuhd) of the third/ninth-century Egyptian traditionist, 
Asad b. Misa, is appropriately critical of the attitudes shown by the likes of 
Riling and Carra de Vaux. The task of the scholar of Islamic eschatology, 
Leszynsky declares, is to develop a historical understanding of the geneal- 
ogy and gradual unfolding of Muslim ideas about the afterlife. This, in his 
view, depends crucially on the comparison with the eschatological ideas of 
other religious traditions, particularly Judaism and Christianity. For exam- 
ple, the notion, or what Leszynsky refers to as the “dogma of our day,” that 
Muhammad’s views of paradise and hell result from his “fiery (iberschau- 
mende) phantasy,” loses much of its plausibility as soon as one considers 
Judeo-Christian precedents, which are no less phantastical.*33 In the 1920s, 
the scholarly search for the origins of Islamic eschatology seems to have 
manifested itself primarily in studies of the Judeo-Christian background of 
Quranic eschatology, such as those of the Swedish historian of religion, 
Tor Andre (1923-5), and, particularly, of the Jewish German Orientalist, 
Josef Horovitz (1923), who combined the search for precedents with a pro- 
cessual reading of the Qur'an as reflecting four phases in the development 
of Muhammad’s predication."3+ However, despite some exceptions,'*’ this 
line of research had few followers in twentieth-century scholarship. A num- 
ber of reasons account for this, but one cannot help wonder whether the 
lack of interest in Qur’anic eschatology had to do with a twentieth-century 
scholarly aversion against seeing Muhammad as the fervently eschatological 
prophet he was, a “warner” (nadhir) who preached the imminent end of the 
world, preferring instead to portray him, in line with much of the Islamic 
tradition, as a social and ethical reformer who laid the lasting bases for 
Islamic civilisation. Only in recent decades has this trend been challenged 
anew and, in some instances, reversed.'3° 

More continuous attention has been given to Islamic eschatology under- 
stood as a discipline of dialectic theology, or kalam, an area of Muslim 


2 Carra de Vaux, “Fragments,” 6, 26. Also Ataa Denkha, in a recent study, concludes that 
“Christianity possesses a way of thinking about this topic that is more open and flexible.” 
See Denkha, L’imaginaire du paradis, 340. 

"33, Lesyzynski, Mohammedanische Traditionen, 4. Leszynsky’s edition of Asad’s K. al-Zuhd is 
superseded by the 1976 edition of the same text by Raif Georges Khoury. 

534 Andra, Ursprung; Horovitz, “Das islamische Paradies.” 

35 See, e.g., the thorough though somewhat mechanical studies of O’Shaughnessy, “The seven 
names”; idem, Eschatological themes. 

6 On this point, see the excellent discussion by Shoemaker, The death of a prophet, 14-15, 
120-36. See now also Lawson, “The music of apocalypse.” The forthcoming study of Carlos 
Segovia on The Quranic Noah and the making of the Islamic Prophet also appears to con- 
tribute to this line of inquiry, but I have not been able to see it in time. 
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thought that involves discussions of soteriology (doctrines of virtues and 
sins, repentance, intercession of the saints, and God’s salvation and dam- 
nation) as well as of the ontology of the afterworld, that is, its mode of 
reality. The standard reference work in the field is Dieu et la destinée de 
homme (1967) of the Catholic French priest, Louis Gardet, a study that 
is based on late-medieval Sunni theological summae in which centuries of 
eschatological thought in Islam are conveniently synthesised.137 Only a 
couple of years after the appearance of Gardet’s classic study, his student 
in Paris, Soubhi El-Saleh, published La vie future selon le Coran (1971). 
El-Saleh, a graduate of Azhar University who in later years became a pro- 
fessor at the Lebanese University in Beirut and a prominent contributor 
to Muslim-Christian dialogue, does not provide the detail and depth of 
analysis shown by Gardet; nonetheless his work remains the most useful 
survey of Islamic eschatology to date.3* Focusing on traditionist-literal, 
rational, and mystical exegesis of Qur’anic eschatology, El-Saleh introduces 
readers to a broad range of traditions of afterlife thought in Islam, surpass- 
ing Pococke’s and Riiling’s earlier attempts at a comprehensive treatment 
of the topic. The standard textbook on Islamic eschatology in English, Jane 
Smith’s and Yvonne Haddad’s The Islamic Understanding of Death and 
Resurrection (1981, republished 2002), by contrast, presents a less varied 
picture, focusing primarily on traditionist (i-e., hadith based) and kalam 
discussions, and conflating Ash‘ari, Maturidi, Salafi, and popular doc- 
trines. What is novel and valuable in Smith and Haddad’s account is that 
it includes important typological observations about the modern permuta- 
tions of Muslim eschatological thought."3? 

As well-balanced and thoroughly researched as the work of Smith and 
Haddad is, it also showcases a number of blind spots of twentieth-century 
Western scholarship on the Islamic hereafter. First of all, there is a tacit 
assumption that Islam, at least in its “orthodox” Sunni form, offers its 
adherents a supreme degree of salvation certainty. Already Ignaz Goldziher, in 
1920, wrote about the “pure optimism” of Muslim soteriology.'4° According 
to Gustav von Grunebaum’s classic formulation (1969), Islam does away with 
the idea of original sin and reduces salvation to obedience to an all-powerful 
God, thus making salvation “a door that is easily unlocked.”"* According to 
Smith and Haddad, not just the kalam tradition but also “popular belief chose 


57 Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de homme. Gardet’s volume should be read alongside TG, 
which contains a wealth of information particularly on the early centuries. Other useful sur- 
veys of eschatology in Sunni kalam include Stieglecker, Glaubenslehren, 730-98; Martin, 
La vie future. 

58 El-Saleh was murdered in 1986, a victim of the Lebanese civil war. 

59 Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 127-46. 

"4° Goldziher, Richtungen, 160. 

™4™ Von Grunebaum, “Ausbreitungs- und Anpassungsfahigkeit,” 15. 
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to see that all but the most sinful will be saved by Muhammad’s intercession 
and God’s mercy at the final time.”'+* Paradise, in consequence, is assigned a 
far more central role in Islamic eschatology than hell. While the precise degree 
to which the certainty of salvation characterises the Islamic tradition remains 
a subject worthy of study, despite all generalisations to the contrary, the fact 
is that hell has fallen almost completely through the grid of Western scholar- 
ship on Islam.'#} The only book-length study of the Muslim hell, a 1901 Basel 
dissertation by Jonas Meyer (Die Hélle im Islam), is largely a paraphrase of 
certain sections in a medieval eschatological manual, al-Takhwif min al-nar 
(Causing Fear of the Fire) of Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali (d. 795/1393). As such, it 
offers little analysis. On the whole, the study of Islam has tended to privilege 
notions of spiritual ascent over the descent into the nether regions of the oth- 
erworld. Perhaps this is because the notion that the god of Islam is essentially 
merciful has proven more palatable to liberal scholars of religion than the terri- 
fying spectre of a punisher deity. The Muslim hell is a messy, sometimes shock- 
ingly violent place, an interpretive challenge that few have been interested in 
meeting head-on. It is telling that the entry on paradise (1965) in the second 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (1954-2005) counts eleven columns in 
the printed edition, while hell (written in the same year) is awarded less than 
one column. "4+ 

Secondly, much of the scholarly literature on Islamic eschatology suffers 
from a lack of historical argument, or takes too narrow a view of what 
is historically relevant. For El-Saleh, for example, Muslim eschatologi- 
cal thought ends more or less with Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 63 8/1240); after him, 
there is only “total decadence” (décadence totale).'4’ Smith and Haddad 
divide the entire history of Islamic eschatology into “classical” and “mod- 
ern.” This rather dramatically overstates the break between “classical” and 
“modern” Islamic thought, while failing to see the important continuities 
that connect the precolonial and postcolonial periods. It also makes “clas- 
sical” Islam into one homogenous, static block, only shaken into movement 
by the encounter with (Western) modernity, a view that seems increasingly 
vulnerable to criticism. 


42 Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 81. 

™43 Exceptions include Lange, “Islamische Héllenvorstellungen”; idem, Justice, punishment, 
to1-75; idem, “Where on earth is hell?”; Thomassen, “Islamic hell.” Some further studies 
dealing with aspects of hell in the Quran are discussed in Chapter 1 of this book. See also 
Hamza, “To hell and back,” which deals specifically with the emergence of the doctrine of 
the temporary punishment in hell of Muslim sinners. 

m44 FI2, s.v. Dianna (L. Gardet); s.v. Diahannam (L. Gardet). The entry on “al-Nar” (1995) 

deals exclusively with fire as one of the four elements. The more recent Encyclopaedia of 

the Qur’an (2001-6) shows a more balanced approach, but still favours paradise (sixteen 

columns) over hell (twelve columns). See EQ, s.v. Paradise, 12a-20a (L. Kinberg); ibid., s.v. 

Hell and Hellfire, I, 414a-420a (R. W. Gwynne). 
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Thirdly and finally, there is a tendency to privilege Sunni traditionism 
and kalam over mystical, philosophical, and literary expressions of Muslim 
eschatology, including those of a non-Sunni provenance. To be fair, Smith 
and Haddad explicitly acknowledge that their study is limited to the Sunni 
tradition, due to “the wealth of material ... and in the interests of feasibil- 
ity”; and they encourage “other scholars” to study “Shi‘i thought as well as 
philosophical and mystical interpretation[s]” of the Islamic afterlife.*4° Such 
methodological restraint deserves applause; nonetheless, the title of Smith’s 
and Haddad’s work misleadingly promises its readers that they will learn 
about “the Islamic understanding of death and resurrection.” Be that as it 
may, as things stand, there are to date no synthetic, book-length studies in 
any Western language of either Shi‘i eschatology, or philosophical and mys- 
tical conceptions of paradise and hell in Islam.*47 

Scholarly explorations of the literary aspects of the Islamic paradise 
and hell have fared somewhat better. This is primarily due to the r919 
landmark study of the Spanish Jesuit, Miguel Asin Palacios, La escatologia 
musulmana en la Divina comedia, quite possibly the most erudite contri- 
bution to the study of Islamic eschatology in the twentieth century.‘* Asin 
uses the tools and methods of literary criticism to bring to the surface the 
striking structural similarities that exist between accounts of otherworldly 
journeys in Islam and Dante’s Divine Comedy. Famously, Asin concludes 
that Dante must have known the Islamic sources, and used them. While 
containing much valuable information gleaned from an impressive range 
of primary sources, Asin is interested, first and foremost, in the comparison 
with Dante’s work, and with the genre of otherworldly journeys in par- 
ticular. This largely restricts his attention, as far as Islamic traditions are 
concerned, to the various versions of the Ascension (mi‘raj) of the prophet 
Muhammad. Since the days of Asin, a comparatively large body of scholar- 
ship on the mi‘raj has accumulated, although few scholars have focused on 
the paradise and hell sections of the narrative; recent studies, however, have 
begun to redress this situation.'#? 


™46 Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, xii. 

147 There are, of course, important articles devoted to aspects of these fields. Readers are 
invited to turn to the first paragraphs of the relevant chapters of this book for references. 

“48 Asin, Escatologia. A partial English translation appeared in 1926. One should consult 
Asin’s work in conjunction with Enrico Cerulli’s two follow-up volumes (1949, 1972), 
in which Cerulli builds up an impressive amount of evidence in support of Asin’s sugges- 
tion. For a history of the controversy following the first publication of Asin’s book, see the 
appendix to the revised edition (“Historia y critica de una polémica”). See also Kennedy, 
“Muslim sources of Dante?”; Kremer, “Islamische Einfliisse”; Strohmaier, “Die angeblichen 
und die wirklichen orientalischen Quellen”; and the recent discussion by Attar, “An Islamic 
paradiso?” 

49 See, in particular, Colby, “Fire in the upper heavens”; Tottoli, “Muslim eschatology”; idem, 
“Tours of hell”; Vuckovic, Heavenly journeys. 
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As for scholarly engagements with Muslim narrative eschatology in the 
form of hadith,‘’° two studies deserve special mention. Franz Rosenthal, in 
“Reflections on Love in Paradise” (1987), unabashedly and soberly discusses 
the preponderance of somatic and sexual imagery in Muslim eschatology, 
noting “the extreme delicacy with which rationalists ... had to approach 
metaphysical problems” and providing a sangfroid assessment of the gen- 
der imbalances in the Muslim hereafter.*5t While Rosenthal should be given 
credit for laying to rest a long tradition of high-brow dismissal of, and 
moral indignation over, Muslim narrative eschatology,'5* Aziz al-Azmeh, in 
“Rhetoric for the Senses: A Consideration of Muslim Paradise Narratives” 
(1995), goes a step further, celebrating the “cognizance of desire” in Islamic 
paradise narratives, while also emphasising that “the pleasures of Paradise 
are polymorphous and engage all the senses, although genital carnality is 
a pronounced element.”'53 Al-Azmeh, who writes from the perspective of 
Lacan-inspired literary studies, focuses his attention on the aspect of the 
“spectacular” of Muslim paradise narratives, but he also lists a whole range 
of additional ways of studying the “aesthetics of reception of these narra- 
tives.” Among the topics deserving scholarly attention, he not only names 
the “insertion [of these narratives] in social and temporal instances of pie- 
tistic practice and belief, in preachers’ art, their relative weight and location 
in the imaginary life of various times, places, and socio-cultural locations, 
their relation to non-canonical materials,” but also “the metaphorical use 
of Paradise to articulate mundane matters” and “the ironical and irreverent 
pronouncements on the descriptions of Paradise.” Finally, he flags up the 
importance of studying “the literary genres in which paradisiacal narratives 
are inserted,” the “structural study of these narratives as myths [and] in 
terms of psychoanalytical categories,” as well as “motifemic analysis and 
cross-cultural comparison.” *54 


‘so On fictional narrativity and the imagination as a characteristic of hadith literature, see 
Ginther, “Fictional narration.” For a literary analysis of select aspects of Qur’anic and 
hadith-based eschatology, see idem, “God disdains not to strike a simile (Q 2:26).” 

st Rosenthal, “Reflections on love,” 249, 252. 

‘ss Continuing earlier dismissals into the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Berthels 
wrote that “the houris [in Islam] are a sensual reification (Versinnlichung) of Zoroastrian 
spiritual beings ... degraded (hberabgedriickt) to accord with a primitive people of the 
desert.... In the orthodox commentaries and popular traditions, the sensual details increase, 
such that the image becomes almost repugnant to European taste. The heavenly bride 
eventually becomes a kind of eternal young prostitute.” See Berthels, “Die paradiesischen 
Jungfraun,” 268. Max Weber called the Islamic paradise “a soldier’s sensual paradise.” See 
Turner, Weber and Islam, 139. 

ss Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric of the senses,” 215, 217 (emphasis is mine). Also written in the 
Lacanian tradition is Ibrahim Mahmiid’s Jughrafiyyat al-maladhdhat: al-jins fi l-janna (‘The 
geography of pleasures: Sex in paradise’) from 1998, a veritable encyclopaedia of the plea- 
sures of the senses in paradise, a sprawling, garrulous meditation on Muslim traditionist 
literature. 

4 Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric of the senses,” 219-20. 
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Al-Azmeh’s list is a mouthful. In recent years, a number of studies have 
begun to fill in the slots in the analytical grid sketched out by al-Azmeh. 
Thomas Bauer, for example, has traced the genealogy of the genre of the 
Islamic “Books of the Dead” (2002); Brooke Olson Vuckovic has proposed 
a reading of mi‘raj narratives about the otherworld in the light of the social 
divisions and hierarchies of medieval Islamic society (2005); Brannon 
Wheeler, in a remarkable monograph, has studied the ideological under- 
pinnings of the paradise myth centred on the sanctuary in Mecca (2006); 
Zoltan Szombathy has analysed metaphorical usage of paradise and hell in 
classical Arabic poetry and belles-lettres (2008).'55 In various publications, 
I have examined eschatological narratives through the lens of the structural- 
ist analysis of myth, the psychology of religion, as well as the study of ritual 
(2008, 2009, 2011, forthcoming).*5* Nerina Rustomji’s The Garden and the 
Fire (2009) explores overlaps between the materiality of the Sunni “canoni- 
cal” or “mainstream”'’’ afterlife and Islamic material culture on earth, a 
theme that I also pursue in this book, particularly in Chapters 5 and 8. 
Recently, Ataa Denkha, in L’imaginaire du paradise et de l’au-dela dans le 
christianisme et Pislam, has attempted the kind of “cross-cultural compari- 
son” al-Azmeh calls for.'5* 

Shortly after this book went to press, two edited volumes devoted to the 
Islamic paradise and the Islamic hell saw the light of the day.*s? In as much 
as the manifold contributions to these two collections were available to me, 
and with the kind permission of authors, I have referred to them in this book 
as forthcoming. However, I have not been able to incorporate every single 
chapter. In sum, although the small body of scholarship on Islamic eschatol- 
ogy has substantially increased in the last decade or so, much remains to 
be done. As Alan S. Segal rightly remarks in his recent magisterial history 


ss Bauer, “Islamische Totenbiicher”; Vuckovic, Heavenly journeys; Wheeler, Mecca and Eden; 
Szombathy, “Come hell or high water.” 

x6 Lange, Justice, 101-75; idem, “Where on earth is hell?”; idem, “Sitting by the ruler’s 
throne”; idem, “The ‘eight gates of paradise’-tradition.” 

87 Rustomji, The Garden and the Fire, xvi. 

8 Denkha, L’imaginaire du paradis. As in the case with Rustomji, Denkha’s grasp of the 
primary and secondary sources is patchy. E.g., Denkha fails to mention Rosenthal’s and 
al-Azmeh’s fundamental studies, nor does she seem to have consulted Ebrahim Moosa’s 
Ghazali and the poetics of imagination or Christiane Gruber’s various publications on the 
illustrated mi‘raj manuscripts, despite the fact that both the concept of the imagination and 
the figurative depictions of paradise and hell in Islamic art are central concerns of her work. 
Rustomji misses references to Bauer’s “Islamische Totenbiicher,” Gardet’s Dieu et la destinée 
de l’homme, Horovitz’s “Das islamische Paradies,” and most of the German scholarship, 
including Andre’s Ursprung. As for primary sources, the bibliographies and notes show 
that only a fraction of the available material has been considered. 

ts9 Gunther and Lawson (eds.), Roads to paradise; Lange (ed.), Locating hell. Another recent 
collection of papers on the Islamic paradise and hell (though mostly on the former) is 
Dévényi and Fodor (eds.), Proceedings (2008, 2012). 
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of the afterlife in Western religions, “Islamic views of the afterlife are just 
as rich and manifold as in Judaism or Christianity, but ... different in some 
important ways.” This leads Segal to conclude that the study of “the whole 
tradition” is an important desideratum of scholarship.‘°° Taking Segal by 
the word, this book aims to provide as full an account of the history of the 
Islamic paradise and hell as is presently possible on the basis of the published 
and unpublished primary sources, as well as the scholarship produced on the 
topic in the major modern research languages. Of course, there are limits to 
this undertaking. I am sure to have missed some books, particularly when 
written in languages to which I have only restricted access (such as Russian 
or Turkish). In other cases, I also decided against including some sources. 
On the whole, however, I am confident that what I offer here is the most 
complete overview of Islamic eschatology hitherto available in the literature. 


Overview of Chapters and Note on Illustrations 


I recommend general readers start their journey through this book not at the 
beginning, in Chapter 1, but plunge instead into the middle, that is, Chapter 4, 
where stock is taken of the vast reservoir of images and ideas about paradise 
and hell in late-medieval Muslim hadith literature. Similar surveys, more or 
less systematic and concise, exist in the scholarly literature, but none is based 
on the four authoritative sources that I put under the magnifying glass here, 
and none offers an integrated discussion of both Sunni and Shi‘ traditions. 
I present the material gleaned from these four Sunni and Shii eschatological 
compendia under five main headings: paradise and hell between death and 
resurrection; time and space in the Muslim otherworld; animals and nonhu- 
man beings in paradise and hell; the bodies of the human inhabitants of the 
otherworld; and sins and virtues of the blessed and the damned. This serves, 
I hope, to lay bare the core concerns that structure these texts. 

Chapters 1 to 3, which may be read next, trace the genealogy of Islamic 
narrative eschatology, the pretexts, so to speak, to the panoptic vision of 
paradise and hell that I sketch in Chapter 4. Chapter 1 looks at the discourse 
of paradise and hell in the Qur'an. First, it outlines the phenomenology of 
paradise and hell in the Qur'an, treating the text as if it were an analogously 
related, internally consistent unity, in order to take stock of the repertoire of 
images and ideas about the otherworld that the Quran has in store. In a sec- 
ond step, I advance hypotheses regarding the gradual inner-Quranic devel- 
opment of eschatological themes. This serves to complicate the assumption 
of the analogous consistency of the text, be it eschatological or otherwise. 
Thirdly and finally, I trace the Qur’an’s intertextual relations with the litera- 
tures of the Late Antique Near East. This allows me, at the end the chapter, 
to draw some fresh conclusions about what I see as a salient characteristic 


re Segal, Life after death, 639. 
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of Quranic eschatology, namely, its propensity to conceive of this world and 
the otherworld as a synchronic whole, a merismos. In my view, the Quran 
thus facilitated, rather than hampered,*® the development of immanentist 
eschatological thought in Islam. 

Chapters 2 and 3, which should be read in tandem, tell the history of 
several literary genres of narrative eschatology in Islam. There is, on the 
one hand, the traditionist, hadith-based literature on paradise and hell, a 
genre that developed its own formal and qualitative standards and whose 
long-term continuity through the centuries deserves notice (Chapter 2). 
As I show, it is possible to distinguish between three different phases of 
expansion and contraction of this genre, marked by shifting views about 
what kind of hadiths could legitimately be included and what not. On 
the other hand, we are faced with copious amounts of eschatological 
texts written in a hortatory and popular vein (Chapter 3). While the for- 
mer, hortatory type uses narratives about paradise and hell primarily in 
order to cultivate a proper pious mixture of hope and fear and to incul- 
cate correct moral conduct in the believers, the latter, popular tradition is 
concerned with the awe-inspiring and the marvellous of the Islamic oth- 
erworld. Often, it is quite simply a question of telling a good story. It is in 
this chapter that I deal with the well-known eschatological manuals such 
as the Subtle Traditions about the Garden and the Fire or The Precious 
Pearl, first edited by Moritz Wolff and Lucien Gautier (see preceding text); 
also the various ascension tales in Islam, as well as a number of other 
often-told stories about the otherworld, are discussed here. On the whole, 
Chapters 1 through 4, which together form Part I of this book, trace the 
gradual growth of the increasingly differentiated Muslim narrative litera- 
ture of the otherworld. 

Part II examines the various theological, mystical, and philosophical 
accounts of paradise and hell, as well as the innerworldly, material mani- 
festations of the Muslim otherworld. In the course of the chapters in Part 
II, a diverse spectrum of alternative visions of the otherworld gradually 
comes into relief. This serves to demonstrate that there is no single Islamic 
understanding of paradise and hell, a fact that on occasion troubled Muslim 
scholars. Some even felt propelled to insist that all deviations from their nor- 
mative view of the otherworld amounted to a distortion of the faith. Clad in 
the form of an apocalyptic hadith, it was averred that the antichrist (dajjal) 
appearing at the end of time “will bring a paradise and a hell, and his hell is 
paradise, and his paradise is hell.”*** Chapters 5 and 6 deal with theologi- 
cal and philosophical teleographies in Sunni and Shi‘ traditions. Chapter 5 


6t Crone, Nativist prophets, 462. 
6 Muslim, Sabih, k. al-fitan 104 (b. dhikr al-dajjal), IV, 2249; Ibn Maja, Sunan, k. al-fitan 33 
(b. fitnat al-dajjal), IM, 448; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, V, 383, 397. See CTM, s.v. j-f-l, I, 35 1a. 
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critically revisits three common characterisations of Sunni theological escha- 
tology: first, that it stresses the utter transcendence of the otherworld in both 
space and time; secondly, that it is supremely optimistic, promising easy 
salvation for believers; and thirdly, that its conception of the otherworld 
is unfailingly materialistic. I end this chapter with a consideration of the 
gradual rise of the idea of an “imaginable” (kbayali) otherworld, excavating 
its roots in the thought of Avicenna in the fourth/tenth century and pass- 
ing through al-Ghazali in the fifth/eleventh and al-Suhrawardi in the sixth/ 
twelfth century. Chapter 6 pursues this theme of a “World of Image” (‘alam 
al-mithal) into late-medieval Shi‘i eschatology, but then moves back in time 
to tell the history of Twelver-Shi‘i traditionist and systematic, kalam-style 
literature on the otherworld. I also devote some space to the flowering of 
eschatological hadith in eleventh/seventeenth-century Akhbari Shi‘ism, con- 
cluding this chapter with a survey of the philosophical eschatology of the 
Ismailis. 

Chapter 7 presents a sevenfold typology of Muslim renunciant and mysti- 
cal interpretations of the otherworld. The only previous attempt to do some- 
thing similar that I am aware of, a chapter in El-Saleh’s La vie future selon 
le Coran, remains fundamental, but I feel that a recalibration of El-Saleh’s 
findings is overdue. It is true, as El-Saleh asserts, that the mystics of Islam 
never explicitly deny the corporeality of the afterlife, but more relevant and 
indeed more interesting, I believe, is the question of the relative importance 
they attribute (or do not attribute) to this physicality. Furthermore, I dis- 
agree with El-Saleh when he states that the Sufis’ intense preoccupation 
with the otherworld results in a diminution, in their eyes, of the status of 
the world of the here-and-now. Sufis of various periods speak eloquently of 
the ways in which this world and the otherworld are intertwined, or mirror 
each other. In addition, it deserves our attention that ethical and interioris- 
ing eschatologies flourished in Sufi milieus, and not only in the centuries 
up until Ibn al-‘Arabi, but also in later times, in which the concept of the 
imagination played an ever more important role. On both accounts, it seems 
to me, El-Saleh is hostage to a modern reflex, that is, to see Sufi-inspired 
eschatology, particularly in its late-medieval manifestations, as inimical to 
the fundamental principles and values of modernity. 

The concluding Chapter 8 is an exploration of the manifold innerworldly 
manifestations of paradise and hell in Islamic topography, architecture, and 
ritual. As I argue, paradise and hell were not only models of, but also served 
as models for, human society on earth. I discuss a number of places, build- 
ings, and rituals that were assimilated, and sometimes equated, with places, 
buildings, and rituals in paradise and hell, and thereby provided with oth- 
erworldly layers of meaning. It is perhaps in this area of concrete cultural 
production that the theme of “eschatology now,” the slippage between this 
world and the otherworld, which runs like a baseline through the chapters 
of this book, becomes most tangible. At the same time, the observations 
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and conclusions drawn in this chapter are the most tentative and specula- 
tive of this study; for eschatological interpretations of the kind presented 
here never impose, only suggest themselves. It should also be noted that the 
question of cui bono is notoriously difficult to decide in all cases. In certain 
instances, it is possible that multiple parties stood to benefit from the pres- 
ence of paradise and hell on earth. 

Finally, in the Epilogue I review some of the major transformations of the 
traditional Muslim picture of paradise and hell in the modern and contem- 
porary period. I have kept this section deliberately short. This is because, 
on the one hand, I tend to see more continuities than discontinuities in the 
modern and contemporary Muslim discourse on paradise and hell. On the 
other hand, a full discussion of eschatology in Islamic (post-)modernity 
would have required me to delve into a vast sea of additional texts and 
traditions. This would inevitably have led to a further swelling of the man- 
uscript, which has already become worryingly more voluminous than what 
I intended in the beginning. This is not to say that it would not be worth- 
while to write a study of modern and contemporary Islamic eschatology, 
examining its various types, concerns, and sensibilities; but this is a project 
for another time. In the Conclusion, therefore, I only highlight some salient 
contributions to the Muslim discourse on paradise and hell in the last two 
hundred years or so, and end by offering some synthetic reflections. 

To conclude this Introduction, a note on illustrations. The tradition of 
depicting paradise and hell in Islamic figurative arts is not particularly rich, 
certainly not when compared to the European history of painting the oth- 
erworld. As suggested previously, more creative energy was poured into lin- 
guistic representations of the two otherworldly abodes. Nonetheless, there is 
an unbroken tradition of such depictions from at least the eighth/fourteenth 
century onwards, including diagrammatic and topographical representations 
of paradise and hell. I have thought it appropriate to include a number of 
examples, some of which are well known, others less so. These examples are 
derived from illustrated manuscripts of the prophet Muhammad’s Ascension 
(mi‘raj), of the popular genre known under the title of The Stories of the 
Prophets (Oisas al-anbiya’), of the so-called Books of Omen (Falnamas), 
of the Marvels of Creation (‘Aja’ib al-makhligat), and of hajj guidebooks 
(Hajjnamas).*® I should like to note that I have not chosen these images for 
their artistic merits, which, not being an art historian, I am ill positioned to 
judge anyway. While these images doubtlessly deserve a proper art historical 
analysis, a comprehensive study of paradise and hell in Islamic figurative art 
remains to be written. 


‘63 Interested readers should further refer to the following works, in which most of the known 
images are published: And, Minyatiir; idem, Minyatiirlerle; Blair and Bloom, Images of 
paradise; Farhad, Falnama; Milstein, Rthrdanz, and Schmitz, Stories of the prophets; Séguy, 
The miraculous journey. For a recent overview, see also Gruber, “Signs of the Hour.” 


PART I 


TEXTUAL FOUNDATIONS: NARRATING 
THE OTHERWORLD 


The Otherworld Revealed: Paradise 
and Hell in the Qur’an 


Even a cursory reading shows that the Qur’an is a text that is deeply con- 
cerned with the relationship between this world (al-dunya) and the oth- 
erworld (al-akhira).' The Qur’an states that, next to the belief in God, 
His angels, scriptures, and prophets, the belief in the “last day” (al-yawm 
al-akhir) is one of the five essential tenets of faith (4:136); this contrasts 
with the view of those who deny the message brought by Muhammad, “who 
say: ‘There is none but our worldly life, and we shall not be resurrected’ ” (Q 
6:29). In virtually every sura one finds verses, often long passages amount- 
ing to colourful tableaux, that relate to the events surrounding resurrection, 
judgement, paradise, and hell. Roughly a tenth of the Qur'an, perhaps more, 
deals with matters eschatological. The terms al-dunya and al-akhira, in their 
cosmological sense, each appear in 108 verses of the Qur'an. In half of these 
instances, that is, in fifty-four verses, al-dunya and al-akhira are paired. In 
the other instances, al-dunya is found in combination with synonyms of 
al-akhira, or is accompanied by references to the Day of Judgement or the 
rewards in paradise (e.g., 3:14, 10:7-10; I1:15—16; 33:28-29). Meanwhile, 
al-akhira occurs several times in tandem with al-ila (“the first [abode],” e.g., 
28:70). In sum, al-dunyda and al-akhira are wedded closely in the Qur’an. 
What catches the eye is that al-dunya (“the nearer [abode]”) is a spatial 
concept (cf. 37:6, 67:5), while al-akhira (“the last [abode]”) denotes a tem- 
poral relationship. The Arabic adjective akhir (“last”), however, oscillates 
into the semantic range of akbar (“other”), both deriving from the same 


' This has repeatedly been noted in the scholarly literature. See, e.g., Goldziher, Introduction, 
7; Stytkevych, Muhammad, to-11; Reynolds, The Qur’an and its biblical subtext, 251; Sinai, 
Die heilige Schrift, 78; Shoemaker, The death of a prophet, 120, and the references provided 
there (n6). Recently, Raymond Farrin has argued that eschatology is central to the Qur'an not 
just in quantitative, but also in structural and compositional terms. See Farrin, Structure and 
Quranic interpretation, xvi, 5-69. On the “marginalization of eschatology” in mainstream 
Quranic studies, see Shoemaker, The death of a prophet, 120-36, and the discussion that 
follows, n159. 
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consonantal root (’-kh-r).* Al-akhira, therefore, also indicates a spatially 
“distant” or simply, an “other abode.”} As such, it also occurs as the anto- 
nym of “the earth” (al-ard, 28:83). The superiority of this “other abode” 
over the “nearer abode” is stressed throughout the Quran. Al-akhira is 
“better” (93:4, I2:109, 16:30, passim); the “enjoyment” of al-dunya is 
trivial compared to that of al-akhira (9:38); people are urged to “sell” their 
life on earth for life in al-akhira (4:74); and so forth. Only al-akhira offers 
a sense of structured security — it is “the abode of stability” (dar al-qarar, 
40:39). The world of the here and now, by contrast, is “the fleeting one” 
(al-‘ajila, 17:18, 75:20, 76:23), a “place of temporary lodging” (2:3 5-6). 
As one verse puts it succinctly, “this lower life (al-hayat al-dunya) is but 
sport and play, but the other abode: that is truly life” (29:64). The term 
al-akhira, in this perspective, also refers to “the ultimate abode.” In con- 
sequence, one may question common renderings of the Qur’anic al-akhira 
as “the afterworld.” As is argued in this chapter and indeed in many other 
places of this book, rather than restricting the term to its diachronic, tem- 
poral meaning, we should consider a broader translation of al-akhira as 
“the otherworld.” 

How much room does the Qur'an give to paradise and hell, respec- 
tively? How optimistic or pessimistic, judging on this basis, is it in regard 
to humankind’s prospects of salvation? Counting the number of Qur’anic 
verses in which paradise and hell figure is less straightforward than one 
might think. Both have multiple synonyms in the Qur'an: paradise is usu- 
ally referred to as “the Garden” (al-janna, used more than eighty times), but 
one also encounters its plural, jannat (more than forty occurrences), often 
in compounds such as jannat ‘adn (“the gardens of Eden,” eleven occur- 
rences), jannat/jannat al-na ‘im (“the garden/s of delight,” five occurrences), 
jannat/jannat al-ma’wa (“the garden/s of refuge,” 32:19, 53:15), or janndat 
al-firdaws (“the gardens of paradise,” 18:107). In addition, expressions 
such as ‘illiyyin (“the highest,” 83:18-21) and dar al-salam (“the abode 
of peace,” 6:127, 10:25), while also allowing for other interpretations, are 
usually understood by exegetes and scholars to figure among the names of 
paradise.*+ Hell is most commonly designated as “the Fire” (al-nar, some 
I25 occurrences), its proper name being jahannam (“Gehenna,” some 
seventy-seven occurrences). In addition, one finds al-jahim (“the furnace,” 
twenty-six occurrences), al-sa‘ir (“the blaze,” eighteen occurrences), saqar 
(“extreme heat” [?], four occurrences), butama (“the insatiable,” 104:4, 


> A relatively common synonym in classical Arabic for al-akhira is al-ukhra, “the other|world].” 
See Lane, Arabic-English lexicon, s.v.’-kh-r. Cf. Zamitt, A comparative lexical study, 70. 

3 Cf. Bravmann, Spiritual background, 32-7. On al-akhira and cognates in pre-Islamic poetry, 
see now El! Masri, “Min al-ba‘d ila |-ahira.” 

+ On the names of paradise in the Qur’an, see Horovitz, “Das islamische Paradies,” esp. 59-61; 
EQ, s.v. Paradise, IV, 12a-20a, at 12b-1§a (L. Kinberg). 
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5), laza (“blazing fire,” 70:15), and hawiya (“pit, abyss” [?], 101:9),5 among 
others. 

Further complicating the attempt to quantify the appearance of paradise 
and hell in the Quran is the fact that the text is replete with metonymical 
expressions that conjure up, in one image, the bounties and the miseries of 
the otherworld. Thus, in multiple verses the believers are promised as future 
reward a “rich provision” (e.g., 34:4), while the unbelievers and sinners are 
laconically threatened with a “painful chastisement” (e.g., 34:5). Somewhat 
more elaborate are brief, evocative vignettes of paradise and hell, stereotyped 
phrases such as the promise of “gardens under which rivers flow, in which they 
will remain forever” (5:85 and passim in some fifty places). Not counting the 
metonymical expressions, but adding up all verses, including the vignettes, in 
which the two otherworldly realms are named and described at some length, it 
results that about 320 Quranic verses relate to paradise and about 400 to hell. 
Different counts remain possible, but it is hardly the case that paradise occu- 
pies “significantly more space” in the Qur'an than hell, as has been claimed.° If 
anything, the opposite is true.” 
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No doubt the concept of a final reckoning of souls on the Day of Resurrection 
is a dominant theme in Quranic eschatology. In several passages (10:45, 
20:103-4, 23:112-3, 36:52), the Qur'an suggests that the souls of the dead 
fall into sleep until the Day of Judgement, so that the intermittent time span 
seems of no consequence to them when they wake up at the end of time.* On 


5 On these names, see O’Shaughnessy, “The seven names.” On jahannam, see also Elz, s.v. 
Djahannam, II, 3 81rb-382a (L. Gardet); Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 105-6. On saqar, see Bell 
and Watt, Introduction, 161 (stating that the meaning is unknown); Elz, s.v. Sakar, VIII, 881a 
(D. Gimaret). On hutama, see Neuwirth, Koran, 709; eadem, Handkommentar, 149, 151-3 
(ad Q 104:4); Jeffery, Materials, 112. On hawiya, see Bellamy, “Fa-ummuhi hawiyah”; EQ, 
s.v. Pit, IV, rooa-ro4a (D. Stewart); Paret, Kommentar, 518-9 (ad Q 101:6-11). 

6 Neuwirth, Koran, 439. Tellingly, the index of Neuwirth’s study has an entry for “paradise,” but 

not for “hell.” Similar statements can be found in Andree, Mohammed: The man and his faith, 56; 

Neuwirth, “Reclaiming paradise lost,” 333; Madigan, “Themes and topics,” 91; Sviri, “Between 

fear and hope,” 323 (stressing Q 7:156: “He said, I smite with my punishment those whom 

I wish, but My mercy embraces everything.”); Andra, Ursprung, 234. Andre adds that paradise 

is not as central in the Quran as certain Christian polemicists made it to be. Meanwhile, Sells, 

Approaching the Qur’an, 23, contends that it is a “standard stereotype about ... the Qur'an ... that 

Islam is a religion of fear.” Less focused on potential polemic uses of the argument is Rosenthal, 

“Sweeter than hope,” 79, who prefers to leave the question open (stressing Q 17:57, according to 

which the believers “will hope for God’s mercy and fear His punishment.”) 

Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 67-8; Bell, The origins, 103n1. Jones, “Paradise and hell,” 110, 

counts ninety-two “significant passages” about hell and sixty-two about paradise. 

Several scholars stress the dependence of this idea on the eschatology of Syriac Christian 

writers. See Andre, Origines, 165-7; idem, Ursprung, 153-63; idem, Mohammed, 89-90; 

O’Shaughnessy, Muhammad’s Thoughts, 69-70. See now also Tesei, “Barzakh.” 
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multiple occasions, however, the Qur'an also refers to the simultaneity of life 
on earth and in the otherworld.? In 3:169, the Qur’an declares that the believ- 
ers must not think that those who are killed “in God’s way” are dead; rather, 
they are “alive with their Lord and provided for.” Presumably, this indicates 
that paradise is now, at least for some, namely, the martyrs.'? However, the 
Quran does not reserve immediate postmortem retribution to martyrs alone. 
In a story told in Q 36:13-26, a man from a mythical past age is told: “enter 
the Garden!” This is after he has come to the defence of three prophets sent by 
God. How he dies, or indeed whether he is dead, is not said, although it seems 
reasonable to assume that he is martyred. Others, such as the wives of Noah 
and Lot (66:10), pass into hell without delay. The Quran states that “the fam- 
ily of Pharaoh” are “fuel for the Fire” and that God “seized” them on account 
of their sins (3:10-11). One passage makes an explicit connection between the 
moment of death and the punishment that immediately follows it: “When the 
wrong-doers are in the floods of death ... the angels are stretching out their 
hands [saying]: ‘Give up your souls. Today you are recompensed with the tor- 
ment of humiliation’. . .” (6:93). 

It might be countered that the Qur’an regularly employs preterite verb 
forms, as it does when God is said to “have made” certain people “fuel 
for the Fire,” to describe a future event (e.g., 7:44, 11:98, 14:21, 18:99, 
77:37-8).'' This is no doubt true. However, the Qur'an in general is “lacking 
a notion of time as divided into past, present and future.” * The line between 
the time of the mythical past, the time of the here and now, and the time of 
the otherworld is oftentimes blurred.*} Let us recall that the Qur’an chal- 
lenges the fatalistic conception, common among pre-Islamic Arabs, of time 
(dahr) as an irreversible, linear process to which all humans must yield. In 
contrast, the Qur'an disempowers time and subjects it to God’s sovereignty."+ 


Ney 


This suggests a difference with the Gospel, in which “[t]here are only very few instances ... 
that refer to a paradise existing in the present time, immediately accessible ... Jesus’s words 
of consolation for the thief hanging on the cross beside him, “Today you will be with me in 
Paradise’, are not representative of biblical theology....” See Auffarth, “Paradise now,” 169. 
70 Cf. Q 2:154. See on this point, Reynolds, The Qur’an and its biblical subtext, 156-67. Cf. 
Revelation 2:10; 19:16; 20:4, where martyrs are singled out as inhabitants of paradise. Cf. 
Lang, Himmel und Holle, 30-1; Segal, Life after death, 481. On the Church Fathers, who 
usually restrict direct access to paradise to martyrs, see Andre, Origines, 168. For Jewish 
examples, see Volz, Jtidische Eschatologie, 377. 

The perfect and the imperfect verb forms in the Qur'an indicate an action’s aspect, that is, 
whether it is concluded or still-to-be concluded, rather than its taking place in the past, pres- 
ent, or future. See Reuschel, Aspekt und Tempus, 211-17, 289. The Qur’an’s use of the per- 
fect to indicate the eschatological future is mentioned neither in Reckendorf’s Syntaktische 
Verhiltnisse (1895) nor in Wright’s Grammar (1896, 3rd ed.), but see Ewald, Grammatica, 
II, 347. I owe this reference to Holger Gzella. 

"= EQ, s.v. Chronology of the Qur'an, I, 316a-335a, at 318b (G. Bowering). 

% Cf. Dayeh, “Al-hawamim,” 461-98, at 489. 

I borrow this phrase from Tamer, Zeit und Gott, 187-214. Tamer speaks of the “disempow- 
erment of time” in the Qur'an (197-205) while also noting that “eschatology is the lance 
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Consequently, the dunya/akhira relationship in the Qur’an should really not 
be understood in temporal terms alone. Indeed, what gives the Qur'an its 
“depth, psychological subtlety, texture, and tone” is the overlap of earthly 
and otherworldly time, “the way the future is collapsed into the present.” *s 
Again, this suggests that equations of the Qur’anic al-akhira with the “after- 
life,” “afterworld,” or “the end”*® should be revisited, for such renderings 
imply a linear conception of time that is alien to Quranic eschatology.” 
The difference between al-dunyda and al-akhira in the Qur'an is, rather, one 
of space. 

Or is it? It is true, the Qur'an pictures paradise as a remote heavenly 
realm, accessed vertically through the “gates of heaven” (7:40). One ascends 
towards these gates over ladders (ma‘arij, 70:3) or sky-ropes (asbab, 
40:36-7) that hold the edifice of the cosmos in place.'® These “courses high 
above” offer an escape through the roof (saqf, 21:32) of the world, towards 
the other side of the firmament — but only to select beings such as prophets 
and angels. The outcast Iblis (Satan) as well as demons who try to breach 
these gates and eavesdrop on the Heavenly Council (al-mala’ al-a‘la) are 
repelled by star-hurling angels (37:6-10).'° Paradise, “a great kingdom” 
(76:20), stretches out over the entire width of the cosmic roof: it is “a garden 
whose breadth (‘arad) is like that of heaven and earth” (57:21). Paradise, in 
other words, sits on top of the heavenly dome, which stretches out like a tent 
fixed to the earth by tent pegs (78:6-7). 

However, the Quran also suggests in several places that the garden of 
Eden is located somewhere in the high regions of the earth: God tells Adam 
and Eve to “go down [from it]” (ihbiti, 2:36, 7:24, passim), as if from a 
mountain. This can be compared to a Qur’anic verse in which Moses tells 
the Israelites to “go down to Egypt” (ibbitu Misr, 2:61), as in general the 
verb habata, in the Qur'an, tends to signify a horizontal or diagonal move- 
ment rather than a vertical one.*° The image of a stratified paradise moun- 
tain, which finds further elaboration in the Qur’an (see the following text), 


directed in the Qur'an against the pagans” (198). See also Neuwirth, “Qur’anic readings,” 
775; Stowasser, The day begins at sunset, 31. Michael Morony notes similar arguments 
by early seventh-century Christian theologians (in particular Babai the Great, d. 628 CE) 
against “the belief in fate at the end of the Sasanian period.” See Morony, Iraq after the 
Muslim conquest, 427. 

'S Sells, Approaching the Qur’an, 24. Sells argues with regard to the early revelations in par- 

ticular, but his points seems applicable to the entire Qur'an. 

Rahman, Major Themes, 106. 

'7 Cf. Brown, “The apocalypse of Islam,” 372-3. 

8 Van Bladel, “Heavenly cords,” 231. 

79 On the “outcast” (rajim) Iblis and other repelled angels, see Reynolds, The Qur’an and its 
biblical subtext, 54-64. On the many possible meanings of Quranic rajim, see Silverstein, 
“On the original meaning.” 

© CEQ 2:24, 2:36, 2:38, 2:61, 7:13, 7:24, 11:48, 20:123. In Q 2:74, the stones on earth “pros- 
trate themselves in awe of God” (yahbitu min khashiyat Allah), but they do not “fall down.” 
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suggests a physical connection between paradise and earth. It also bears 
mentioning that javna, in the Quran, is the word for both otherworldly and 
earthly gardens (for the latter usage, see 26:57, 44:25—-6, and passim) — only 
in later times was a distinction made in Arabic between janna as the escha- 
tological garden, and hadiqa or bustan as its earthly counterpart.* We shall 
come back to this tension between a vertical and a horizontal conception of 
paradise in due course; suffice it here to note that paradise, in the Qur'an, is 
not neatly separated from the earth. 

There are fewer clues about the cosmological and structural coordinates 
of hell in the Qur'an. According to Q 6:35, there are two ways to cross over 
into the otherworld: either one ascends into the heavens, or one “seeks a 
hole in the earth” and goes down into it — one presumes into the subter- 
ranean hell-pit. There are “seven gates” of hell, each of which leads into a 
separate compartment inhabited by a different class of the damned (15:44). 
Hell is likened to a trench (85:4)** and to a structure with a brink (shafa, 
9:109). On Judgement Day, all people will be made to “kneel around hell” 
to look into the abyss; only the god-fearing will be picked out and lifted 
into paradise (19:68—72).*3 In another verse, hell is said to have a “lowest 
level” (al-dark al-asfal, 4:145), which indicates that it is a terraced funnel 
or a building with storeys, supported by columns (104:8-9).*4 The Quran 
suggests that the sun, whose heat is known to cause havoc on earth (18:90), 
derives its fire from hellfire: it is said to set in the west in a “fetid [boiling?] 
spring” (‘ayn bami’a, 18:86). One infers from this that during the night it 
traverses the netherworld, where it takes in a supply of fire before at dawn 
it rises in the east.*5 

When creation is undone during the apocalypse, paradise and hell do not 
perish together with “whosoever is on the earth” (55:26), then to be recre- 
ated anew; instead, as the Qur'an puts it, they are “brought near” (26:90-1) 
to the place where the resurrected are gathered. There they are shown to 
those who are waiting to be judged.” It is as if the pegs on which the cosmic 
tent rests are knocked out, so that the roof collapses onto the tent’s founda- 
tion. Paradise and hell are now so close that their inhabitants can see each 
other and talk (57:13-5); only a “partition” (bijab, 7:46) or “wall” (sar, 
57:13) separates them. 

In sum, while the Qur'an is unequivocal about the difference in value of 
al-dunya and al-akhira, it does not make a neat temporal distinction between 
the two. Neither is the spatial divide between them clear-cut. Paradise and 


+r See Hameen-Anttila, “Paradise and nature in the Quran.” 

» On the interpretation of this verse as a reference to hell, see the following text, pp. 61-2. 

» See Andree, Ursprung, 232-4, who also notes other possible interpretations of this passage. 
+ Cf. Riiling, Beitrdge, 28. 

*5 See EQ, s.v. Fire, II, 2t0a-213a, at 212a (H. Toelle). 

»6 The image resembles that sketched in 4 Ezra 7:36 rather closely. 
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paradise 


this world 


hell 


CHART 3. Al-dunya and al-akhira as merismos. 


hell are contiguous with the earth, to the extent that to-and-fro movement 
remains possible, at least potentially. Paradise and hell exercise a certain 
apocalyptic pressure on the earth. Hell, as one verse has it, is an “ambush” 
(78:21). The otherworld threatens to invade this world on that momentous 
day, near at hand, “when the sky is stripped, when hell is set ablaze, and 
when the Garden is brought near” (81:11-13). The world that humankind 
inhabits is thus squeezed in between heaven and hell, while all three realms 
form an integrated whole, reality in toto (see Chart 3).?7 


The Joys and Torments of the Qur’anic Paradise and Hell 


In the Qur’anic paradise there is “neither [excessive] sun nor cold” (76:13) 
but rather the refreshing comfort of a landscape characterised by lush green 
and shaded cool (77:41). Abundant water is found in springs and rivers that 
flow through this landscape (16:31). In one place the Quran specifies that 
there are rivers of water, milk, wine, and honey (47:15). Vegetation consists 
in meadows (rawda, 30:15), palms and pomegranate trees (55:68), vine- 
yards (78:32), acacias (talb, 56:29), and a version of the evergreen Jujube 
tree (sidr, 56:28). 

The Qur'an differentiates between two categories of inhabitants of para- 
dise (56:7-10).*® There are “those who precede [others in faith or status]” 
(al-sabigiin), a group also referred to as “those who are brought near [to 
God]” (al-mugqarrabin, 56:11), comprising both humans and angels (cf. 
4:172). A marginally lower rank seems occupied by the “companions of the 


27 EQ, s.v. Spatial relations, V, 104a-108b, at rosa (A. Neuwirth). 
*8 See also Q 4:95-6: “Those who strive, in preference to those who sit still, are promised 
degrees of rank from Him.” 
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right” (ashab al-maymana, 90:18).*? Sura 55, in fact, speaks of two separate 
gardens sitting on top of each other (55:46-58 and 55:62-76); this may 
in fact refer to the division between the two classes.3° A special status in 
paradise is also reserved for the inhabitants of the “lofty chambers” (ghuraf/ 
ghurufat, 29:58, 34:37), a kind of belétage with further “chambers built 
over them” (39:20). Such stratificatory concepts possibly reflect the idea 
of gardens built on terraces on the slope of a hill or mountain (cf. 69:22, 
88:10), a notion that might explain the Quranic phrase that rivers flow 
“beneath” these gardens and chambers (min tabtiha, 2:25, 39:20), that is, in 
the depressions running between the hills.>' 

The blessed will experience no fatigue (15:48) and their faces will be 
“radiant” from the joy of seeing God (75:22-3; cf. 83:24, 88:8).3* It is also 
stated that the wives of the believers are “purified” (mutahhara, 2:25, 3:15, 
4:57) when they join their husbands in paradise.*} Otherwise, the bodies of 
the blessed are largely the same that they possessed on earth, with the excep- 
tion that they are lavishly adorned with clothes and jewellery: the inhabit- 
ants of paradise are clad in “green garments made of silk and brocade” 
(18:31, cf. 76:21, 22:23), and they wear bracelets of silver and gold (76:21, 
22:23). 

The material culture of the Quranic paradise is rich: people dwell in 
palaces (25:10) and luxurious tents (55:72), lounging on “raised couches” 
(56:34) that are arranged in rows (52:20) and bedecked with carpets and 
cushions (88:15-6). Of physical pleasures there are plenty. Delicious fruit, 
dates, grapes, and pomegranates are readily available (55:68). Fruit clusters 
lower themselves into reach over the heads of the happy couch sitters (76:14). 
Meat (52:22) and fowl (56:21) are likewise served, as is a wine “whose seal 
is musk” (83:26) and that is variously mixed with the water of fountains 
called tasnim (83:26-7) and salsabil (76:18), or with camphor (76:5) and 
ginger (76:17). “Immortal youths” (76:19, cf. 52:24) present drinks in cups 
of silver and glass (76:1 5-6) on trays of gold (43:71). Although the connec- 
tion is not explicitly made, the houris, “doe-eyed women” (har ‘in, 44:5 4),>4 
also belong into this context of a paradisiacal banquet. The inhabitants are 


»2 On the “companions of the right” and the “companions on the left,” cf. Matthew 25:34 
and 25:41. 

3° Cf. Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 5 5-6. 

3 Paret, Kommentar, 14-5 (ad Q 2:25). For an alternative and, in my view, more cogent expla- 
nation, see the following text, p. 58. 

3+ That the vision of God’s face is the greatest joy of the inhabitants of paradise is not stated as 
clearly in the Qur'an as in the later exegetical literature. Cf. Grimme, Mohammed, Il, 161. 

33 Note also that God “purifies” (ywzakki) the blessed on the Day of Resurrection (2:174), but 
II z-k-y denotes moral rather than physical cleansing, while II ¢-h-r is both. 

34 On the meaning of abwar (fem. hawra’, pl. bur) as “doe-eyed,” or “having eyes in which the 
white is clearly distinguished from the black,” see Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen, 
57> 62. 
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wedded to these virginal “high-bosomed” maidens (52:20, 56:36—-8, 78:31) 
as a “recompense for what they have done” (5 6:24). However, in comparison 
with the culinary pleasures and the extravagant material riches enjoyed by 
the blessed, sexuality in the Quranic paradise is a rather subdued affair: the 
houris are “of modest gaze” (qdasirat al-tarf, 37:48-9; 38:523 55:56); they 
are “restrained in tents” (55:72) “like hidden pearls” (56:23).35 The houris, 
in other words, comply with what the Qur'an enjoins upon pious men and 
women on earth, namely to “lower the gaze” (ghadd al-absar) and safeguard 
chastity (24:30-1). As for the married couples who enter paradise together, 
the Quran delicately intimates congress by noting that “they recline on 
couches in the shade” (36:56). 

The blessed enjoy the company of their family (52:21), including their 
forefathers, spouses, and children (13:23), although the Qur'an is also very 
clear that fathers and sons cannot intercede for each other on the Day 
of Judgement (3:10, 3:116, 31:33, 60:3, 80:34-6), as in general interces- 
sion seems categorically denied (see, e.g., 2:48, 2:123). By contrast, some 
verses aver that intercession is possible “by His [God’s] permission” (2:25 5; 
10:3; passim). Angels may intercede (40:7), and the Prophet is encouraged 
to “seek forgiveness for your sin, and for the believers, men and women” 
(47:19), although this probably only indicates that he should pray for God’s 
mercy. This is a tension that remains unresolved.*° 

One point that is stressed repeatedly is the absence of “idle chatter” or 
“imputations” in paradise (52:23; cf. 78:35, 88:11). Instead, the inhabitants 
of paradise greet each other with the word “Peace!” (19:62), a salutation 
that is also directed to them by the angels (13:24) and by God (36:58). The 
blessed are free from rancour (7:43). The serenity of their minds is perfectly 
undisturbed, as they are relieved of any anxiety about hell (21:103). In fact, 
as one verse has it, “they will not hear the slightest sound from it” (21:102). 
However, one also finds the notion that the blessed witness the torments in 
hell, talk to the damned (7:44, 7:50-1, 74:40-7),?” and even laugh at them 
(83:34). In one particularly striking scene (37:50-7), two of the blessed 
muse about their lives on earth. “I had a comrade,” says one, “who used to 
say: ‘Are you [really] one of those who believe [the message]?’” “Will you 
look down?” suggests the other, and there he spots his former comrade “in 
the midst of hell.” “By God,” mutters the first to himself and to his acquain- 
tance of old, “you almost destroyed me [by tempting me to disbelieve] ... 
I would have been one of those brought into hell.” 


35 As Angelika Neuwirth notes, “[i]n spite of the prominence of the maidens’ virginity (vv. 
56.74), no erotic dynamics is perceivable between them and the blessed, who remain as 
unmoved as the maidens themselves, fixed to their luxurious seats.” See Neuwirth, “Quranic 
readings,” 762. 

36 For an overview, see EQ, s.v. Intercession, II, 551a-555b (V. Hoffman). 

37 Cf. 40:32, where the Day of Judgement is called yawm al-tandadi, the “Day of Mutual 
Calling.” 
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The Qur’anic landscape of hell is more developed and detailed than that 
of paradise.3* In one place, it is said that the damned “go back and forth 
between” jabannam and “boiling hot water” (hamim, 5 5:44), which appears 
to suggest that jahannam is a separate territorial unit within hell, adjacent to 
some kind of well or other body of water. There is also a spring with scald- 
ing hot water (88:5). Inside hell, there is a “searing wind” (56:42), and the 
damned are showered with “water like molten copper” (18:29). They live 
under a thick cloud of “black smoke” (56:43) and “coverings (ghawdash) 
[of fire]” (7:41), as if under a canopy (suradiq, 18:29). This canopy, how- 
ever, provides no more than the “shadow of three branches that gives no 
shade and is of no avail against the flame” (77:30-1, cf. 77:41), like a dry 
desert shrub that does not provide any coolness or comfort for the des- 
perate who seek protection underneath it. While hell is in most cases pic- 
tured as a dystopian landscape, or a furnace (2:24), there are also a few 
instances in the Qur’an in which jabannam is personified: it dialogues with 
God (50:30), roars and sighs (25:12),3? and “almost bursts asunder with 
rage” (67:7-8). Also hell’s appellation as al-hutama (104:4), “the Insatiable” 
or “the Crusher,” suggests that it is conceived as a persona, or monster. 

Presiding over hell are “harsh, severe angels who do not disobey God in 
what He commands them” (66:6), that is, to seize the damned “by the feet and 
forelocks” (55:41), beat them (8:50), and drag them back with “hooked iron 
rods” should they try to escape (22:21-2). There are nineteen of these angels 
(74:30). The Qur'an also speaks of the “guardians” (khazana) of jahannam 
(39:71, 67:8). Finally, there are the enigmatic zabaniya, whom God calls for- 
ward on the Day of Judgement as a strike force to fight the unbelievers (96:18). 

The inhabitants of hell are called the “companions of the left” (ashab 
al-shimal, 56:41, cf. 56:9). They include both humans and jinn (11:119), as 
well as the fallen angel Iblis (Satan) and his followers (7:18, 26:95). All these 
unlucky creatures are “heaped up on top of each other” and thrown into 
hell (8:37), where they are “flung into a narrow place” (25:13) and bound 
together with chains and fetters (69:30, 73:12, 76:4). The Qur'an is a good 
deal more interested in the bodies of the damned than in those of the blessed 
in paradise. On the Day of Judgement, the damned are struck blind, deaf, 
and dumb (17:97), because they were blind to the truth in their earthly lives 
(17:72) and deaf to the message of the Qur'an (41:4), during the recitation 
of which they used to encourage others to chat idly (41:26). Next to eyes, 
ears, and mouths, the face (wajh) as the seat of identity is targeted for pun- 
ishment. While the believers, as the phrase has it, “surrendered their face” 
(aslamua wajhahum) to God (3:20), the unbelievers did not, and their faces 


38 This is also noted by Jones, “Paradise and hell,” 107. 

39 The infinitives zafir (25:12) and shabig (in 67:7) denote the exhalation and inhalation of an 
ass. See Paret, Kommentar, 244 (ad Q 11:106). The donkey is said to have first produced its 
characteristic braying sound when seeing a demon. See Meier, Bemerkungen, I, 97. 
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are therefore burned in hell (21:39, 23:104) or blackened by dust (3:106, 
80:40) “as though they were covered with pieces of night” (10:27). Hell’s 
angels beat the damned on their faces (8:50) and drag them over the floor 
on them (17:97, 54:48). 

The inhabitants of hell are clothed in rags of fire (22:19), boiling copper 
or pitch (14:50),4° whereby their entire bodies are burned. To assure conti- 
nuity of punishment, skins are renewed after each burning (4:56). In addi- 
tion to their faces, their back side (zahr) is singled out for roasting (9:35, 
21:39). This is a punishment that befits those who “turned their back” to 
God (17:46, 70:17), or those who cowardly “turned their backs” in bat- 
tle (8:16). The general principle is that punishments of the damned are in 
“grades according to what they have done” (46:19). Bodies in hell are muti- 
lated and fragmented, thus losing their power to bestow identity on the 
individual. When the damned are interrogated during the judgement, their 
hands, feet, and skins all acquire the ability to speak and “testify against 
them” (24:24, 41:20). The astonishment and horror these revolting body 
parts cause is calmly countered by their observation that “we have been 
given speech by God, who can give speech to everything” (41:21). 

The annihilation of individuality is also effected through the bestialisa- 
tion of the damned: as one of their punishments they drink scalding water 
“like camels desperate with thirst” (56:5 5);* they are driven like cattle “to 
the watering-place of the Fire” (11:98, cf. 19:86); in short, they are “like 
animals — nay, they are even further astray [from salvation]” (7:179). Next 
to the dragging on faces, beating, and burning, the damned are forced to 
imbibe pus (78:25), to drink “boiling water that tears apart their bow- 
els” (47:15), and to eat thorny shrubs (dari‘, 88:6)** as well as the fruit of 
Zaqqum (56:52). Zaqqum, the Qur'an tells us, is “a tree that comes out of 
the root of hell [and whose] spathes are like the heads of devils” (37:64-5). 
When the sinners eat from it, it boils in their bellies “like molten metal” 
(44:45). In one instance, branding of “foreheads, sides and backs” with mol- 
ten gold and silver is also mentioned (9:3 5). 

The psychological strain imposed on the damned is immense and no less 
prominent than spiritual joy is in paradise.*? Paramount in the degradation 


4° Depending on whether one reads gitrin anin (“boiling copper”) or qatiran (“pitch”). 

4" On the expression fa-sharibiana shurba I-him (“they are desperate of thirst, like camels”), see 
Bauer, “Relevance,” 719-20. 

# According to Heidi Toelle, this thorn shrub, called dari‘, is “a well known dry bush that also 

grows in the Najd and Tihama (sometimes mentioned in ancient poetry as the exemplary 

bad pasture since it dries the she-camel’s udders).” See EQ, s.v. Fire, II, 210a-214a, at 211a 

(H. Toelle). 

Pace EQ, s.v. Eschatology, II, 44a-54a, at 5ob (J. I. Smith), where it is stated that the Quran 

portrays the torments in hell “in physical rather than spiritual or psychological terms,” while 

suggesting that the Quranic paradise offers above all “a kind of joy that exceeds the plea- 

sures of the flesh” (ibid., II, 51a). 
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of sinners is the loss of honour and bodily integrity, particularly the disgrace 
of losing face and the power to control limbs, but also that of being in chains 
and locked up like in a prison. Time and again the Qur'an stresses that the 
sinners in hell are reviled and humiliated (6:124, 17:18, 25:69, 40:60). They 
are “exposed” (42:45). As if in a shaming ritual, sinners are resurrected with 
a sign of their sin “hung around their necks” (3:180). In their misery, the 
damned voice bitter regret over their past behaviour (26:102), cry out to 
God to “take us out [of hell]” (35:37), and eventually, proclaim their wish 
to be annihilated (43:77). By a final twist of cruelty, they constantly quarrel 
among themselves (26:96), wishing an equally or more severe punishment 
on those who misled them into unbelief (38:61). 


The Development of Qur’anic Eschatology 


The preceding sketch, which makes no claim to originality,*+ has served us 
to take stock of the reservoir of Quranic images of paradise and hell and to 
point out some of its salient features. This approach is vulnerable to criticism 
inasmuch as it coincides rather too neatly with conventional, synchronic 
understandings of Qur’anic eschatology as they developed in Muslim exe- 
gesis (tafsir), the earliest surviving examples of which date to more than a 
hundred years after the proclamation of the Qur’an. Indeed, such a conven- 
tional reading of Quranic eschatology misses a crucial aspect: the historical, 
processual dimension of the Qur'an, that is, the gradual development of its 
eschatological imagery over the course of its gestation as a text and redac- 
tion in a codex (mushaf). 

The problem is, famously, that the Quran is not ordered chronologically, 
and whether the actual chronological sequence of suras and verses can be 
reconstructed is a matter of controversy among scholars. Were such a chro- 
nology available, it might help our understanding of Quranic eschatology in 
important respects: the rise of certain images and ideas could then be linked 
to the sociopolitical environment to which they respond; later eschatologi- 
cal passages could be shown to clarify or reinterpret earlier ones; and certain 
inconsistencies, a number of which have already been alluded to, might be 
resolved in historical perspective. For example, it can be argued that the 
Quranic doctrine of intercession (shafa‘a) develops towards a more rigor- 
ously conceived monotheism, the notion that God alone decides the other- 
worldly destiny of humankind, and that not even the prophets and angels 
may intercede on behalf of others.*5 


44 Similar synchronic overviews include Grimme, Mohammed, I, 154-65; Pautz, Mubammeds 
Lehre, 201-20 (§ 9. Eschatologie), especially 212ff. (with Christian and Jewish parallels); 
El-Saleh, Vie future, 15-22; Toelle, Le Coran revisité, 23-69. See also EQ, s.v. Paradise, 
12a-20a (L. Kinberg); ibid., s.v. Hell and Hellfire, Il, 414a-420a (R. W. Gwynne). 

45 Huitema, De voorspraak, 13-4. Cf. Wensinck, Muslim creed, 180-1; EQ, s.v. Intercession, II, 
551a-555b (V. Hoffman). 
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The traditional narrative in both Muslim and Western scholarship is that 
around the year 610 CE, Muhammad first began reciting the qur’an (cf. Syr. 
geryand, “lectionary”), the text units that he claimed had been revealed to 
him, and that he continued in this vein, more or less without interruption, 
until his death in 632 CE. Many scholars will also agree that this process 
of proclamation of the Qur’an should be measured against the biography 
(sira) of the Prophet, the basic outlines of which are (1) that Muhammad 
started out in his hometown Mecca, a cultic centre linked into the larger 
Late Antique religious context of Greater Syria and Arabia, as a charismatic 
preacher and warner (nadbir) of an impending hell and bringer of good tid- 
ings (bashir) of a coming paradise; (2) that he and his followers were ostra- 
cised by the Meccan community, which precipitated their migration (hijra) 
to Yathrib (some 350 kilometres north of Mecca); and (3) that in Yathrib, 
an oasis known in later times as Medina that was marked by the presence 
of both Arab and Jewish tribes, Muhammad’s fortunes changed and that 
he became the influential leader of a movement of “believers” (mu’miniin). 

Assuming these basic parameters, it makes sense to approach the Qur'an 
not as an internally consistent text but to see in it the gradual evolution of 
ideas and images that respond to shifting moral and sectarian contexts, “the 
drama of a controversy with others, marked by trial and error.”*° On this 
view, the style and the content of the Qur'an would have changed according 
to the periods of its proclamation. The periods established by the German 
scholars Theodor Néldeke und Gustav Weil in 1860 and 1944 — a chrono- 
logical paradigm that continues to be used, although with modifications, 
by many scholars today — adhere to the following four divisions: (1) early 
Meccan (ca. 610-14); (2) middle Meccan (ca. 614-7); (3) late Meccan (ca. 
617-22); and (4) Medinan (ca. 622-32). While some will go so far as to pro- 
pose, with Noldeke, a precise sequence of suras within each period,*” others 
see this kind of endeavour as marred by “pseudo-preciseness” and prefer to 
forego exact chronological ordering, contenting themselves with clustering 
suras into four main periods.‘* At any rate, to postulate that in the Quran 
a development of ideas takes place that coincides with the history of the 
nascent community of Muhammad’s followers remains, as also the critics 
of this approach concede, “a feasible ... method of interpreting the Quranic 
data,” even though it is “hardly the only” one.*? 


46 Neuwirth, Koran, 136. 


47 For the early Meccan suras, see Sinai, “The Qur'an as process.” Sinai suggests that an exact 
chronological ordering of suras is also possible for the other three periods. 

4 Jones, “Introduction,” 11. Jones clusters the suras as follows. Early Meccan suras: 1, 51-3, 
55-6, 68-70, 73-5, 77-97, 99-109, 111-14 (forty-eight suras); middle Meccan: 15, 17-21, 
23, 25-7, 36-8, 43-4, 50, 54, 67, 71-2, 76 (twenty-one suras); late Meccan: 6-7, 10-14, 16, 
28-32, 34-5, 39-42, 45-6 (twenty-one suras); Medinan: 2-5, 8-9, 22, 24, 33, 47-9, 57-66, 
98, 110 (twenty-four suras). 

49 Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 2. Also Reynolds, “Le probléme,” 501, grants that a chrono- 
logical reading of the Quran remains one “plausible” approach among others. Whatever 
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It is the aim of this section to examine how well a Néldekian chronologi- 
cal framework can account for Quranic eschatology. Two broad dynamics 
seem to emerge from such a Néldekian reading. There is, firstly, a tendency 
to displace certain pagan elements in a process of aligning the eschatological 
imagery of the Qur'an more closely with biblical traditions. Secondly, pro- 
pelled by the changing fortunes of the nascent community of believers, the 
Qur’an appears to develop a fuller soteriology and cosmology, in line with 
an evolving and increasingly radical monotheism. 

Previous scholarship has sought to trace certain Néldekian patterns in 
regard to the names given to paradise and hell. For example, in the early 
Meccan period, na‘im (“delight”) is the word that is associated with janna 
most frequently.°° It has been suggested that the expression jannat/jannat 
al-na‘im (“garden/s of delight”) was known in the early Meccan period as 
the usual Arabic rendering of the Hebrew gan ‘eden.5t However, the Qur’anic 
jannat ‘adn, a literal translation of gan ‘eden, makes the link with the bibli- 
cal phrase more palpable. The expression comes to be used interchangeably 
with jannat/jannat al-na‘im from the middle Meccan period onwards‘* and 
is commonest in late passages.°? 

The late Meccan period is, according to the traditional biography of the 
Prophet, a time of trial and suffering for Muhammad, marked by the death 
of his first wife Khadija, by the failed attempt to gain support for his move- 
ment in the neighbouring city of al-Taif, and by intensified persecution at 
the hands of the Meccan Quraysh. These difficult circumstances may have 
led some of Muhammad’s supporters to abandon his cause, and this appears 
to find an echo in late Meccan passages. Q 40:47 assigns some of “the weak” 
to hellfire because of their sin of having followed “the proud” (cf. 14:12, 
34:31-3). As names of paradise that stress the aspect of salvation and safety 
in paradise, dar al-qarar (“the abode of security,” 40:39) and dar al-salam 
(“the abode of peace,” 6:127, 10:25) are now mentioned for the first time, 4 
as in general the greatest variety of names of paradise is found in the middle 


one’s preferences in this matter, the statement that a comparison between Meccan and 
Medinan paradise descriptions is “superfluous” seems gratuitous. See EQ, s.v. Paradise, IV, 
12a-20a, at 19a (L. Kinberg). 
so O’Shaughnessy, Eschatological themes, 90. 
Obermann, “Islamic origins,” 107. 
> Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 60-1. 
Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 212. Horovitz points out that gan ‘eden was the common name 
for the heavenly paradise in postbiblical Jewish but not in Christian Syriac literature (where 
the term is mostly used to refer to the protological garden, as in the Hebrew Bible); hence 
jannat ‘adn appears to be a borrowing from Jewish tradition. See Horovitz, “Das koranische 
Paradies,” 61. The term ‘illiyyiin (83:18-9), most likely a calque on Hebr. ‘elydn (“high, 
most high”), and the expression jannat al-ma’wa (“garden of refuge”) also belong to the first 
Meccan period, while in the middle Meccan period firdaws (“Paradise,” 23:11) and jannat 
al-khuld (“garden of eternity,” 25:15) are introduced, in addition to jannat ‘adn. 
54 O’Shaughnessy, Eschatological themes, 100. 
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and late Meccan periods. In the Medinan vignettes of paradise, by contrast, 
it is the stereotypical plural form jannat (“gardens”) that is used. 

Jahannam, the name most often used for hell in the Qur’an (seventy-seven 
occurrences), appears throughout all four periods,*> but jabim, the second 
most frequent term (twenty-six occurrences), seems to have been abandoned 
some time during the middle Meccan period (even though it reappears once 
in the late Meccan period, and six times in the Medinan period).5° A pos- 
sible explanation for this phenomenon is that the name jahannam evokes 
in a more direct manner the biblical “valley of Hinnom” (Hebr. gé-hinndm, 
Joshua 15:8, Jeremiah 7:31, 32:35), which the Talmudists and Late Antique 
Syriac authors equated with hell.” Jabim is farther away from this meaning 
and overall more obscure.’* Like the gradual transition from jannat/jannat 
al-na‘im to jannat ‘adn, this shift in emphasis appears to illustrate a certain 
biblicisation of Quranic eschatology that set in during the middle Meccan 
period. 

The same tendency towards biblicisation can also be observed with 
regard to the topography of paradise and hell. For example, in four early 
and in six middle Meccan suras we read of the springs in paradise.*? In late 
Meccan and in Medinan suras these springs become rivers, which are men- 
tioned more than forty times.°° Springs and wells are the dominant bodies of 
water in the Arabian Peninsula; the introduction of rivers into the Quranic 
paradise appears to have been a gradual move away from Arabian imagery, 
culminating in the transposition of the four rivers of Genesis 2:10°' to the 
Islamic paradise in sura 47, a sura considered by many to be among the last 
of the Medinan period (47:15). 

If one entertains the chronology proposed by scholars working in the 
tradition of Néldeke, it also results that the second Meccan period sees the 
gradual disappearance of the houris, who are last mentioned in Q 44:54. 
At the same time, from the second Meccan period, the earthly wives of 
believers are explicitly included among the inhabitants of paradise (43:70). 
In the Medinan period, they become “purified spouses” (azwaj mutahhara, 


5 It should be noted, however, that some Western scholars, in particular Bell and Blachére, 
regard all five early Meccan occurrences of jabannam as later insertions. See the references 
given in O’Shaughnessy, “The seven names,” 457n5. 

56 Tbid., 451-5. 

57 Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 105; Braun, “Beitrage,” 303; Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, 48-9. 

58 O’Shaughnessy suggests that jahbim is a syncopated form of Eth. gahannam. See 
O’Shaughnessy, “The seven names,” 452-3. However, cf. Zamitt, A comparative lexical 
study, 595. 

59 15:45 (middle Meccan), 26:57, 26:134, 26:147 (middle Meccan), 36:34 (middle Meccan), 
37:45 (middle Meccan), 44:25, 44:52 (middle Meccan), 51:15 (early Meccan), 55:50, 55:66 
(early Meccan), 76:6, 76:18 (middle Meccan), 77:41 (early Meccan), 83:28 (early Meccan), 
88:5 (a spring in hell), 88:12 (early Meccan). 

6 Cf. EQ, s.v. Water of paradise, 466a-467a (A. El-Zein). 

s Also in the Apocalypse of Paul, Paul sees four rivers in paradise. See Apocalypse of Paul, 23. 
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2:25, 3:15, 4:57). Agreeably, the expression “purified spouses” cannot 
refer to the houris who, as heavenly beings that are separately “produced” 
(cf. 56:3 5), are not in need of ritual cleansing.® In the third Meccan period 
(13:23, 40:8), the “righteous” fathers and the children of the believers are 
brought in to complement the promise that families will enter paradise 
intact. The family oriented picture that emerges corresponds to the fact 
that after the middle Meccan period the Qur'an offers no more descrip- 
tions of wine banquets in paradise.* Along similar lines, it has been sug- 
gested that the Medinan suras develop a more spiritual conception of the 
pleasures of paradise.°> While the descriptions of the Garden, as has been 
noted in the preceding text, become increasingly formulaic and abstract, 
the term ridwan (“divine favour”) appears among the rewards in the heav- 
enly abode. As it is put in a sura that is considered to be among the late 
Medinan ones, “God has promised the believers ... good dwellings in the 
Garden of Eden; but [to receive] divine favour is greater (wa-ridwan min 
Allah akbar)” (9:72). 

The zabaniya, hell’s counterparts of the heavenly houris, also seem to 
have undergone a crisis of identity in the second and third Meccan peri- 
ods, although they reappear triumphantly in the Medinan period, albeit 
under changed guise. Sura 96, the very first sura of the Qur'an according to 
Noldeke’s chronology, takes aim at those who oppose Muhammad’s mes- 
sage and who will “call their hosts” (96:17) to support them. “Let them,” 
the Qur'an dramatically retorts, “for we shall call on the zabaniya” (96:18). 
The “hosts” (na@diya) of Muhammad opponents appear to be supernatural 
beings or pagan deities (whose existence the Qur’an thus implicitly acknowl- 
edges) of the Meccan polytheists. As for the zabaniya, these appear to be 
lesser divine beings®* forming the strike force of the god of Muhammad — 
they will seize his opponents “by the forelock” (96:15, cf. 55:41), a ges- 
ture expressing humiliation and unrestricted power over life and death.” 
Tantalisingly, it has been suggested that the cryptic name zabdniya refers 


& Pace Bell and Watt, Introduction, 162, who state that “it is not clear whether these [the puri- 
fied spouses] are the houris or the actual believing wives.” 

Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 57. Already Q 52:21 promises that believers will be 
joined with their “off-spring.” Sura 52 is held to be early Meccan, but verse 21, given its 
unusual length, is identfied by Noldeke as a later insertion. See Noldeke, Geschichte, I, 105. 
Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 58. 

6s El-Saleh, Vie future, 11. 

° Bell and Watt also comment on the existence of a number of “lesser divine beings” in the 
Quran, before the turn towards a purer form of monotheism. See Bell and Watt, Introduction, 
117, 149. 

According to Q 7:150 and 20:93, Moses drags Aaron by his “head” (ra’s, 7:150) [i.e. his 
hair] and beard (libya, 20:93), accusing him of having instigated the worshipping of the 
calf. Angelika Neuwirth states that 96:15 is “perhaps a meristic expression with intensifying 
intent.” See Neuwirth, “Qur’anic readings,” 760. Cf. eadem, Handkommentar, 272 (ad Q 
96:15-6). 
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to a class of Arabian demons.°* The verse that “nineteen [zabaniya?| are set 
over it [hell]” (74:30), another early Meccan verse, does little to clarify the 
identity of these enigmatic creatures.®’ The other early Meccan verses deal- 
ing with the personnel of hell present them either as torturers (69:30-—3 2; cf. 
44:47-50 [middle Meccan)]) or, in an ironic reversal of the role played by the 
houris as attendants at the heavenly banquet, as hosts of the infernal meal of 
boiling water and Zaqqutm (56:51-6, 88:5). 

In the suras of the middle Meccan period, the notion of hell as an escha- 
tological monster, which is adumbrated by the (early Meccan) name hutama 
(“glutton [?]”), is further developed (25:12, 50:30), and the zabaniya 
acquire another function: they become the “keepers” (Rbazana) of this beast 
(67:7-8; cf. 39:71 [late Meccan]). Q 43:77 introduces a figure addressed by 
the tortured in hell as malik (“master”), whom they beg to intercede with 
God to grant them death and an end to their sufferings. Commentators and 
translators generally see in malik a proper name, and an angel named Malik 
thus becomes the chief of hell’s angels.”° This meaning, however, is not evi- 
dent from the Qur'an. In fact, the early codices (masabif) of the Qur'an, pur- 
ported to go back to the first two centuries of Islam, offer various alternative 
spellings and vocalisations,”* which suggests that the earliest authorities for 
the transmission of the Qur'an were unsure about the meaning of the word. 
While it is better to err on the side of caution, in this case one wonders 
whether the correct reading of the skeletal form (rasm) of the word in ques- 
tion (m-I-k) is not simply malak, or “angel.” This reading would not only 
have the virtue of being considerably less complicated than what is found in 
tradition. Additionally, it is a reading that makes particularly good sense if 
we imagine a situation in which the realisation that the punishers in hell are 
angels, not some other class of demonic beings, had just begun to dawn on 
the audience of the Qur’an.”* 

In the late Meccan period, the notion that the torturers in hell are angels 
is not yet spelt out fully, even if an “angel of death” (malak al-mawt) is 
introduced who “will gather you; then to your Lord you will be returned” 
(32:11). It is only in the Medinan period that angels are explicitly said to 
form the troops of hell (4:97; 8:50; 66:6). A Medinan explanatory gloss 
is inserted into the early Meccan sura 74 to drive the point home and to 
clarify the meaning of the number nineteen in Q 74:30. The vagueness of 


6 Grimme, Mohammed, I, 19. Cf. Paret, Kommentar, 516 (ad 96:9-19). See now, also in sup- 
port of this derivation, Lange, “Revisiting hell’s angels,” 79-83. 

6» On the nineteen, see the following text, p. 63-4. 

7° Thus, e.g., Paret (tr.), Koran, 347; Abdel Haleem (tr.), Qur’an, 496, Berque (tr.), Coran, 5333 
Leemhuis (tr.), Koran, 337. 

7 Variant readings for malik include mali (attributed to Ibn Mas‘tid, ‘Ali, Ibn Ya‘mar, al-Rabr 
b. Khuthaym), maliku (attributed to Ibn Mas‘id, ‘Ali, al-A‘mash), and malu (attributed to 
Ibn Mas‘td, ‘Ali, Ibn Waththab). See Jeffery, Materials, 88, 190, 303, 325. 

> For a fuller articulation of this argument, see Lange, “Revisiting hell’s angels,” 89-91. 
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this verse, it appears, had triggered a polemical reaction from Muhammad’s 
opponents. “We have appointed only angels to be the masters of the Fire 
(ashab al-nar),” proclaims the interpolated verse, “and We have appointed 
their number simply as an affliction for the unbelievers.... No one knows 
the troops of your Lord but He” (74:31).73 In sum, the Qur'an appears to 
move from picturing a group of violent, possibly demonic mercenaries of 
God towards suggesting a more subsidiary and subservient role of these 
creatures as the nurses of jabannam and, finally, towards asserting their 
angelic nature while stressing God’s omniscience and omnipotence.” 

The processes of biblicisation hitherto discussed go hand in hand with 
a number of adjustments in Qur’anic theology, pointing in the direction of 
a more radically conceived monotheism and moralism. For example, the 
notion of God’s omnipotence includes His ability to mete out reward and 
punishment eternally. Early Meccan descriptions of paradise and hell do not 
mention everlasting reward and perpetual punishment; to the contrary, in 
the only early Meccan verse that deals with the duration of life in the oth- 
erworld, the damned are threatened that they will linger in hell “for ages” 
(abqab, 78:23) — but not forever. Middle Meccan verses, however, state in 
several instances that the inhabitants of paradise “do not taste death, except 
the first death [on earth]” (44:56)75 and that the damned in hell “remain in 
it forever” (21:99, 23:103, 43:74, 72:23). This formula continues to be used 
throughout the late Meccan and the Medinan period (e.g., 10:26, 33:65). 
Perhaps, in addition to the wish to stress God’s encompassing power, the less 
lenient view imposed itself as a result of the gradual decline in Muhammad’s 
relationship with the faith communities that rejected his mission. The Jews, 
notably, are accused in the Qur’an of proclaiming that punishment in hell 
was “only for a limited number of days” (2:80).7° 

The emphasis on perpetual reward and punishment may have stimulated 
a more thorough reflection upon the conditions for salvation and divine for- 
giveness. An important Medinan update of an early Meccan passage occurs 
in sura 95. The categorical prediction of a debasing punishment for “man” 
(al-insan, 95:4-5) is relativised by the Medinan interpolation of the formula 
that “those who believe and do righteous deeds are excepted” (95:6).77 Not 
only does this interpolation circumscribe the threat of universal damnation, 
which so worryingly appears to underlie Q 94:5-6, but it also achieves the 
aim of introducing into an early sura the mature Quranic view of salvation, 


73 Cf. Nagel, Medinensische Einschiibe, 89. 

74 See Lange, “Revisiting hell’s angels.” 

75 Cf. Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 56. See also Q 23:11, 25:16, 25:76. 

76 See Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 288; Raphael, Jewish Views, 144-5; Crone, “Quranic 
mushrikun [part I],” 446. On this particular “eschatological counter discourse” in the 
Qur'an, see now also Azaiez, “Les contre-discours,” 114. 

See Noldeke, Geschichte, I, 97, 104. Noldeke suggests that the phrase alladhina amanu 
wa-‘amilu |-salibat is typical of late Meccan suras. 
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which stresses the need for both belief and works. As others have noted, 
God’s proper name al-rahman (“the All-Merciful”) is abandoned in the late 
Meccan period and subsumed under the more universal designation Allah;7° 
in Medinan paradise passages, the correlating noun rabma (“mercy”) is like- 
wise abandoned and replaced with maghfira and takfir, terms whose seman- 
tic range indicates that forgiveness is conditioned on the performance of 
good deeds.”? This would correspond to the situation of Muhammad’s com- 
munity in Medina, where the need for social organisation shifted emphasis 
to the ritual and legal sphere.*° While Meccan suras often stress belief and 
fear of God (the taqwa of the “God-fearing,” muttaqun), the Medinan suras 
stereotypically enjoin the believers to “obey God and His messenger” and to 
“perform the ritual prayer and give alms.” Eschatological imagery increas- 
ingly appears in tandem with the notion of human ethical accountability on 
earth, such that both become inextricably linked in the Qur’an.*" 

Finally, on the level of cosmology, a number of developments also appear 
to occur. The first observation that can be made is that in the suras com- 
monly considered to be early and middle Meccan, the terms al-dunya and 
al-akhira tend to be used not as nouns but as adjectives. This is particu- 
larly evident when the two terms are paired with al-haydat (“life”), as in 
the expression al-hayat al-dunya, “the lower life.” Even when al-dunya and 
al-akhira appear in isolation they seem to refer back closely to al-haydt. 
However, in late Meccan and Medinan suras, the two terms emerge fully 
as independent nouns, and are now often paired with each other by way 
of a merismos, a figure of speech that denotes a whole defined by its two 
extremes (cf. Chart 3).°* This process of reification corresponds to the ten- 
dency in late Meccan and in Medinan suras to use eschatological metonyms 
and vignettes rather than to reproduce the more detailed images of paradise 
and hell one encounters in early and middle Meccan suras. The Qur’an 
appears to show some awareness of this phenomenon. A late Meccan sura 
speaks of the “picture (mathal) of the Garden,” which it then sketches with 
three quick strokes of the brush: “rivers flow through it; its food is per- 
petual; and [so] is its shade” (13:35; cf. 47:15). The term mathal here seems 
to sum up the late Meccan and Medinan Quranic use of the Garden and 
the Fire as icons rather than as fully painted tableaux. 

This ossification of the concepts of al-dunya and al-akhira does not imply, 
however, that the Qur'an in its later stages of gestation becomes less con- 
cerned with the otherworld, or that the charismatic excitement of the early 
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77 EQ, s.v. God and His attributes, II, 3 16b-33 1b, at 317b-318a (G. Bowering). On the mean- 
ing of al-rabman in the Quran see further Jomier, “Le nom divin.” 

8° O’Shaughnessy, Eschatological themes, 107. 

8t Sinai, Die heilige Schrift, 78-87. Cf. EQ, s.v. Eschatology, II, 44a-54a, at 44b (J. I. Smith). 

EQ, s.v. Spatial relations, V, 104a-108b, at 1o6a (A. Neuwirth). 
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days of the Qur’an’s proclamation makes way for the routinisation of escha- 
tological sentiment.*> Rather, it is a case of “enough said”: the picture is 
already set, and thus the metonyms and vignettes suffice to conjure up the 
full spectre of eschatological bliss and torment; the audience’s imagination, 
schooled on previous revelations, does the rest. When in the late Meccan 
and Medinan suras the Qur’an does delve into a description of the other- 
world, this happens with as much urgency as before. For example, the hell 
verses in sura 9 (vv. 34-5, 63, 68, 95-6, Lo9-I10), a sura that is commonly 
thought to be very late, are as vivid as the hell passage in sura 74, held to be 
one of the earliest suras of all.*+ 

As noted previously, in addition to the pair of al-dunya/al-akhira, the 
Qur’an also uses the expression al-ula wa-l-akhira (“the first [life/abode] 
and the last [life/abode]). All of the five suras in which this expression 
occurs (28:70, 53:25, 79:25, 92:13, 93:4) are commonly counted among 
the early Meccan suras, with the exception of sura 28, which is considered 
late Meccan. One may infer that the dichotomy of al-ala/al-akhira gradually 
went out of fashion. It may be that the diachronic sequence of “now” and 
“then” that al-iila/al-akhira implies was gradually enriched, perhaps even 
superseded by the pair al-dunya/al-akhira (“the nearest/furthest [world]”), 
because a shift occurred from a temporal to a more spatially conceived, 
synchronic understanding of the relationship between this world and the 
otherworld. 


Qur’anic Eschatology in Its Late Antique Context 


In the preceding section, I have sought to trace a number of developments 
in the eschatological thought of the Qur'an. I have suggested that one can 
observe a shift in two major respects. Firstly, Quranic eschatology appears 
to become more aligned with biblical traditions. This can be seen in the 
changes that occur on the level of the names given to paradise and hell, the 
descriptions of the topography of the otherworld, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of seemingly pagan elements, such as the houris (who are replaced 
by the resurrected wives of the believers) and the demonic zabaniya (who 
become angels). Secondly, the Qur'an appears to move towards a fuller and 
more elaborate doctrine of the otherworld, one that countenances retribu- 
tion for belief and actions, corporal and spiritual pleasures, a more rigorous 
insistence on the eternality of punishment, and a vision of the dunya/akhira 
relationship as a merismos. 


83 One example among many, O’Shaughnessy, Eschatological themes, 108, speaks of “a weak- 
ening vigor of imagination and a dimning of the poetic fire of the early Meccan days.” See 
also Donner, Muhammad, 80. 

84 Jones, “Paradise and hell,” rro. 
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However, the usefulness and indeed the possibility of establishing a chro- 
nology of suras and verses is often doubted, sometimes flatly denied, by 
scholars of the Qur’an.*5 It is suggested, instead, that the different discourses 
contained in the Qur'an simply represent different layers compiled into 
one text. It is true that Néldeke’s model, on which the project of a proces- 
sual reading of the Qur’an rests, is undermined by other methods of dat- 
ing Quranic passages, not least in the area of eschatological thought. For 
example, a significant chunk of sura 18 has been shown, rather plausibly, to 
originate after the year 629 CE,*° while Néldeke places it, together with the 
entire sura, in the middle Meccan period, that is, in the years 616-8 CE.*” 
As it happens, sura 18 includes important verses dealing with resurrection, 
paradise and hell. In fact, it is a prime witness for Quranic eschatology in 
general.** 

One is therefore well advised to complement, nuance, and, where appro- 
priate, revise the intratextual study of Quranic eschatology by an analy- 
sis of the Qur’an’s intertextual connections with the literatures of the Late 
Antique Near East and Arabia, in particular with the contemporary Arabic 
sources and the vast Judeo-Christian corpus of writings of the period. These 
two approaches do not preclude each other, although it might be argued 
that the more sharply the theological and ideological boundaries of the dif- 
ferent Qur’anic discourses are drawn, the less likely the assumption of a 
single authorship of the Qur’an becomes - an assumption usually taken for 
granted by scholars who espouse Noldeke’s paradigm. What critical schol- 
ars across the board agree on, regardless, is that the Qur’an ought to be 
understood as a text that presupposes familiarity with a range of other liter- 
ary traditions, including biblical literature, Christian and Jewish exegetical 
and parenetic works, as well as Arabic poetry. Seen in this light, certain 
eschatological images and ideas in the Qur’an move into sharper focus. In 
the following pages, a number of suggestive examples will be introduced to 
illustrate this point. A comprehensive study of the Late Antique context of 
Quranic eschatology, a topic that deserves a separate, book-length investi- 
gation, is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

We have noted that in the Qur’an one finds both a horizontal and a 
vertical conception of the relationship between paradise and earth. Both 
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conceptions have deep roots in biblical and indeed prebiblical literature, and 
a careful reading of this literature occasionally produces fresh insights into 
the Qur'an. In Late Antique Christian sources, there are many references 
to the idea that paradise, which these sources locate on the far margin of 
the earth, is connected to the inhabited world through subterranean water 
courses running underneath the saltwater ocean.*? Through these courses, 
sweet water reaches this world. Assuming that the same cosmology under- 
lies the Qur'an, the recurring Qur’anic phrase that there are rivers running 
“underneath” (min tabt) the gardens of paradise (2:25, 39:20) suddenly 
makes a great deal of sense.’° At the same time, passages in the Qur'an that 
speak of a paradise in heaven also have suggestive parallels in Near Eastern 
Judeo-Christian tradition. For example, the text known as the Slavonic 
Apocalypse of Enoch (or simply as 2 Enoch), probably written in the first 
century CE and translated from the Greek into an array of languages includ- 
ing Hebrew and Aramaic," places paradise in the “third heaven” (8:1). The 
third heaven is also where the apostle Paul, according to his own testimony, 
was “caught up to paradise” (2 Cor. 12:3-4). The presence of paradisiacal 
sweet water on earth is explained, in this model, by the phenomenon of 
rain. In several verses, the Qur’an seems to entertain the biblical notion of a 
celestial sweet-water ocean, separated from the earthly saltwater ocean by 
the firmament (25:53, 35:12; cf. Gen 1:6-10).°* God sends down water that 
is “blessed” and “pure” (25:48, 50:9; cf. 7:96, 8:11), and this heavenly water 
makes the terrestrial gardens flourish, which are described in ways reminis- 
cent of the otherworldly garden (23:19; 50:9-11).”3 

In Late Antiquity, one also finds attempts to harmonise the two notions 
of a terrestrial and a heavenly, transcendental paradise. Already 2 Enoch 
states that the paradise of Eden is in the east,°4 and that it “is open as far as 


89 Ephrem, Commentary on Genesis, tot (§ 2,6). Cf. idem, Hymns of paradise 2:6. See also 
Narsai, Homélies, I, 395-6. For further references, see Tesei, “Some cosmological notions,” 
21-5; Minov, “Regarder la montagne sacrée,” 257. 

°° Tesei, “Some cosmological notions,” 25. Cf. the suggestion by David Waines and Patricia 
Crone that the “rivers running underneath” correspond to Arabian underground irrigation 
channels. See EQ, s.v. Agriculture and vegetation, I, 41 (D. Waines); Crone, “How did the 
Quranic pagans,” 391. To assert that “there is not a single river in all of Arabia,” as does 
Rustomji, The Garden and the Fire, 65, seems not quite accurate. 

* Cf. EQ, s.v. Idris, Il, 484a-486a (Y. Erder), where it is suggested that Muhammad was con- 
versant with the Jewish Enoch tradition. Cf. Q19:56-7, 21:85. 

See Toelle, Le Coran revisité, 124-6; EQ, s.v. Springs and fountains, V, 121b-128b, at 
126a-126b (M. Radscheit). Ps 104: 1-5, 13f., 19-23 also speaks of the cosmic “tent.” On the 
ancient Near Eastern context of this image see Lumpe and Bietenhard, “Himmel.” According 
to the early exegete Muqatil, the heavens are prevented from pouring out over the earth by 
the mountains, which serve as pegs (awtad) to keep the firmament in place. See Muqatil, 
Tafsir, I, 736 (ad Q 41:10). Cf. Fahd, “La naissance du monde.” 

9 See EQ, s.v. Springs and fountains, V, 121b-128b, at 126b (M. Radscheit). 

°* For other instances of the eastern paradise in ancient Judaism, see Bockmuehl, “Locating 
paradise,” 196-8. 
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the third heaven,” even though it is “closed off from this world” (42:3).°5 
The most famous of the Late Antique Christian authors writing in Syriac, 
Ephrem of Nisibis (d. 373), in his Hymns of Paradise, embraces various cos- 
mological models, among which is the conception of paradise as a “vertical 
corridor” in between this world and the otherworld.®° The Syriac Cave of 
Treasures (prob. sixth c. CE) describes paradise as sitting on top of moun- 
tains so high that their height cannot be measured by earthly measurements, 
but only by the “measurements of the Holy Spirit” (3:15).2” Such traditions 
seek to combine a horizontal and a vertical conception of paradise, to place 
paradise, paradoxically, on earth as well as in heaven. Paradise, on this view, 
remains “a land contiguous with ours,” such that “[t]he seemingly utopian 
in fact undergirds and verifies the world we inhabit.”°* While no unified cos- 
mology emerges from the Qur'an, it is arguably this sense of paradise as the 
nexus of the corruptible and the incorruptible that leaves the most lasting 
impression. 

Also in regard to the interior of paradise, there are things to be learned 
from a look at Late Antique literature. Take Q 7:46-50 as an example. This 
is the well-known Quranic passage about the people who, on the Day of 
Judgement, are said to be on a place called al-a‘raf, a term of uncertain 
meaning.*? These people, the Qur'an tells us, have a good view of both the 
inhabitants of paradise and of hell, unimpeded by the partition (hijab) that 
separates the two abodes. They call out to the denizens of paradise to reas- 
sure them that the sinners “have not entered it [paradise], even though they 
desire [it],” while they tease the damned by pointing out the happiness of 
the blessed, “the ones you swore God would not reach with his mercy.” As 
for the damned, they beg the blessed to pour water on them.'°° The major- 
ity of Muslim commentators argue that the “people on al-a‘raf” are those 
Muslims whose good and evil works are equipoised and who therefore 
reside on top of a wall that separates paradise from hell.‘ In no other place, 
however, does the Qur’an discuss or even allude to the possibility of such a 
limbo, a concept of enough theological weight to warrant the assumption 


9 


This seems at odds with the passage cited earlier (8:2), which places paradise in the third 
heaven. That there are seven heavens above the earth (as is also stated in Q 78:12) is a 
universal notion in classic rabbinic literature. See 3 Enoch 17:1-3 and 18:1—2, and the refer- 

ences provided by the translator, P. Alexander, in the introduction to the text (p. 329). 

°° See Séd, “Les hymnes,” 458-9. Cf. Minov, “Regarder la montagne sacrée,” 250-1. 

97 Me‘arrat gazze, I, 25 (tr. Il, 11). See on this passage, Ri, Commentaire, 159-60. 

°8 Bockmuehl, “Locating paradise,” 209. 

99 See EQ, s.v. People of the Heights, IV, 46b-48b (W. Brinner). Bellamy proposes an emen- 
dation of al-a‘raf to al-ajraf, “banks of a wadi,” which fits the context of the verse rather 
neatly. See Bellamy, “Some proposed emendations,” 571. 

too According to Bell and Watt, this shows a clear Christian influence. See Bell and Watt, 
Introduction, 161. 

ror Cf. EO, “People of the Heights,” IV, 46b-48b (W. Brinner); Paret, Kommentar, 160 (ad 

Q 7:46). 
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that, had it been around when the Qur’an was redacted, it would have been 
more fully explained. 

Let us recall, once again, that the Quran pictures a paradise that is 
stretched out over the slopes of a mountain. This is an ancient motif in 
Judeo-Christian eschatology, where it is often coupled with the idea of a 
stratification according to ranks.'°* Ephrem divides the mountain of para- 
dise into three levels, “the foothills to the most lowly, the slopes to those 
in between and the heights to the exalted.” Ephrem further states that 
those “who dwell on the heights of paradise beyond the abyss espy the rich 
man,” '° a reprise of the famous passage in the Gospel of Luke (Lk 16:19-31) 
in which Abraham and Lazarus, from their perch in paradise, observe the 
rich man in Hades, who calls out to them in agony to dip their finger in 
water and “cool my tongue” (Lk 16:24). If one is ready to allow a close 
intertextual relationship between the Qur’an and the writings of Ephrem, 
as many scholars do,'® it appears likely that al-a‘raf refers to a privileged 
position within paradise, an elevated place on the paradise mountain from 
which a view over the barrier and into hell is possible, a view that is denied 
to the inhabitants of the lower slopes who therefore have to be told by those 
occupying a higher vantage. Whether the “people of al-a‘raf” are identical 
with the privileged few “who are brought near” (al-muqarrabun) and who 
inhabit the “lofty chambers,” as has been suggested,'°° cannot be decided 
with certainty; but that they do not constitute a separate, third group of 
people caught in betwixt paradise and hell seems clear enough. 

Turning to the various intertexts of hell in the Quran, the various con- 
ceptualisations of hell as a monster gifted with speech that devours sinners, 
as a subterranean continent, as a deep ravine, and as a fiery pit or furnace all 
appear in different shapes and guises in Late Antique Near Eastern eschatol- 
ogy.'?? In t Enoch, a text written around the turn of the millennium, hell 
is said to have a mouth with which it swallows the sinners (56:8), while in 
the text known as 3 Baruch (first-third c. CE), hell is the belly of a dragon 
(4:53 5:3). Judeo-Christian sources mention the moaning and groaning of 
hell.‘°8 In Christian homilies and hymns of the fourth to the sixth centuries, 
the theme of hell as an insatiable monster is further developed. For example, 


1 See, e.g., 1 Enoch 24:1-6. Cf. Volz, Eschatologie, 375; Costa, L’au-dela, 361; Anderson, 
“The cosmic mountain.” 

103 Ephrem, Hymns of paradise, 2:10. Cf. the diagram in Buck, “Sapiential theosis,” 115. 

tof Ephrem, Hymns of paradise, 1:12. 

tes For a list of the correspondences between Ephrem’s Hymns of paradise and the Qur'an, and 
a critical discussion of earlier scholarship, cf. Witztum, “Syriac milieu,” 38-43. See now also 
Griffith, “St. Ephraem the Syrian.” 

106 Andre, Ursprung, 231-2. 

27 Cf. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 289-90; Costa, L’au-dela, 359-408. 

8 According to 2 Enoch, hell “weeps” (40:12). In a hymn of Ephrem, hell “groans” over the 
sinners. See Ephrem, Nisibene Hymns, 61:26. Elsewhere, Ephrem relates that one hears the 
sound of weeping and gnashing of teeth (cf. Matthew 22:13-14) of the damned from outside 
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Ephrem, in his Nisibene Hymns, repeatedly makes reference to the great 
appetite of both Death and Sheol/Hades, who complain about Jesus for 
denying them food and making them fast.*® In one particularly graphic ser- 
mon of Ephrem, Jesus rips open the “voracious stomach of Hades” to save 
mankind from perdition.*’° 

There is an abundance of descriptions of hell as a valley, ravine, abyss, or 
pit in the pre-Islamic Judeo-Christian eschatological tradition.’ Sometimes, 
these intertexts provide clues for a better understanding of the Quranic hell 
passages. For example, a text from Qumran refers to unbelievers as “the 
people of the pit” (aneshe hash-shabhat, cf. Job 17:14, Ezekiel 28:8, Isaiah 
51:14). It has been suggested that this is a remote forerunner of the Qur’anic 
phrase ashab al-ukhdid (“people of the pit,” 85:4).7°* The word ukhdid 
occurs only once in the Qur'an and is uncommon in early Islamic literature, 
too. Most Muslim exegetes opt for a historical rather than an eschatological 
interpretation of the expression. The commonest etiology proposes that the 
“people of the pit” were a group of Christian martyrs, residents of the large 
oasis of Najran, burned in a ditch in 523 by the Jewish king of Yemen, Dha 
|-Nuwas.*'? Many Western interpreters and translators, with some notable 
exceptions,'™ follow this interpretation. It is worth dwelling on this exam- 
ple, for the reason that it can illustrate some of the problems inherent in 
translating the Qur’an with reference to Muslim exegetes who, as many have 
noted, have a tendency to introduce random stories into their commentaries 
in order to shed light on difficult passages whose original meaning is lost on 
them. Here is a representative translation of the passage in question: 


(85:4) Slain were (qutila) the Men of the Pit, (85:5) the fire abounding in fuel, (85:6) 
when they were seated over it (85:7) and were themselves witnesses of what they did 
with the believers. (85:8) They took revenge on them only because they believed in 
the All-mighty....175 


of hell. See Ephrem, “Letter to Publius,” 340. Cf. Ephrem, “Eine Rede der Zurechtweisung,” 
2:93, 2:97. 

to9 Ephrem, Nisibene Hymns, 35:6, 36:2, 36:7-11, 39:7, 41:13, 52:22, 62:6. 

to Ephrem, “Sermo,” 249. 

“1 See, e.g., 1 Enoch 18:11-19:1, 27:1-2, 53:1, 90:24; Apocalypse of Abraham 21:3; 4 Ezra 
7:36; Revelation 9:1-4; Ephrem, Nisibene hymns 52:22; Aphrahat, Homilies, 358. 

™ Philonenko, “Une expression qoumranienne,” 555. On the link between the Qumran litera- 
ture and the Quran see Chaim Rabin, “Islam and the Qumran sect.” Rabin does not discuss 
Qur'an 85:4, however. 

"3 Noldeke, Geschichte, 1, 97; Nebes, “The martyrs of Najran.” Cf. EQ, s.v. People of the 
ditch, IV, 43b-44b (R. Tottoli). On pre-Islamic Najran, see Robin, “Nagran vers l’époque du 
massacre.” 

™ See Grimme, Mohammed, I, 77n4; Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 12, 92; Speyet, 
Erzahlungen, 424; Elz, s.v. Ashab al-ukhdid, I, 692b (R. Paret). Cf. Paret, Kommentar, 
505-6 (ad Q 85:4-7). For a recent summary and a more radical statement of the argument, 
see Kropp, “Koranische Texte.” 

us Arberry (tr.), The Koran interpreted, 332. 
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One notes, to begin, that the translator’s choice to capitalise the “Men of 
the Pit” establishes that the verse addresses a specific, historically defined 
party of men, rather than a generic group of miscreants. Further, a number 
of incongruences catch the eye: Fire does not usually “slay” (gatala) people, 
rather, it burns them (both in English and Arabic); it is odd that the “Men 
of the Pit” should be “slain,” presumably by the fire i the pit, while sitting 
over it; the translation of verse 85:7 implies that the “Men of the Pit,” in 
the past, did to the believers what they are now experiencing. Overall, the 
impression that arises is decidedly muddled. Now compare this to the fol- 
lowing translation: 


(85:4) The people of the hell-pit shall perish!, (85:5) [the people] of the Fire with 
its [inexhaustible reservoir of] fuel, (85:6) when they will sit on [the brim of] it [i.e., 
the hell-pit] (85:7) and when they [are made to] testify to what they did with the 
believers. (85:8) They were angry with them [ie., the believers] only because they 
believed in God.'"® 


Parallels to the curse pronounced in Q 85:4 (“they shall perish,” 
qutila) are found elsewhere in the Qur'an (51:10, 74:19, 80:17). The men- 
tion of hellfire’s “fuel” in 85:5 has Quranic (2:24, 3:10, 66:6) as well as 
Judeo-Christian precedents.''7 Note, also, that this translation of Q 85:6 can 
lean on Q 19:68, which details how the sinners kneel around the hell-pit on 
the Day of Judgement. Finally, Q 85:7-8 fits in easily with other Quranic 
threats against unbelievers and sinners that on the Day of Judgement they 
will have to testify, willingly or not, to their former disbelief and misbehav- 
iour. Add to this the two verses Q 85:2 and Q 85:10 that, as if to frame Q 
85:4-8, invoke the Day of Judgement, and the suggestion that the expres- 
sion “people of the pit” refers to the damned in hell, and perhaps gestures 
back to Judeo-Christian precedents, becomes rather plausible. 

As noted, the Quranic hell is not just a fiery abyss, but also the reservoir 
of boiling hot liquids (18:29, 55:4, 88:5). This idea resonates with the old 
Near Eastern notion that there are masses of boiling water below the sur- 
face of the earth, heated up by the sun during its nocturnal descent to the 
underworld.''* According to the Babylonian Talmud, the waters of the flood 
were hot,'!? and the Qur'an picks up on this theme when it refers to the del- 
uge as the moment “when the oven boiled” (fara I-tannitr, 11:40, 23:27).'*° 


™6 This translation follows, in broad strokes, the German translation by Rudi Paret. Cf. the 
translation proposed by Kropp, “Koranische Texte,” 491. 

"17 See the first/second-century Apocalypse of Abraham, 31:3; Ephrem, “Poem about the 
Judgment,” 78 (stanza 16), 80 (stanza 33). 

™8 See Segal, Life after death, 96-7, referring to the Mesopotamian sun-god Shamash. The 
notion, it seems, also occurs in BT, Nezikin 3, Baba Bathra 84a (XXI, 342-3). 

™ BT, Zebahim 113b (XXVIIL, 559-60). 

me Cf. the Quranic notion of hell as a furnace (37:97, 81:12), which is also found in Jewish 
apocalyptic and rabbinic literature. See O’Shaughnessy, “The seven names,” 452-3. 
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In Q 55:44, the idea of a large subterranean body of hot water is combined 
with the more conventional notion of hell as a valley or abyss. This is the 
verse in which the sinners in hell are said to go back and forth between 
“boiling hot water” (bamim anin) and jahannam. Here, as in the case of the 
juxtaposition of a horizontal and vertical paradise, we are witness to the 
Quranic tendency to combine various Late Antique cosmologies. 

Moving to the inside of hell, the Qur'an, though including a number of 
gruesome details, hardly reaches the level of gory violence of some of the 
Jewish and Christian Late Antique texts. Whereas in the Qur'an, the sinners 
in hell imbibe boiling water and the bitter fruit of Zaqqam, Ephrem depicts 
them as madmen who practice cannibalism — mothers eat their children, 
fathers eat their sons - and there are also instances of autosarcophagy.*™*? 
Many of the punishments of the Quranic hell are similar to those in the 
Apocalypse of Paul (mid-third c. CE): for example, the Apocalypse of Paul 
mentions that the angels in hell use “iron instruments with three hooks” to 
torture the sinners (cf. Q 22:21), the sinners are flung into “very narrow” 
torture chambers in hell (cf. Q 25:13), they are bound in “chains of fire” 
(cf. Q 76:4), and dressed in “rags of pitch” (cf. Q 14:50).*** By contrast, 
the Quran does not expound on the theme of mirror punishments as much 
as the Apocalypse of Paul does,**} nor does the Qur'an indulge as much in 
descriptions of hanging punishments, a recurrent motif in the Apocalypse 
of Peter, the Acts of Thomas (third c. CE?) and other related texts.'*+ And 
if an image in the Qur'an seems particularly shocking, chances are it is not 
new: the horrible vision of the fragmented bodies of sinners whose limbs 
one by one testify against their owners is also found in rabbinic literature, 
where it is projected into the Hebrew Bible.**5 

Hell’s angels in the Qur’an look back to a long and complex career in 
Late Antique eschatology. The seer of 2 Enoch claims secret knowledge of 
things seen in heaven, including the “armies of heaven” and their number 
and names.**° When Q 74:30 confidently states that there are nineteen angels 


tr Ephrem, “Eine Rede der Zurechtweisung,” II, 169, 177. 

"=2 Cf. Apocalypse of Paul 36. 

"3 Thid., 39. 

"4 See Apocalypse of Peter 7 (Ethiopic) = §§ 21-25 (Akhmim); Acts of Thomas 56; Ethiopic 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 71-3. 

=s Cf. BT, Hagiga 16a (X, 104) and Ta‘anith 11a (IX, 49): “A man’s own limbs testify against 
him, as it is said: You are my witnesses, says the Lord” (Isaiah 43:10). A noncanonical 
tractate of the Babylonian Talmud warns people to “not let your mouth repeat calumny, 
because it is the first to be summoned for judgment ... because all your limbs will testify 
against you.” See Derek erez zuta, 4:6 (fol. 58b, tr. 579). Cf. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 
266. In Romans 7:23, Paul writes that the members (melos) of his body are “at war” with 
his mind. In the Apocalypse of Peter, specific body parts are singled out for punishment, that 
is, tongues, genitals, legs, and hair. See Apocalypse of Peter 7 (Ethiopic) = 22-24 (Akhmim). 
Cf. Czachesz, “Why body matters,” 402-4. 

"6 9 Enoch 40:1-4. 
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set over hell, and that this number is so obscure that it is “an affliction (fitna) 
for the unbelievers” (74:31), such special knowledge seems likewise claimed. 
Where exactly the number nineteen originates, however, is difficult or per- 
haps even impossible to determine.'*’ Relatively little comparative material 
from the pre-Islamic Near East is available. Until now, the best suggestion 
seems to be that the number represents the sum of seven and twelve, respec- 
tively the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac, astral phenomena 
that were worshipped in a number of ancient Near Eastern cults, includ- 
ing Mazdakism and Sabianism.*** In Mandaean literature, these nineteen 
celestial bodies are sometimes called malaké (a cognate of the Arabic malak 
and other Semitic words meaning “angel”) and are considered the admin- 
istrators of the world, which is seen as dark and evil, as well as of nineteen 
purgatories in which the souls of sinners are tortured.**? 

The Apocalypse of Paul speaks of an angel who casts souls into darkness 
and is “set over the punishments.”*3° In another scene, the tortured in hell 
cry out, “Lord have mercy upon us!,” whereupon the archangel Michael 
descends from heaven and berates the sinners that they have “consumed 
in vanity the time in which you ought to have repented ... weep, and I will 
weep with you.”"* These two traditions seem to have become fused in Q 
43:77," even though the m-/-k addressed in this verse is somewhat less 
sympathetic to the plight of the sinners than Michael is in the Apocalypse 
of Paul. His troops, hell’s angels of punishment, appear in a number of 
pre-Islamic texts."3> The origin of the name zabdniya, however, is as obscure 
as that of the number nineteen. It has been suggested that the word zabaniya 
derives from Syriac shabbaya, the name used by Ephrem for the angels who 
conduct the soul away after death.**4 In the ascetic milieu of Egyptian des- 
ert monasticism, particularly in the centuries before the rise of Islam, these 
angels were vividly pictured as repulsive and frightening demons,'5 which 
would seem to fit the Quranic use rather well. However, linguistically, it 
is a long shot from shabbaya to zabaniya. Other explanations have been 


"7 Cf. Eichler, Die Dschinn, 111-12; Ahrens, Muhammad, 30-1; Henninger, Spuren, 63-4n61; 

Rosenthal, “Nineteen.” 

See Halm, “Die Sieben und die Zwolf”; Bell, Commentary, I, 453. 

"29 The first to point to a possible Mandean background of Q 74:30 seems to have been Ahrens, 
Muhammed, 30-1. Rosenthal, “Nineteen,” 304-18, cautiously accepts Ahrens’s theory, as 
does Paret, Kommentar, 494 (ad Q 74:30). However, Bell (Commentary, II, 453) states that 
“the examples cited [by Ahrens] do not quite correspond to this.” Alan Jones opines that 
“initially the meaning of ‘nineteen’ would have been vague.” See Jones (tr.), Qur'an, 545n3. 

3° Apocalypse of Paul, 16. 

ut Tbid., 43. 

"32 See the preceding text, p. 53. 

"33 1 Enoch 62:11, 90:21; 2 Enoch 10:3; Sybilline Oracles 2:286—90; Apocalypse of Peter 23 
(Akhmim); Apocalyse of Paul 34-40. Cf. Daley, Hope, 170. 

34 Andre, Ursprung, 59-60. 

"35 See Daley, “At the Hour of Our Death,” 76-7. 
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proffered,">° including the elegant but radical suggestion that the word 
should be read as rabbaniyya instead of zabaniya, by replacing the initial 
“z” with an “r,” which in the Arabic script simply requires the removal of a 
diacritical dot. Given that these dots were added to the Quranic text only 
several generations after Muhammad, the idea is not entirely far-fetched. 
The term rabbaniyya would then simply refer to the Lord’s (Arabic rabb) 
angels in the heavenly council."37 The problem with this explanation is that 
it is difficult to explain why and how a relatively common word such as 
rabbaniyya was changed, without traces of its earlier form, into zabdniya. 
In the case of the zabaniya, then, it seems best to stick to an explanation of 
their origin in Arabian demonology, as suggested in the preceding text. 

Equally radical, and likewise rejected by a majority of scholars,** is the 
suggestion that the Qur'an does not actually speak of houris but of grapes. 
The phrase translated as “We will wed them to the doe-eyed ones” (44:54), 
ought to be rendered, according to this theory, as “We will put them at ease 
under chrystal-white grapes.”"3° As in the case of rabbaniyya > zabaniya, 
the argument builds on the removal of a number of diacritical dots (“We 
will wed them with” [zawwajnahbum] thus becomes “We will put them at 
ease under” [rawwahnahum]). The argument also assumes that the passage 
in question, as indeed the entire Qur'an, is best understood by deriving the 
meaning of its words from their cognates in the lexicon of Syriac Christianity 
(thus the “doe-eyed ones” become “chrystal-white grapes”). 

The “white grapes” hypothesis resonates with the fact that the Quranic 
otherworld is in many ways indebted to the work of Ephrem. Ephrem has 
a great deal to say about the vines and grapes offered to the blessed in 
paradise, and he never mentions maidens.*? However, one needs to cast a 
wider net. It is true, when the Quran develops the image of a banquet in 
paradise, there are unmistakable echos from the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Ephrem describes a “banquet” in heaven “with fruit of every savor,” where 
“each type of fruit in due sequence approaches.”*4? The Midrash promises 
“a feast for the righteous in the Garden of Eden,” where there will be “no 
need either of balsam or of choice spices, for the north wind and the south 


36 Cf. Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 148. Eilers, “Iranisches Lehngut,” 220, favours an Iranian 
etymology, from Middle Pers. zen(dan)ban “warder, keeper of a prison” (Pers. zindanban). 
Cf. Elz, s.v. al-Zabaniyya. XI, 369a (ed.). 

"7 Liiling, A challenge to Islam, 73-5. Cf. Reynolds, “Introduction,” 10-11. 

See, among many, Stefan Wild, “Lost in philology?”; van Reeth, “Le vignoble du Paradis,” 

511-24; Nabielek, “Weintrauben statt Jungfrauen”; Witztum, “Syriac milieu,” 52-7. 

59 Luxenberg, Die syro-aramdische Lesart, 256-75 (tr. 247-83). Cf. EQ, s.v. Readings of the 
Quran, IV, 3 53b-363b, at 354b (EK Leemhuis). 

™40 See Ephrem, Hymns of paradise 7:18. Andre sees in this passage a hidden allusion to the 
maidens of paradise. See Andre, Mohammed, 69-70. However, this is refuted by Beck, 
“Eine christliche Parallele”; idem, “Les houris du Coran,” 405-8. 

"41 Ephrem, Hymns of paradise 9:4. 
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wind will sweep through and sprinkle about all the perfumes of the Garden 
of Eden.” "4? Overall, a paradise that gratifies the senses, a paradise in which 
also eros has a place, is not alien to Late Antique Christianity and Judaism, 
and the Quran may thus be said simply to continue this tradition.‘ Still, 
numerous elements of the Quranic banquet scene, including not only the 
female and male attendants but also the jugs and goblets of wine and other 
luxury items, as well as the detailed descriptions of how wine is mixed with 
fresh water (mizaj) and flavoured with ginger, camphor, and musk, seem 
proper to the Qur’an’s larger Arab context. As it turns out, they can be 
shown with some probability to be inspired by pre-Islamic Arabic poetry.*#+ 

In poems exalting the joys experienced in the travelling canteens that 
pitched their tents on the great fairs of pagan Arabia, one reads about vis- 
itors to the taverns “reclining on carpets over which are spread embroi- 
dered rugs most sumptuous” who are served “wine cooled by mixing with 
water” in “full flagons overflowing with foam atop” by “a boy, girt up, with 
two pearls in his ears” and by “white ones, with beautiful eyes” who “who 
carry around great cups filled full with wine.”"5 The heavenly banquet in 
the Qur’an is intertextually connected to another poetic genre, that of the 
ancient Arabic ode, or gasida. The qasida follows a typical pattern: it usu- 
ally begins with a prologue (masib) “in which the poet sheds some tears over 
what was once the camping place of his beloved now far off.”'*° All traces 
of civilisation, of tents and material objects such as textiles, all memories of 
the bliss of social interaction with friends and lovers have been reduced to 
traces in the sand; man is left behind feeling consumed by the twin forces of 
brute nature and irreversible time. As has been suggested, “this perception 
of nature as overwhelming man and his culture ... the Qur'an has come to 


"4 Numbers Rabbah 13:2 (tr. VI, 500). A midrash on Song of Songs 4:16, some parts of 
Numbers Rabbah were composed in the third/ninth century or earlier, others as late as 
the sixth/twelfth century. See Strack and Stemberger, Introduction, 311. In the Babylonian 
Talmud, the inhabitants of the world to come are promised large quantities of wine. See BT, 
Kethuboth 111b (tr. XIV, 721-2). Cf. Segal, Life after death, 626; Hasan-Rokem, “Erotic 
Eden,” 156-65. 

™3 E.g., Irenaeus of Lyon (fl. ca. 140-200) describes a paradise full of sensual pleasures. See 
McDannell and Lang, Heaven: A history, 47-68; Segal, Life after death, 565. 

144 The first to have noticed this seems to have been Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 107. 
Since then, a growing body of evidence has built up in support of this view. See Horovitz, 
“Das koranische Paradies,” 64-73; Wendell, “The denizens of paradise”; Neuwirth, Koran, 
221-2, 429-32; Lohlker and Nowak, “Das koranische Paradies,” 204-6. One should 
also note the important role played in this context by the Arab Lakhmids and their cap- 
ital al-Hira, which entertained close relationships with the Persian Sassanians and with 
Palmyra. On al-Hira, see now Tora-Niehoff, Al-Hira, at 3-5, 73-4 and passim. Van Ess, 
“Zum Geleit,” suggests that also Late Antique paintings and reliefs of postmortem ban- 
quets, e.g., in the tomb towers of Palmyra, may have served as a source of inspiration, refer- 
ring to Henning, Turmgriiber, 6off. 

“45 The examples are taken from Wendell, “The denizens of paradise,” 35, 43. 

™46 EI, s.v. Kasida. I. In Arabic, IV, 713b-714a, at 713b (E Krenkow and G. Lecomte). 
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refute.” The Quranic heavenly banquet subverts the “emptiness of space 
and ... loss of communication”'#7 of the nasib and converts it into its oppo- 
site, an otherworld, where there is perpetual fulfilment and unencumbered 
participation in nature, eros, and civilisation. 


The Originality of the Qur’anic Vision of 
Paradise and Hell 


As we have seen, much of Quranic eschatology’ is indebted to the eschato- 
logical imagery of Late Antique Christian and Jewish literature. Where then, 
the reader may wonder, lies the originality, if any, of the Qur’an’s vision of 
paradise and hell? Among the properly novel images and ideas, details stand 
out. For example, water runs in one of four rivers of paradise instead of oil 
or balm, as in the Judeo-Christian tradition,'#? and some of the delights of 
the heavenly banquet as well as the food of the sinners in hell have a dis- 
tinctly Arabian flavour. However, this does not mean that Quranic eschatol- 
ogy is epigonic."s° One should not content oneself with looking at themes 
and motifs in isolation in order to trace them back to their perceived origi- 
nal sources. More relevant, and more difficult to deal with, is the question 
how these sources are used, and to what degree they are reworked and 
combined into something new. 

Let us recapitulate. The centrality of the otherworld, of paradise and hell 
in the Quran, unequalled in other scriptures,‘* is remarkable in and of 
itself. The fact that sura 12 has more than one hundred verses yet makes 
no mention of either paradise or hell was thought to be so atypical that the 
Egyptian al-Zarkashi (d. 794/13 92) included it in his list of astonishing curi- 
osities in the Qur’an.'>* The otherworld is presented as a diptych'® in which 
paradise and hell are in constant dialogue.'’+ To a large extent, they mirror 
each other closely (space vs. narrowness; houris vs. hell’s angels; water vs. fire; 


47 Neuwirth, “Quranic readings of the psalms,” 773-4. Cf. eadem, “Zeit und Ewigkeit”; 
eadem, Koran, 44, 220-3, 427-32. 

48 Bell surely exaggerates when stating that “all this material is borrowed directly.” See Bell, 
The origin of Islam, 103. 

149 2 Enoch 8:5; Sibylline Oracles 2:317; Ephrem, Hymns of paradise 10:6. 

tse A representative of this view is Leszynski, Mohammedanische Traditionen, 4-5. 

tst See Murata and Chittick, The vision of Islam, 211: “No scripture devotes as much atten- 
tion as the Koran to describing the torments of hell and the delights of paradise.” See also 
Chittick, “Muslim eschatology,” 132; idem, “Eschatology in Islamic thought,” 233. 

's2 Zarkashi, Burhan, I, 253-5. 

83 Neuwirth, Studien, 180, 186; EQ, s.v. Form and structure, II, 24 5b-266a, at 258a-258b (A. 
Neuwirth). 

's4 Islam Dayeh rightly stresses “the dialogical nature” of Quranic eschatology, particularly in 
the so-called hawamim suras 50-6, which produces a “cinematographic effect of a grand 
and continuous drama.” See Dayeh, “Al-hawamim,” 484, 486. 
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Jujube vs. Zaqqim; purification vs. defilement; and so forth),''’ while there 
are also a few structural asymmetries (two or four groups of the blessed vs. 
one group, or seven groups, of the damned). Elements of Christian and Jewish 
eschatology, which one can trace to influential texts such as, among others, the 
Jewish Enoch literature, The Apocalypse of Paul and the works of Ephrem are 
freely combined. Echoes of pagan Arabian, perhaps also of astral religions are 
likewise found, even if a process of biblicisation appears to take place in the 
successive stages of the proclamation of the Quran, as also the soteriological 
and cosmological underpinnings of Quranic eschatology gradually move into 
sharper focus. Overall, it is no exaggeration to say that the earlier traditions are 
pulverised into its constitutive elements, then shuffled around and recombined 
into two fully fledged otherworldly spaces. All this is done in such a way as to 
create a powerful and original vision of time and space: a new world. 

The salient characteristic of this new world, besides the radical moralism 
that undergirds it, is that it is conceived as a merismos, a “simultaneous 
totality” ‘5° embracing both al-dunya and al-akhira, the here and the hereaf- 
ter, this world and the otherworld. The Qur’an makes no distinction between 
the paradise inhabited by Adam and Eve, the paradise that exists in the 
present and the paradise that will be the abode of the blessed in the world 
to come. All three are the same and on earth, or rather, paradise straddles 
the boundary between this world and the otherworld, branching out into 
both realms. A temporal distinction between the present life and the hereaf- 
ter is, though undeniably present, not a paramount concern in the Qur'an. 
Al-dunya and al-akhira are seen primarily as spatial units. As has been 
noted, this is contrary to “the likely rabbinical model for the idea of the two 
worlds ... , the Hebrew notion of ha-‘6lam ha-zeh vs. ha-‘dlam ha-ba, this 
world vs. the coming world, [which] does presuppose a temporal sequence, 
‘olam being a temporal term in both Hebrew and Aramaic (‘alma).” 157 In 
those instances, however, in which the otherworld is described in temporal 
terms, the Qur'an emphasises the sense of immediacy, in some cases even 
that of synchronicity. In the Qur'an, the otherworld is near at hand. Paradise 
and hell are ready, right now, to receive the deceased. For the world at large, 
the apocalypse is imminent. In fact, according to some verses of the Qur'an, 
its portents are already upon us (47:18, 54:1).*°®> However, the Qur’an does 
not stop there. The apocalyptic urgency of the Qur’an, which has recently 


«ss Heidi Toelle provides a comprehensive inventory of such structural binaries. See Toelle, Le 
Coran revisité, 23-69. 

86 Brown, “Apocalypse of Islam,” 374. 

187 EQ, s.v. Spatial relations, V, toga-1o8b, at rosa (A. Neuwirth). According to Klein, 
Comprehensive etymological dictionary (s.v. ‘6lam), Hebr. ‘lam “never has the meaning 
‘world’” in the Bible. Such apodictic assessments, however, should be nuanced in the light 
of José Costa’s comprehensive study of Rabbinic eschatology, L’au-dela. 

8 Cf. Qur'an 47:18: “Are they waiting for anything but the Hour that will come to them sud- 
denly? For its portents have already come ...”; 54:1: “The Hour has drawn nigh, the moon 
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kindled the renewed interest of a number of scholars, is complemented, or 
fulfilled, by the notion that the present world is already in many ways entan- 
gled with the otherworld, and interlocked in a constant mutual embrace.'’? 
The Qur'an thus seems to conceive of the otherworld in terms of an “eternal 
now,” a kind of ever-present “dreamtime” that is “everywhen.”*®° 

As has been pointed out, the eschatological imagery of the Quran 
“resounds within a vocabulary of worldly life.”** This is particularly obvi- 
ous in the Qur’an’s use of commercial terminology: every soul “will be paid 
in full for what it has done” (16:111); “God has bought from the believers 
their lives and their possessions for the price that the Garden will be theirs” 
(9:111); and so forth. This already indicates that the Qur'an projects a vision 
of the otherworld that is congruous with the present world, but also of an 
earthly transhistorical society that partakes in the divine. By virtue of this 
“divine/immanent overlap” past, present, and future become “blended.” ** 
Salvation is not imagined to occur on the level of historical time, as is gen- 
erally the case in orthodox Jewish and Christian traditions.‘® Instead, the 
most important function that the “time-less mythic world”'® of al-akhira 


is split in two!.” Cf. Shoemaker, Death, 119, 158-71; idem, “Muhammad and the Quran,” 
1094-5. 

89 Fred Donner suggests that the early believers were convinced that by establishing the wmma 
in Medina they had already ushered in the beginning of the end of times. See Donner, 
Muhammad and the believers, 80-1. See also ibid., 246, where Donner highlights the simul- 
taneous existence of “apocalyptic eschatology and realized eschatology” in the Qur’an, 
referring, by way of comparison, to Aune, The cultic setting. Cf. Shoemaker, Death, 121; 
idem, “Muhammad and the Quran,” 1090-91. Shoemaker refers back to Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje as the first Western scholar to have emphasised that “imminent eschatology” 
represents the core of Muhammad’s message. See Snouck Hurgronje, “Der Mahdi,” 26. 
This idea is fully developed by Paul Casanova’s classic study Mohammed et la fin du monde. 
Shoemaker argues — and the gist of the argument presented here supports his view — that 
the essentially eschatological character of the Qur'an was “marginalised” by the dominant 
school of Western Qur'an scholarship in the twentieth century, which instead preferred to 
stress that Muhammad was a moral and practical, not an eschatological prophet, and that 
this dominant scholarly discourse continues to this day. See Shoemaker, Death, 134; idem, 
“Muhammad and the Qur'an,” 1093. 

6° On the “eternal now” in the writings of Ephrem, see Brock, The Luminous Eye, 29-30; 
Buck, “Sapiential theosis.” On “dreamtime” and the idea of “everywhen” in Aboriginal reli- 
gion, see Stanner, “The dreaming,” 58. Cf. Duerr, Dreamtime, 118. 

st Rippin, “The commerce of eschatology,” 126. 

162 Tbid., 132. Also Angelika Neuwirth opines that “the Qur’an projects an eschatological dis- 
course whose emphasis lies on the continuation of the present life in the hereafter.” See 
Neuwirth, Koran, 438. A nuanced meditation on the apocalyptic nearness and eschatologi- 
cal intensity of the Qur'an is offered in Lawson, “The music of apocalypse.” 

6; One should note, however, that the early Church Fathers before Augustine, such as Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and Methodius, often seem to suggest that a paradisiacal life is accessible even 
before death. See Benjamins, “Paradisiacal life.” 

"64 Neuwirth, “Quranic readings of the psalms,” 770. Cf. eadem, “Reclaiming paradise 
lost,” 351. 
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fulfils in the Qur'an is to serve as an interpretive, meaning-bestowing matrix 
for the fleeting and contingent world of the here and now. 

It has been affirmed that “[t]he Koran backs off from that linear organ- 
isation of time, revelation, and history which became the backbone of 
orthodox Christianity,” or even that Islam “is wholly eschatological,” a tra- 
dition in which “eschatology can break out at any moment.”*®’ While it 
would seem wise to eschew such grand generalisations, whether about the 
Qur'an or Islam — as if only one reading of the Qur'an were possible, and 
as if Islam as a whole necessarily resulted from that one reading — the state- 
ment provides an insight into a dimension of the Qur'an that was to have a 
significant influence on all later Muslim conceptualisations of paradise and 
hell: it allows its audience to conceive of the boundary separating al-dunya 
from al-akhira as permeable and fluid, and hence of paradise and hell as 
very close indeed. How Muslim traditions have negotiated this potential, 
how immanent conceptions have vied with transcendentalist ones, is the 
topic of the following chapters. 


65 Brown, “The apocalypse of Islam,” 372. Brown echos Nwyia, Exégése, 74, who states that 
“schooled on the Koran, Muslim consciousness is spontaneously ahistorical, that is to say 
mythical.” Similarly, Mohamed Arkoun speaks of the “eschatological consciousness” of the 
Qur'an, which he opposes to ways of reading the Quran with an “historical consciousness.” 
See Arkoun, “Peut-on parler,” 22. 
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The Growth of the Islamic Otherworld: A History 
of Muslim Traditionist Eschatology 


As rich as the Qur’an is in eschatological ideas and images, it only provides 
the skeleton for the variegated body of texts that form the Islamic tradition 
of imagining paradise and hell. This chapter and the next trace the growth 
of this literature from the early centuries of Islam to the eve of modernity. 
Our concern will not be with the theological, philosophical, mystical, or 
esthetic responses to the evolving picture of paradise and hell, each of which 
will receive separate treatment in Part 2 of this book. The aim of this and of 
the following chapter is, rather, to survey the development of Muslim narra- 
tive literature devoted to the otherworld, particularly as it took the form of 
collections of sayings (hadiths) attributed to the prophet Muhammad and 
other early authorities. Of course, these collections cannot be defined by 
their narrativity alone, because they often pursue theological, philosophical, 
mystical, or esthetic agendas, too. Yet taken as a whole, these texts may well 
be said to constitute a distinct cluster of religious literature in Islam, and 
because the history of this body of literature has largely been ignored by 
scholars of Islam,* it is worth describing it, noting its most important types, 
contributors, periods, and areas of flourishing. 


The Formative Period (ca. First-Third/ 
Seventh—Ninth Century) 


The oldest stand-alone works devoted to collecting stories and hadiths 
about the otherworld date from the turn of the second to the third century 
of the Islamic era. Among the first specimen is that of the Baghdad littéra- 
teur, ‘Ali b. Ubayda al-Rayhdani (d. ca. 219/834), a secretary to the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma’min (r. 198-218/813-33). The title of al-Rayhant’s work is 


' A notable exception is Bauer, “Islamische Totenbiicher.” On works with the title Sifat al-janna 
as a literary genre, see now Ahmed, “The characteristics of paradise.” Cf. also EI3, s.v. 
Afterlife (R. Tottoli). 
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What Paradise is like (Sifat al-janna).* Scholars of the first two centuries of 
Islamic history, however, preceded al-Rayhani in gathering materials that 
expanded on the Quranic picture of the otherworld, often adding signifi- 
cant new information. A keen interest in eschatological traditions is attrib- 
uted to the Jewish convert and intimate of the caliph Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 
13-23/634-44), Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. between 32/652 and 35/655), well known 
in later tradition for his knowledge of biblical literature. On more than one 
occasion, Umar b. al-Khattab would have asked Ka‘b to “make us afraid” 
(khawwifna), a request to which Ka‘b responded by delivering graphic 
descriptions of hell to multitudes of enthralled listeners.* Students of Ka‘b, 
such as Aba Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678) and Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687-8), are 
likewise credited in the later literature with transmitting a plethora of nar- 
ratives about the otherworld.5 Under Ka‘b’s and his students’ names biblical 
and other Near Eastern materials were seamlessly merged into the growing 
storehouse of Islamic eschatological imagery.° 

Paradise and hell play a significant role in some of the earliest collec- 
tions of hadith that have come down to us, the so-called Scrolls (subuf), 
short hadith lists compiled by scholars such as the Yemeni Hammam 
b. Munabbih (d. 131/749 or 132/750) and the Egyptian traditionist and 
judge, Ibn Lahi‘a (d. 174/790). One must acknowledge that the historicity of 
Hammam?’s collection has been disputed, some declaring it to be the work of 
the famous Yemeni collector ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827).” There 


> See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, I, 119. Al-Rayhani, known for his collections of proverbs (amthal) 
and philosophical adages (bikam), is said to have developed a penchant for zuhd in his late 
years, which may explain why he also compiled treatises on contemptus mundi, death, and 
the afterlife. See Zakeri, Persian wisdom, I, 250-4. 

On Ka‘b’s role as a transmitter of biblical traditions, see Wolfensohn, “Ka’b al-Ahbar,” 
esp. 36-72; Rubin, Between Bible and Qur’an; Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 89-92; Elz, s.v. 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, II, 317b-318a (M. Schmitz); GAS, I, 303. Pace Rustomji, The Garden and 
the Fire, 98, who suggests that “[t]he first manual about the afterlife was probably Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar’s Kitab al-akhira |sic],” there is no reason to assume that Ka‘b actually left any writ- 
ten work of this title. 

Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. dhikr al-nar, 1X, 179 (#12), 189 (#46); Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, V, 
368-71; Ibn Rajab, Takhwif, 87; Suyiiti, Budir, 150. Ka‘b is quoted more than fifteen times 
in the sections on paradise and hell in Ibn Abi Shayba’s Musannaf (k. al-janna ##10, 30, 32, 
45, 56, 81, 86, 113, 158, 163; k. dhikr al-nar ##2, 12, 23, 46, 56, 60). See also Aba Nu‘aym, 
Hilya, VI, 10-12 (the “Story of the Skull”); ibid. VI, 37-42 (the “Colloquy of Moses with 
God”). On these two popular stories, see following text, pp. 116-8. 

Cf. Wolfensohn, “Ka‘b al-Ahbar,” 58. 

In Paul Cobb’s phrase, Ka'b is a “ghost in the isnad of the conversion of non-Muslim lore into 
Islamic tradition.” See Cobb, “Virtual sacrality,” 45. 

ECH, 29-30. Juynboll problematises the relatively polished character of the traditions in 
Hammam’s scroll, but the discussion mainly revolves around the transmission of the scroll 
from Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 131/749 or 132/750) > Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. around 
153/770) > ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827). As Juynboll points out, even if one grants the 
(uncertain) fact that Hammam’s death date is 131/749, one is required to assume that 
he reached an excessively old age to be able to serve as a link between Ma‘mar and the 
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are reasonable arguments, however, indicating that the traditions cited in 
Hammam’s compilation provide a window into the world of ideas of early 
second/eighth-century Islam, perhaps even of the earlier period.’ By my 
count, of the 138 hadiths included in Hammam’s Scroll, eight dwell on par- 
adise and eight on hell, while a further eleven deal with the apocalypse and 
Day of Judgement. In other words, roughly 15 percent of Hammam’s mate- 
rial can be classified as eschatological. The material Hammam presents is 
heterogeneous. On the one hand, one encounters the divine saying — which 
henceforth I shall refer to as the unfathomability tradition — that God has 
prepared for his servants in paradise “that which no eye has seen, no ear has 
heard, no heart has conceived.”? On the other hand, Hammam’s collection 
includes items that display the tendency, which later exegetes and collectors 
sometimes sought to domesticate,*° to give the imagination free rein in pic- 
turing the two otherworldly abodes. Hammam?’s elder brother, as one should 
note, was Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 114/732), a judge in Sanaa and a cele- 
brated authority on biblical traditions, whose knowledge of Judeo-Christian 
eschatology Hammam is likely to have shared.** According to a tradition in 
Hammam?’s Scroll that picks up on a Talmudic theme, there is a tree in para- 
dise that is so large that a horseman cannot pass underneath its shadow in a 
hundred years.'* A woman finds herself in hell because in her earthly life she 
mistreated her cat “until it died of emaciation.”3 In a particularly dramatic, 


Companion Abi Hurayra (d. between 57/677 and 59/679), from whom Hammam is said 

to have related his material. Cf. on this point, de Prémare, “Wahb b. Munabbih,” 536, sug- 

gesting that Hammam’s death occurred earlier than 131/749, but that Ma‘mar could have 

learned his hadith from written records, rather than through oral transmission. Ibn Sa‘d 

states that Hammam died around 101/720, and that he transmitted hadith abundantly from 

Abia Hurayra. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, V, 544. 

See Motzki, “Review of G.A.H. Juynboll,” 546-8. Motzki thinks the early death date for 

Hammam in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaq@t is “a copying or editing error.” Ibid., 547. 

Hamman, Sahifa, 25 (#31). On the unfathomability tradition, see further in the preceding 

text, pp. 2-3. 

to Cf. the unwillingness of the exegete al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) to interpret the word al-kawthar 
(Q 108:1) as the name of a river in paradise. Al-Maturidi, to back up his view, refers to the 
unfathomability tradition. See Maturidi, Ta’wilat, XVII, 345-6. Cf. Gilliot, “Lembarras 
d’un exégéte,” 52. 

™ On Wahb, Cf. Elz, “Wahb b. Munabbih,” XI, 34a-36a (G. Khoury); Elz, “Isra@iliyyat,” IV, 
211b-212b (G. Vajda). Two recent studies, the first critical of Wahb’s alleged contribution 
to first- and second-century Islamic literature, the other less so, are Pregill, “Isra@iliyyat”; de 
Prémare, “Wahb b. Munabbih.” 

= Hammam, Sabifa, 21 (#5). Cf. Ibn al-Mubarak, Musnad, 73 (#120). According to the 

Jerusalem Talmud and Genesis Rabba, it takes five hundred years to journey around the 

tree of life in paradise. See JT, Berakoth, I, 7; Genesis rabba, 15:6 (tr. I, 122). Ibn Abi Shayba 

relates a commentary of Ka‘b al-Ahbar on this report. See Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 

k, al-janna, IX, 132 (#30). 

Hamman, Sabifa, 36 (#89). This canonical hadith (cf. ECH, 179) is related on the authority 

of the Companion Abi Hurayra, known for his great love of cats (whence his name, “father 

of a kitten”). 
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anthropomorphist tradition, paradise and hell argue about which of them 
has been given precedence, until God intervenes, reassuring them that both 
will have their fill. God then puts His foot on hell so that it shrinks to size 
and cries out: “Enough, enough!” * 

The Scroll of Ibn Lahia, whose family hailed from Hadramawt in the 
Yemen, is an eclectic mix of history, asceticism, piety, and eschatology. Much 
of Ibn Lahra’s material comes to him from South Arabian sources, in partic- 
ular through his teacher, Yazid b. Abit Habib (d. 128/745), a Nubian convert 
known for his interest in eschatology. For example, Yazid related a hadith 
according to which the Prophet was given an apple in paradise from which 
sprang a houri who declared she was the reward for the martyred caliph 
Uthman.'> The circle of traditionists forming around Yazid and Ibn Lahra 
in the Egyptian capital Fustat has been characterised as a veritable school of 
hadith, whose members were proud to flaunt the ancient wisdom of South 
Arabia.*° Ibn LahYa reports, for example, that a certain Abi Qabil, a mem- 
ber of the prominent South Arabian al-Ma‘afiri family in Fustat, taught that 
both paradise and hell are located in the fifth and sixth heaven, a notion that 
does not resonate with the Qur’an as much as with the Jewish Enoch litera- 
ture and the Gnostic Apocalypse of Paul.'’ The dozen relevant traditions in 
Ibn Lahfa’s Scroll (out of a total of some two hundred) do not provide a full 
picture of paradise and hell by any means, but they do give an impression 
of the kind of milieu in which such traditions flourished in the formative 
period of hadith. 

The hadith work of another early Egyptian hadith scholar, ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Wahb (d. 197/813), is primarily concerned with legal hadith, as befits a 
student of the celebrated Meccan jurist Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795). Yet 
‘Abdallah is said to have spent his nights thinking about the terrors of the 


™% Hammam, Sahifa, 28-9 (#52); Muslim, Sahih, k. al-janna 36-7 (b. al-nar yadkhuluha 
|-jabbarin), IV, 2187. The motif of hell groaning is found in the popular fifth/sixth-century 
Gospel of Nicodemus, in which Christ descends to hell to rescue humankind. This makes 
hell exclaim that Christ “drew [the damned] up forcibly from my entrails ... my belly is in 
pain.... We are defeated, woe to us!” See Gospel of Nicodemus, 187-8. Juynboll (ECH, 
33) attributes the tradition to ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani. The Meccan scholar Muhammad 
al-Barzanji (d. 1103/1691) wrote a separate commentary on this hadith, called al-Qawl 
al-mukhtar fi tabajat al-janna wa-l-nar (The Exquisite Discussion of [the Hadith] “Paradise 
and hell disputed [their respective status]”). See Baghdadi, Hadiyat al-‘arifin, I, column 303. 
ts See Suyati, La’ali, I, 312, 314, quoted in TG, Il, 719. 
6 Vadet, “Lacculturation,” ro. 
Ibn LahYa, Sahifa, 290-1 (lines 313-16 of the papyrus). According to 2 Enoch 18:1-5, the 
fifth heaven is the place of punishment for fallen angels, the so-called Watchers, while the 
sixth heaven is the place from which the angels control the world and keep records of 
people’s actions. See Collins, “Afterlife,” 132-3. In the Gnostic Apocalypse of Paul, Paul sees 
(disembodied) souls punished by angels in the fourth and fifth heavens, while the righteous 
live in the tenth heaven. See Wright, Early history, 163-4. On the transfer of hell/Hades to 
heaven in post-Platonic Greek literature, see Nilsson, Geschichte, I, 240-1. 
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Judgement Day and the world to come, to the point that when a group of 
traditionists (ashab al-hadith) read to him a description of paradise and 
hell, he lost consciousness and died a couple of days later.** “‘Abdallah’s 
Comprehensive Collection (al-Jami‘) provides a blatant illustration of how 
the interest in eschatology combined with South Arabian parochialism. The 
very first hadith in this collection has it that “most of the tribes in para- 
dise are from Madhhij.”*® The Madhhij were a large tribal confederation 
of the Yemen whose members had contributed to the Muslim conquest of 
Egypt and settled in Fustat.*° Fustat at the end of the Umayyad period was 
an important centre of South Arabian learning, next to Hims in Syria (the 
place where Ka’b al-Ahbar spent his last days). After the Islamic conquest, 
both communities had become home to numerous South Arabian tribes, and 
both shared an interest in predictions about the end of time.*t When Nu‘aym 
b. Hammad (d. 229/844), the most important early collector of apocalyptic 
hadith, much of which he gleaned from Himsian sources, settled in Egypt, 
he was well received by the locals, probably because they had always liked 
the type of eschatological materials he brought with him.** 

Later critics thought the transmitters belonging to this milieu to be unre- 
liable, not least Ibn Lahfa.*3 This, however, did not prevent scholars who 
issued from his circle in Fustat from becoming significant contributors to 
the emerging genre of works devoted to paradise and hell. Ibn Habib (d. 
238/853), an author known for his espousal of “fabulous material” originat- 
ing in Egypt,*+ gathered numerous traditions from Ibn Lahfa’s student Asad 
b. Musa (d. 212/827) in Fustat, before returning to his native Spain and 


8 Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VII, 324; al-Qadi Iyad, Tartib al-madarik, I, 240-1. ‘Abdallah also 
spread the story that has the Prophet, in a vision, reaching out for the grapes of paradise. See 
ECH, 17-18. 

"8 Tbn Wahb, Jami‘, first hadith of the entire corpus. On Ibn Wahb, see Elz, s.v. Ibn Wahb, III, 

963a (J. David-Weill); ECH, 11-20. The hadith made it into al-Nasa’7’s Sunan, albeit with 

a different isnad, because al-Nasai thought that Ibn Wahb’s informant ‘Utba b. Abi Hakim 

(d. 147/764) was a weak (da‘7f) traditionist. See Nasal, Sunan, k. manaqgib ashab rasul 

Allah 69 (b. Madhhij), V, 92. An extended version can be found in Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 

387 (where Ma’kil are added to Madhhij). On ‘Utba, see Mizzi, Tahdhib, XIX, 300. ‘Utba 

belonged to the South Arabian tribe of Hamdan, one of the Yemeni tribes who settled in 

Fustat. He was also one of the teachers of Ibn LahYa. See Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh, XX XVIII, 229. 

On the Hamdan, see TG, II, 702. 

Kahhala, Mu‘jam qaba’il al-‘arab, I, 1062. 

See Madelung, “Apocalyptic prophecies,” 143 and passim. Another centre of South Arabian 

tribes was Kufa. The Madhhij shared quarters there with the Hamdan; both were pro-‘Alid. 

See Elz, s.v. Madhhij, V, 953b-954b (G. R. Smith and C. E. Bosworth). 

2 TG, 924: 

Dhahabi, Mizan, I, 47583, Ill, 322, 419. Cf. Elz, s.v. Ibn Lahfa, III, 8 53b-8 54a (F. Rosenthal); 

Motzki, “The Prophet and the debtors,” 153-6. Ibn Hanbal reports a hadith with an isnad 

going through Ibn Lahfra that “tax-collectors are in hell” (inna sabib al-maks fi I-nar). See 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 109. 

Elz, s.v. Ibn Habib (A. Huici Miranda), III, 775. 
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compiling what appears to be the oldest extant work of hadiths dedicated to 
the Muslim paradise.*5 In the east of the expanding Islamic empire, a pivotal 
role was played by another student of Ibn Lahi‘a, the merchant, tradition- 
ist, and warrior-renunciant Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797). Originally from 
Merv in Turkmenistan, Ibn al-Mubarak travelled widely to collect hadiths, 
including to Yemen and to Egypt, where he met Ibn Lahra. Later sources 
make of him a larger-than-life figure. It is said that he possessed a massive 
library of Scrolls, gave generously to charity, and, above all, fought zealously 
in the jihad on the Arab-Byzantine frontier.*° His works include a compila- 
tion of hadiths and stories dealing with the topic of jihad as well as a Book 
of Renunciation and Exhortations that Stir the Hearts of Their Audience 
(K. al-Zuhd wa-l-raq@’iq). Ibn al-Mubarak’s traditions, according to a recent 
study, “are his, only occasionally showing up in much later sources ... and 
on the whole only sparingly in one or a few of the canonical collections.”*” 
Ibn al-Mubarak’s Book of Renunciation, in the version assembled by his 
student Nu‘aym b. Hammad, features a chapter on paradise (with sixty-three 
items) and a chapter on hell (with fifty-nine items).** Only about a quarter of 
the hadiths contained in these two chapters are traced back to the prophet 
Muhammad. Following common usage in the late second/eighth century, 
Ibn al-Mubdarak freely juxtaposes Prophetic hadiths with traditions from 
the Companions or even later authorities. One salient type of tradition, con- 
stituting about a quarter of Ibn al-Mubdarak’s material, is narrative glosses 
on the Quran, quoted from authorities such as the Companion ‘Abdallah 
Ibn Mas‘td (d. 32/652~-3?), the Meccan Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 103/721 or 
104/722?), or al-Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 102/720 or 105/723?), a com- 
mentator known for his midrashic style who hailed from the frontier city 
of Balkh in Khorasan and who is believed, like his fellow exegete and coun- 
tryman Mudatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), to have actively participated in 
jihad.*? Mujahid, for example, relates that the “purified spouses” in paradise 


Ibn Habib takes more than two-thirds of his 317 hadiths from Egyptian informants: 142 
hadiths from Asad b. Misa (from whose K. al-Zuhd he also borrows the topical arrange- 
ment of eschatological traditions), 33 from Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 214/829), 30 from ‘Ali 
b. Ma‘bad (d. 218/833), and some more from other Egyptian traditionists. Ibn Lahra appears 
in the isnad of twenty-one hadiths in Ibn Habib’s work. See Ibn Habib, Wasf al-firdaws. Cf. 
the study by Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, Kitab wasf al-firdaws, 31-2. Monfarrer Sala sug- 
gests that the original work of Ibn Habib also contained sections on death, judgement, and 
hell. See ibid., 30. 

For his biography, see Bonner, Aristocratic violence, 119-25; TG, Il, 551-5; Elr, s.v. 
‘Abdallah b. Mobarak (P. Nwyia); ECH, 8-9. 

7 ECH, 8. 

»8 A short cluster of paradise and hell traditions also appears in Ibn al-Mubarak, Musnad, 
69-80 (##112-34). 

On these three exegetes, see TG, II, 508-9, 640-4, and passim. Other recent studies 
include Gilliot, “A schoolmaster” (al-Dahhak); idem, “Mugatil”; Sinai, Fortschreibung und 
Auslegung (Muqatil and al-Mujahid). 
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FIGURE 3. An angel in the form of a heavenly horse. Adapted from al-Qazwini, 
‘Aj@’ib al-makhlugat (The Marvels of Creation). Baghdad/Iraq, eighth/fourteenth 
century. MS St Petersburg, Institute for Oriental Studies, ar. E.7. 


(Q 2:25) are thus called because they do not menstruate, defecate, or uri- 
nate, and abstain from blowing their noses, expectorating, or spitting.3° Ibn 
Mas‘id, commenting on the Quranic verse that the sinners in hell grimace 
out of pain (23:104), explains that this is because the fire shrivels their lips, 
thus baring their teeth.3! 

Ibn al-Mubarak’s portrayal of the otherworld evokes not only the raw 
physicality and chivalrous bravery, but also the blood-soaked gloom of a 
soldier’s life on the frontier of Islamdom.+* There is a fascination with horses 
and women. According to the Book of Renunciation, among the pleasures 
of paradise is that its inhabitants will be given noble steeds on which they 
visit each other every Friday. On the way, in anticipation of their rendez- 
vous, they are met by a miraculous cloud to which they say: “Rain upon 
us!,” whereupon riders and beasts are promptly cleansed. Then God sends a 
wind that scatters scented dust from a dune of musk over the forelock of the 
horse and over the side locks of the rider. Thus prepared, the inhabitants of 
paradise meet their rejuvenated wives.°: 


ro) 


Ibn al-Mubarak, Zuhd, 486 (#243); idem, Musnad, 69-70 (#113). 

Idem, Zuhd, 496 (#291); idem, Musnad, 76 (#126). 

3+ This is so regardless of the question whether or not Ibn al-Mubarak was an active frontier 
warrior. For a sceptical position in this regard, cf. Melchert, “Ibn al-Mubarak’s K. al-jihad.” 

3 Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-Zuhd, 475 (#239). Other traditions in which horses appear can be 

found ibid., 484, 489-91 (##231, 265-7, 271). 
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As for hell, several traditions reported by Ibn al-Mubarak detail that the 
bodies of the damned are bloated to an impossible size, while one of the 
commonest forms of torture consists in having one’s entrails ripped out or 
dissolved by boiling drinks that one is forced to imbibe.>+ Ibn al-Mubarak 
adds warnings that Muslims, out of their certitude of faith, must not feel 
safe from these horrors. “Weep,” he quotes the Prophet, “for the damned in 
hell weep tears of blood!”>5 What kind of effect such traditions had on Ibn 
al-Mubarak is captured by a sombre anecdote. His companions, it is related, 
once carried a candle into the tent they shared with him, to discover that his 
beard dripped with tears, for the pitch-black darkness of the open country 
at night reminded him of hell.3° As his student Nu‘aym b. Hammad reports, 
when reading from his Book of Renunciation, Ibn al-Mubarak would “wail 
like a cow being slaughtered” — one presumes this was because the thought 
of death and judgement caused him visceral distress.37 

Other Books of Renunciation include important sections on paradise 
and hell, notably the works of the aforementioned Asad b. Misa3* and of 
the Iraqi Hanndad b. al-Sari (Kufa, d. 243/857), a teacher of al-Tabari (d. 
310/923). Hannad relates 179 items on paradise and ror items on hell, 
together about a fifth of his entire work, which otherwise deals with typ- 
ical renunciant topics such as the virtues of silence, fasting, and showing 
proper contrition for sins.5? However, as others have noted, renunciant lit- 
erature does not dwell on descriptions of the two otherworldly abodes as 
much as one might expect. While some collectors of renunciant materials, 
particularly Hannad, seem to attribute great importance to the topic, most 
“thought about [it] as often as about anything else.”4° 

At any rate, the comprehensive collections of hadiths from the first 
half of the third/ninth century are no less encompassing when it comes to 


us 
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Ibid., 496-8 (##292-3, 298, 303-5): bloated bodies; ibid., 499, 502-3, 505 (##313-4, 

327-8, 339): entrails ripped out or molten. 

Ibid., 496 (#295). On weeping in hell, cf. idem, Musnad, 75 (#125). 

36 Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, IV, 145, quoted in Bonner, Aristocratic violence, 120. According 
to al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Mubarak once said to his companions: “Yesterday I behaved in an 
insolent way vis-a-vis God: I asked him for paradise.” Cf. Ghazali, Ibya’, tr. Gramlich, 
Stufen, 386. 

37 Tbn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, IV, 137-8; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rik Baghdad, X, 167. Cf. 
Bonner, Aristocratic violence, 119; Melchert, “Ibn al-Mubarak’s K. al-jibad.” 

38 Rudolf Leszynski’s 1905 edition, based on a unicum, has been superseded by the 1976 edition 

of Raif Georges Khoury, on which see the review by G. H. A. Juynboll, Bibliotheca Orientalis 

36 (1979), 242b-244b. Asad, a grandson of the Umayyad caliph Ibrahim b. al-Walid (r. 

126-7/744), took refuge in Egypt after the ‘Abbasid revolution. His K. al-Zuhd focuses 

almost exclusively on hell (thirty-eight items) and the horrors of the Judgement (sixty-one 

items), but there is reason to think that the work as we know it is incomplete, and that its 
original title is lost. Cf. TG, Il, 726-7; Melchert, “Locating hell,” to4-5. 

Hannad, Zuhd, I, 47-136 (##1-180, paradise), 157-94 (##212-3 13, hell). 

4° Melchert, “Locating hell,” 114. 
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traditions about paradise and hell than their zwhd counterparts. While the 
K. al-Musannaf of the Yemeni ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827) offers 
a relatively modest twenty-five traditions in its chapter on paradise and eigh- 
teen traditions in its chapters on hell,‘ a generation later the K. al-Musnad 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) includes numerous traditions, providing 
an “almost complete description”** of paradise and hell, such as one finds in 
specialised hadith collections dedicated to the otherworld compiled in later 
times. In the K. al-Musannaf of Ibn Hanbal’s contemporary and fellow citi- 
zen of Baghdad Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 23 5/849), the chapter on paradise boasts 
163 items while there are eighty-two items in the chapter on hell. 

The formative period of eschatological hadith is capped by the pious 
Baghdad littérateur Ibn Abi |-Dunya (d. 281/894), whose work brings the 
first period of expansion of the Sunni corpus of eschatological traditions to 
an end. A tutor of two ‘Abbasid caliphs in their youth, Ibn Abr l-Dunya is 
remembered for his particular prolificacy in the twin areas of renunciation 
(zubd) and “exhortations that stir the hearts of their audience” (raqa@’iq). Of 
the more than sixty works that are attributed to him, a dozen or more deal 
directly with eschatological topics, including the two works entitled What 
Paradise is like (Sifat al-janna, with some 350 items) and What Hell is like 
(Sifat al-nar, with some 260 items).*> The traditions Ibn Abi |-Dunyad reports 
represent a veritable storehouse of traditional eschatological imagery as it 
grew in the first three centuries of Islam, still largely unhampered by the 
more rigorous criteria of later hadith criticism. Later authors appreciated 
Ibn Abi |-Dunya’s erudition, but as a transmitter of hadiths he was merely 
considered to be “sincere” (sadiiq),*° a technical term that tended to be used 
as a euphemism for otherwise praiseworthy scholars thought to have circu- 
lated hadiths of less than perfect authenticity.*7 

The works of the third/ninth century up to Ibn Abi |-Dunya, many of 
which were compiled in Iraq, the hub of the Islamic empire, consolidate 
rather than increase the body of traditions that concern us here. The for- 
mative milieu for the emerging Islamic picture of paradise and hell is to 
be sought in earlier times and elsewhere, among the South Arabian tribes 
whose acquaintance with Judeo-Christian lore was tinged by a sense of 
near-expectancy of the end of the world, in the circles of early exegetes 


4" ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, b. al-janna wa-sifatiba, XI, 413-21 (##20866-90), b. man 
yakhruju min al-nar, X1, 407-13 (##208 56-65), b. sifat ahl al-nar, X1, 421-3 (##20891-8). 

# El-Saleh, La vie future, 26. Ibn Hanbal also compiled a K. al-Zuhd, on which cf. Melchert, 
“Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Book of Renunciation.” 

4 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, [X, 124-74 (k. al-janna), 175-203 (k. dhikr al-nar). 

44 Cf. Weipert and Weninger, “Die erhaltenen Werke”; Weipert, “Fortsetzung und Schluss.” 

45 Ibn Abi l-Dunya, Sifat al-janna; idem, Sifat al-nar. 

46 Dhahabi, Tadbkirat al-huffaz, Ul, 181. 

47 Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 158. On Ibn Abi |-Dunya’s reputation as a hadith transmitter, see 
also the comments made by Librande, “Ibn Abi |-Dunya’,” 12. 
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TABLE 1. Occurrence of the terms al-janna (“the Garden”) and al-nar (“the 
Fire”) in some traditionist works of the third/ninth and later centuries 


al-janna/al-nar percentage 

‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), Musannaf 211/226 48.3 %/51.7% 
[total: 437] 

Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 23 5/849), Musannaf 414/385 51,8 %/48,3 % 
[total: 799] 

Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Musnad 1317/976 5754 %/42,6% 
[total: 2293] 

al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), Sahih 322/244 56,9 %/43,1% 
[total: 566] 

Muslim (d. 261/875), Sabib 170/152 52,8 %/47,2% 
[total: 322] 

al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Jami‘ 271/154 63,8 %/36,2% 
[total: 425] 

al-Tabarani (d. 360/971), al-Mu ‘jam 1663/1209 5759 %/42,1% 

al-kabir [total: 2872] 

al-Muttaqi al-Hindi (d. 975/1567), 2918/1833 61,4 %/38,6% 

Kanz al-‘ummal [total: 4751] 


Note: This comparative table is based on keyword searches in the digital collection 
al-Maktaba al-shamila. 


who felt a need to clarify and elaborate on the Qur’anic imagery of the 
otherworld, and among the frontier communities residing at the margin of 
empire, in regions such as the Yemen, Egypt and North Africa, Northern 
Syria, and Khorasan, places where interaction with the eschatological 
thought of other religious communities may have been more open-ended, 
while the frontier situation made war, death, and the afterlife a daily pre- 
occupation.*® It is noteworthy that in third/ninth-century collections, hell 
is gradually given shorter shrift (see Table 1). This may indicate a general 
development away from the fear-driven devotion of the second/eighth cen- 
tury to the more optimistic piety of later centuries, an observation that 
resonates with the view that there was a shift in the prevailing mood in 
pious circles of the Islamic third/ninth century, away from a “deliberate 
cultivation of anxious fear” towards an affirmation of “confidence in the 
salvation of all Muslims.” +? 


48 Claude Gilliot suggests that the view of the Khorasanian exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 
150/767) that the inhabitants of paradise will see God with their own eyes (mu ‘ayanatan, 
see Tafsir, IV, 513) is influenced by “concrete representations of paradise that were wide- 
spread ... in the milieu of the combatants of jihad.” See Gilliot, “La vision de Dieu,” 249. Cf. 
idem, “Uembarras d’un exégéte,” 47-8; TG, II, 530. 

See Melchert, “Exaggerated fear,” 300. Pace Rustomji, The Garden and the Fire, 64, who 
maintains that the “predominance of the Garden in early texts is in marked contrast to later 
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The Second Period of Expansion (ca. Fourth—-Sixth/ 
Tenth—Twelfth Century) 


The so-called Six Books of hadiths, compiled in Iraq and Persia around the 
turn of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth century, achieved their canonical 
status no earlier than the sixth/twelfth century.°° They privilege Prophetic 
hadiths to the exclusion of other material. By contrast, a generation earlier, 
Ibn Abi Shayba, like Ibn al-Mubarak before him, traces only a quarter of 
his paradise and hell traditions in the K. al-Musannaf back to the Prophet. 
The proportion of Prophetic traditions in Ibn Abi l|-Dunya’s What Paradise 
is like is somewhat higher at circa 35 percent; however, only a third of these 
Prophetic traditions were considered trustworthy enough by later scholars 
to end up in one of the Six Books.** As for the remaining circa 65 percent, 
they are stories and traditions quoted on the authority of the early genera- 
tion of Muslims, the salaf. 

In the canonical collections, by contrast, one encounters a reduced 
picture of the otherworld. The three of the Six Books in which paradise 
and hell receive the greatest attention are The Books of Sound Traditions 
(Sabibs) of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875), as well as 
the Comprehensive Collection (al-Jami‘) of al-Tirmidht (d. 279/892). 
Al-Bukhari, the most famous of the lot, does not dedicate separate chapters 
to either paradise or hell, but instead includes eschatological traditions in 
his chapters on “The Beginnings of Creation” (K. Bad’ al-khalq, some sixty 
traditions, including thirty-five Quranic glosses), “Exhortations that Stir the 
Hearts of Their Audience” (K. al-Riqaq, some twenty-five traditions), and 
“Quranic Exegesis” (K. al-Tafsir, some thirty traditions), in addition to some 
others (e.g., the chapter on jihad, with seven paradise traditions).5* Muslim’s 
collection has rather less to offer. His chapter on resurrection and the after- 
world, which includes many doublettes, features some twenty-three tradi- 
tions on paradise, twelve on hell, and another nine combined traditions.*: 
Fairly illustrative of Muslim’s general distrust of eschatological traditions is 
an anecdote he relates about the Companion, ‘Abdallah Ibn Mas‘tid. While 
‘Abdallah leisurely rests in his house in Kufa, chatting with friends, news are 
brought that a popular preacher (qdss) at one of Kufa’s city gates is telling 


texts where the Fire is of greater concern,” a claim that rests on the erroneous assumption 
that the anonymous text known as Daqda’iq al-akhbar is different from, and of later prov- 
enance than, the K. al-Haqa’iq wa-l-daqa’iq, commonly (mis-)attributed to Abi |-Layth 
al-Samarqandi. Cf. ibid., 110, and the discussion in the following text, pp. 108-12. 

s° Brown, Canonization, 9. 

There are forty-eight canonical traditions among the hadiths in Ibn Abi |-Dunya’s Sifat 

al-nar, which are found, often simultaneously, in al-Tirmidhi (17x), followed by al-Bukhari 

(15x), Muslim (11x), Ibn Maja (3x), and Abi Dawid (2x). 

> El-Saleh, Vie future, 150-1. 

3 Muslim, Sabih, k. al-janna 1-53, IV, 2174-93. Some more eschatological traditions can be 
found scattered over Muslim’s collection. Cf. El-Saleh, Vie future, 151. 
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strange stories about the end of time. Suddenly angered, ‘Abdallah sits up on 
his couch and exclaims: “O people! Those who know something, let them 
say it! But those who don’t should say: ‘God knows better!” ‘Abdallah then 
provides a ‘correct’ piece of eschatology, traced back to the Prophet.*4 

The canonical collector who is most interested in eschatological tradi- 
tions is al-Tirmidhi. His chapters on paradise and hell feature forty-nine and 
thirty-two items, respectively.s5 In each case, al-Tirmidhi notes the degree of 
authenticity that a hadith can claim. It is noteworthy that more than half 
of al-Tirmidhi’s paradise and hell traditions suffer from a lack of corrobo- 
ration in this respect; they are classified by al-Tirmidhi as gharib, or “rare.” 
This contrasts sharply with the criteria of admissibility al-Tirmidhi applies 
in other chapters of his work, for example, those that concern ritual and 
legal rules. From the traditions he cites on the topic of fasting, for exam- 
ple, he declares only 17 percent to be gharib; from those concerning inher- 
itance rules, only 7 percent. One sees here a greater willingness to accept 
hadiths with a less convincing pedigree in the area of eschatology than in 
that of ritual and law. Perhaps this should not surprise us, given that third/ 
ninth-century traditionists generally seem to have been more interested in 
legal hadith than in other fields of knowledge. Besides, a “rare” tradition is 
not by definition an invented tradition. Regardless, from the mid-third/ninth 
century onwards, a “near consensus” emerged among scholars of hadiths 
that “authenticity requirements for topics such as ... exhortatory (targhib) 
and dissuasive (tarhib) homiletics [as well as] descriptions of what sort of 
reward or punishment awaited certain deeds in the Afterlife” should be 
relaxed, as long as these hadiths were useful for educating the masses.5° On 
the one hand, the genre of hadith collections about paradise and hell benefit- 
ted from this attitude, as it facilitated the genre’s growth.s7 On the other, 
the subsequent history of this kind of literature is marked by regular bitter 
disagreements over what kind of hadiths could legitimately be included and 
what could not. 

Around the middle of the third/ninth century, the hadith literature on 
paradise and hell splits up into two different strands, a traditionist and a 


4 


Ibid., k. al-mundfigin 39, 40 (b. al-dukhan), IV, 2155-7. The qass claims that the “visible 

smoke” that will appear in the sky on the Day of Resurrection (Qur'an 44:10) is the com- 

bined exhalation of the unbelievers, and that the believers will catch cold by inhaling it. 

Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. sifat al-janna, IV, 670-701 (in twenty-seven babs), k. sifat jahannam, IV, 

7o1-17 (in thirteen babs). 

s¢ Jonathan Brown cites the Basran ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi (d. 198/814) and Ibn Hanbal 
as early examples of this attitude. See Brown, “Even if it’s not true,” 7-9. On this topic, see 
already the remarks of Goldziher, Muslim studies, Il, 145-7; now also Ahmed, “The charac- 
teristics of paradise”; Brown, Misquoting Muhammad, 220-60. 

7 Asanexample, one might refer to the Basran ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Samad (d. ca. 190/805), 

a contemporary ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi (cf. the previous footnote), and the likely origina- 

tor of two highly imaginative paradise traditions. See ECH, 20. 
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parenetic one. While proponents of the first were primarily concerned with 
the activity of collecting, with different collectors embracing different stan- 
dards of admissibility of weak or “rare” traditions, the primary aim of con- 
tributors to the second was to use this material towards moralising and 
hortatory ends. Particularly when it oscillates towards a broad, “popular” 
rather than a literate audience, this parenetic body of literature shows little 
concern for the correctness of the chains of transmission (ismads) of hadiths, 
and instead stresses storytelling and the spectacular aspects of paradise and 
hell. Doubtlessly, these two genres of narrative eschatology were not sealed 
off from one another, but rather existed cheek by jowl. People could choose 
to participate in both of them simultaneously, if they so wished. The distinc- 
tion is useful, however, if one wishes to stake out the rough contours of 
the history of Islamic narrative literature on paradise and hell in its mature 
phases, a task to which we now turn. 

Traditionists living in the centuries that witnessed the gradual emer- 
gence of the Six Books as canon continued to compile their own substan- 
tial hadith collections, and the corpus of eschatological hadiths entered 
into a second period of expansion. For example, al-Tabarani (d. 360/971), 
a scholar who spent his later life in Isfahan, authored a gargantuan hadith 
work, the Great Dictionary (al-Mu‘jam al-kabir), which easily surpasses 
Ibn Abi Shayba’s or Ibn Hanbal’s collections in regard to its eschatological 
material. Al-Tabarani took pride “in gathering rare hadiths found nowhere 
else,” while authenticity “was not one of his concerns.” >* His student, Abi 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038), was the author of a hadith work enti- 
tled What Paradise is like (Sifat al-janna). The offspring of an old Iranian 
family of scholars, Abi Nu‘aym is known, first and foremost, for his vast 
compilation of biographies of the pious exemplars of the early Islamic cen- 
turies, The Adornment of the Friends of God (Hilyat al-awliya’), a major 
source for the history of zuhd and early Sufism, that quotes freely from Ibn 
al-Mubarak’s Book of Renunciation and also includes much eschatological 
material. 

What Paradise is like sets a new standard of exhaustiveness. Abi Nu‘aym 
collects some 450 traditions about paradise, of which roughly a third are 
non-Prophetic, with many exegetical glosses among them. The work, which 
repeatedly invokes the unfathomability tradition,” is ordered thematically. 
However, there is no visible progress of topics. For example, the vision of 
God is dealt with in the last third of the work,*' but then, anticlimactically, 
follow traditions about, for example, the horses, trees, and tents in paradise. 


8 Brown, Canonization, 61. Cf. GAS, S I, 279. 

°° Khoury, “Importance,” 84-94. As Khoury notes, Abi Nu‘aym was also familiar with the 
hadiths of Asad b. Masa. See ibid., 95. On Asad, see preceding text, pp. 75, 78. 

° Aba Nu‘aym, Sifat al-janna, 36-7 (#8), 41-2 (#16), 135-48 (##109-24). 

' Tbid., 225-30 (##394-7). 
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Abia Nu‘aym is said to have disapproved of the exaggerated anthropomor- 
phism of Hanbalite theology, and his arrangement of paradise traditions, in 
which the vision of God occurs as if in passing, perhaps reflects this predi- 
lection. In turn, the Hanbalites of Isfahan, who dominated the hadith ses- 
sions in the city’s congregational mosque, found Abii Nu‘aym’s teachings 
suspicious and boycotted him. He later retaliated by accusing Ibn Manda 
(d. 395/1005), the leader of the local Hanbalite traditionists, of confusing 
hadiths in his old age.* 

Like his contemporary al-Bayhaqji (d. 459/1066), author of several sub- 
stantial collections of eschatological hadiths,°*> Abii Nu‘aym was guided 
by the notion that hadiths exhorting paradise as the reward for virtue 
and threatening hell as the punishment for sin did not require strict isnad 
criticism. This maxim had been openly embraced by al-Bayhaqi’s and 
Aba Nu‘aym’s teacher, the famous traditionist al-Hakim al-Naysabari (d. 
405/to14),°¢ and a century earlier, though a little less sweepingly, by Ibn 
Abr Hatim (d. 327/938) of Rayy.°> However, there were also those who 
objected to this point, notably the Hanbalites, even if their eponym Ahmad 
b. Hanbal was known to have been lax with regard to the isnads of nonlegal 
hadiths.** One of the most vociferous medieval critics of laxity in the trans- 
mission of eschatological hadiths is the Hanbali preacher and polymath of 
Baghdad, Ibn al-Jawzzi (d. 597/1201).°” He criticises Aba Nu‘aym for includ- 
ing in his works spurious (batila) and forged (mawdit‘a) hadiths. However, 
what really disqualifies Aba Nu‘aym, according to Ibn al-Jawzi, is that he 
does not make it clear to his readers when the trustworthiness of a tradition 


& ElIr,s.v. Aba No‘aym al-Esfahani (W. Madelung); TG, II, 629-30. 

Bayhaqi, al-Ba‘th wa-l-nushir; idem, Ithbat ‘adhab al-qabr. Also al-Bayhaqi’s Great Book 

of Renunciation (K. al-Zuhd al-kabir) deserves mention in this context. On his stance on the 

legitimacy of weak hadiths in the area of exhortatory preaching, see idem, Dala’il, 1, 33-4. 

Al-Hakim al-Naysabiri, Mustadrak, I, 490-1 (from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi [d. 198/814]). 

°s Ibn Abi Hatim, Taqdima, 6. Ibn Abi Hatim states that transmitters of the raqa’iq and 
exhortatory preachings must merely be known to be sincere (sadiq). Another important, 
though later, witness to this position is the Damascene Shafiite Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245), 
director of the local hadith academy (dar al-hadith). Ibn al-Salah explicitly acknowledges 
that it is not even necessary to draw attention to the weakness of isndds in eschatological 
traditions. See Ibn al-Salah, ‘Ulam al-hadith, 103, quoted in Ahmed, “The characteristics 
of paradise.” 

6° See Brown, Misquoting Muhammad, 231. Ibn Hanbal is reported to have said that knowl- 
edge about Qur’anic exegesis, the campaigns of the Prophet (maghd@zi) and the apocalypse 
(malahim) lacks proper foundations (usul). See Ibn ‘Adi al-Qattan, Kamil, I, 212; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Majmi‘ fatawa shaykh al-Islam, XM, 346; Ibn Rajab, Sharh ‘ilal al-Tirmidhi, |, 
74. Melchert, however, does not see higher standards of admissibility for legal hadith at play 
in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad. See Melchert, “The Musnad of Ahmad,” 45-7. 

67 Cf. Brown, Misquoting Muhammad, 253-4. Later proponents of this criticism include Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/13 50) and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373). For references, see Ahmed, 
“The characteristics of paradise.” 
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is in doubt.®* Ibn al-Jawzi compares traditionists who proceed in this way to 
counterfeiters who put false money into circulation.” 


The Third Period of Expansion (ca. Seventh—-Ninth/ 
Thirteenth—Fifteenth Century) 


With Ibn al-Jawzi, the second period of expansion of eschatological had- 
iths comes to an end, to be followed by a period of contraction and careful 
revision of the material. So much is true, at any rate, for the Hanbali con- 
tributions to the genre. In the centuries after Ibn al-Jawzi, the Hanbalites, 
whose centre of activity shifted from Baghdad to Damascus,”° produced a 
continuous stream of hadith works on the afterlife; in fact this genre became 
a kind of Damascene speciality. At the beginning of this line of Hanbalite 
works stand two scions of the al-Maqdisi family, a scholarly dynasty that 
flourished from the sixth/twelfth century onwards in the Damascus suburb 
of al-Salihiyya. Known for their charity and asceticism (zu/d), the Maqdisis, 
by their “combination of charismatic and literalist elements blended by indi- 
vidual effort,” facilitated the rise of a certain kind of traditionist “orthodox 
religiosity.”’* ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi (d. 600/1203), who spent years of 
his youth studying hadiths in Iraq and Iran — on one occasion, he was driven 
out of Isfahan for his criticism of Abii Nu‘aym” — compiled a collection 
of hell traditions that includes 114 items in its modern edition.”> His stu- 
dent Diya al-Din Muhammad al-Maqdisi (d. 643/1245), who also travelled 
to Baghdad to hear hadiths and study with Ibn al-Jawzi, penned a work 
entitled What Paradise is like (with 212 items), echoing the title of Aba 
Nu‘aym’s collection.”4 Like al-Tirmidhi did before them, ‘Abd al-Ghani and 
Diya al-Din do their due diligence, noting whether a tradition can be con- 
sidered sound (sabih). Most of the hadiths they relate do fulfill this criterion. 
They convey material from noncanonical authors such as Ibn Abi |-Dunya 
and al-Tabarani only occasionally. 

About a century later, the historian and Qur'an commentator Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373) finished his massive world chronicle, The Beginning and the 
End (al-Bidaya wa-l-nibaya), with a section dealing with the apocalypse and 
the afterworld. Though a Shafit of legal persuasion, Ibn Kathir was closely 


88 Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, I, 24-5. 

° Idem, Tabqigq, I, 464. 

7° Goldziher, “Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen,” 21-2; Makdisi, “Islam han- 
balisant,” 211-44. 

7 Leder, “The Hanbalit Maqdisis,” 303. 

7 See ibid., 297-301; Leiser, “Hanbalism in Egypt,” 171-2. Cf. GAL, I, 437-8, S I, 605-7; 
Encyclopaedia Islamica, s.v. ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi (A. Pakatchi). 
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aligned with Damascene Hanbalism, and with the famous Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) in particular.”5 Ibn Kathir’s teacher, the traditionist and historian 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), condemned the use of weak hadiths in the area 
of “[eschatological] exhortations”;7° he was also lukewarm in his apprecia- 
tion of Aba Nu‘aym,” whose name figures hardly at all in Ibn Kathir’s work. 
Published separately in two volumes,’® Ibn Kathir’s treatment showcases the 
“rigorist Sunni traditionalism””? that had become the hallmark of hadith 
scholarship in Mamluk Syria and that had made Damascus, in Ibn Kathir’s 
own words, the “citadel of the Sunna.” Ibn Kathir treats, first, verses of the 
Quran, and then he quotes hadiths and their variants from the canonical 
collections, providing full isnads. In some instances, he also includes tra- 
ditions from other collections and relates the opinions of earlier scholars 
(including, e.g., al-Tirmidhi and Diya al-Din al-Maqdisi) as to the degree of 
soundness that certain hadiths can claim. 

Another Damascene traditionist of the eighth/fourteenth century, Ibn 
Rajab (d. 795/1393), authored a flood of works dedicated to eschatol- 
ogy, including one entitled What Hell and Paradise are like (K. Sifat al-nar 
wa-sifat al-janna).*° The title of Ibn Rajab’s work reprises that of Ibn Abr 
|-Dunya’s verbatim, and this does not seem happenstance: Ibn Rajab, in 
another of his books on eschatology, The Terrors of the Graves (K. Ahbwal 
al-qubiir), quotes stories and salaf traditions from Ibn Abr I-Dunyéd liberally, 
and he has been held responsible for a veritable “Ibn Abi |-Dunya renais- 
sance.”*! Ibn Rajab, perhaps even more so than Ibn Kathir, includes rather 
than banishes less reliable materials, each time carefully identifying them as 
such. This approach may be said to be the characteristicum of yet another 
period of expansion of traditionist eschatology in Sunni Islam. 

Parallel to this renewed Hanbalt interest in eschatological hadiths in Syria, 
traditionists in the western parts of the Islamic world also produced works in 
the genre. In Muslim Spain, where the K. al-Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba was 
considered one of ten canonical collections of hadiths,*> Ibn Habib’s What 
Paradise is like was followed by several specialised hadith collections about 


73 See Elz, s.v. Ibn Kathir (H. Laoust), III, 817b-818b; Ohlander, “Ibn Kathir.” 

76 Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 1, 15-6. 

77 Idem, Mizan, I, 111. 

78 Ibn Kathir, Nibayat al-bidaya. Curiously, Nihayat al-bidaya was not published as part of the 
standard Cairo edition (1932-9) of al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya. See Laoust, “Ibn Katir historien,” 
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Dar al-Manar in 1321/2001. 
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the afterlife.*> The most well known of these is al-Qurtubt’s (d. 621/1273) 
Memoir about the Conditions of the Dead [in the Grave] and the Last Things 
(al-Tadhkira fi abwal al-mawta wa-umir al-akhira). Al-Qurtubi, who spent 
the final decades of his life in Egypt, witnessed two traumatic political upheav- 
als during his lifetime, the conquest of his native Cordoba by Castilian forces 
in 633/1236 and the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in 656/1258, events 
that may have strengthened his interest in things apocalyptic and eschatolog- 
ical.*4 It is curious that the apocalyptic portion of his Memoir comes after the 
parts that treat of the believers’ lives in the grave, resurrection, and paradise 
and hell, in opposition to Ibn Kathir’s work. The great success enjoyed by 
al-Qurtubis Memoir may have been propelled by his declared intention to 
write a comprehensive yet “concise book” (kitab wajiz)®> of hadiths, divided 
into numerous chapters (abwab) to which are appended, in as much as the 
material invites it, explanatory sections (fusi#l) that enrich the Qur’anic and 
hadith material with lexicographic and interpretive commentary. 

In the centuries after al-Qurtubi, the Memoir was abridged and imitated 
several times.°° The Book of Precious Knowledge in the Contemplation 
of Eschatology (K. al-‘Uliam al-fakhira fi l-nazar fi umur al-akhira) of 
the Algerian Sufi scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Tha‘alibi 
(d. 875/1470) relies extensively on al-Qurtubi’s work, but also invokes a 
plethora of other authorities, among them Ibn al-Mubarak and Abi Nu‘aym, 
as well as renunciant and mystical authors such as al-Muhasibt (d. 243/857), 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/t111), Ibn al-Kharrat (d. 581/1185), and Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240).°7 Al-Tha‘alibr states that he compiled his work, at the ripe 
age of sixty-three, for his own contemplative use.** Another well-known 
Sufi author, the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rant (d. 973/1565), pro- 
duced what is probably the most well-known abridgement (mukhtasar) of 


83 A useful overview is provided by Lucini Baquerizo, “Aproximaci6n,” 119-21. In addition to 
the works discussed in the preceding text, one should mention the two works of Abt Bakr 
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K. al-Dhakhira fi ‘ilm al-dar al-akhira. See ibid. 

84 See Filiu, L’apocalypse, 64. 

85 Qurtubi, Tadhkira, I, 9. 
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al-Qurtubi’s Memoir. The goal of his abridgement, explains al-Sha‘rant in 
the introduction, is to free al-Qurtubi’s work from all superfluous commen- 
tary, particularly in the area of lexicography and grammar, which otherwise 
might distract the reader from the essence of the work, that is, the cultiva- 
tion of the thought of death and its terrors.*? Al-Tha‘alibt’s and al-Sha‘rant’s 
works bear witness to the fact that in late-medieval times, Sufism and tradi- 
tionism went hand in hand. 

Arguably the most successful continuation of al-Qurtubi’s work, how- 
ever, is that of the Egyptian polymath al-Suyati (d. 911/1505).°° Al-Suyatt, 
like Ibn Rajab before him, distributes a bevy of eschatological hadiths over 
several separate compilations, devoting one of them, entitled The Shining 
Full Moons of Eschatology (al-Budiur al-safira fi ‘ulum al-akhira), to the 
events of the Resurrection and of hell and paradise.?: While al-Suyati lacks 
the rigour of Ibn Rajab and the Damascene hadith critics,°* he does not 
simply amass everything about the topic that appears relevant to him. His 
work is in fact slightly shorter than that of al-Qurtubi. Yet at the same, 
he cites traditions freely on the authority of virtually all the authorities of 
earlier times, including, notably, Ibn Abr I-Dunya, al-Tabarani, and Abia 
Nu‘aym. Though to a lesser extent than al-Tha‘alibi, al-Suyiti, a member 
of the Shadhiliyya order, also incorporates Sufi elements into his work. For 
example, he cites the early Sufi al-Bastami, and he relates a tradition that 
accords a special place of privilege in paradise to “those who love each other 
in God” (al-mutahabbina fi I-lah).°3 In comparison with al-Qurtubi’s some- 
what talkative style and meandering sequence of topics, al-Suyiti offers 
less commentary, his treatment being more concise and target oriented. He 
moves systematically and seamlessly from cosmological to topographical, 
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botanical, culinary, and somatic aspects of both eternal abodes. His sec- 
tion on hell, after reviewing different kinds of punishment, ends with the 
prediction of eternal damnation for the unbelievers, and then introduces 
various modalities of rescue from the fire for Muslim sinners. The section 
on paradise, after presenting a panoply of physical and spiritual pleasures, 
ends with the visit of the blessed to the prophets in the higher gardens, and 
culminates in the vision of God. 

Like Ibn al-Kathir, al-Suyiti generally prefaces his chapters with a topi- 
cal selection of Qur’anic verses, an approach that is characteristic of many 
late-medieval collections of eschatological hadith. A salient feature of 
al-Suyati’s work, which may have contributed to its popularity, are sections 
interspersed among the more descriptive parts that offer information on what 
kind of actions (a‘mal) on earth will be punished in a certain way in hell or 
rewarded in paradise. For example, al-Suyiti relates that one of the punish- 
ments in hell consists in being dragged over the ground on one’s face. This, one 
learns as one reads on, is the punishment for those seeking martyrdom merely 
in order to achieve fame, vainglorious scholars and Qur'an readers, and rich 
people who show off their generosity.°* Likewise, following the chapters on 
the rejuvenated wives and houris in paradise, readers are told in a number 
of hadiths that these celestial beings are reserved for those who control their 
earthly angers and desires, pardon their murderers, clean mosques, fast in 
Ramadan, perform the duty to command right and forbid wrong, pronounce 
supererogatory pious formulas, and in general show complete obedience to 
God.°5 In addition to applying structural principles of earlier traditionist 
works to the full arsenal of eschatological hadiths, al-Suyuati’s Shining Full 
Moons thus doubles as an ethical work: a practical guide to paradise and hell. 


Late-Medieval Developments (ca. Tenth-Thirteenth/ 
Sixteenth—Nineteenth Century) 


Al-Suyati’s Shining Full Moons brought the development of hadith hand- 
books about paradise and hell to a certain conclusion, towering over all 
further attempts to contribute to the genre. There is a relative dearth of 
comprehensive collections written about the topic in the centuries that 
follow al-Suyati, although there may be manuscripts still awaiting dis- 
covery and study. A number of works certainly deserve mention. For 
example, Muhammad al-Saffarini (d. 1189/1774), a Hanbali scholar from 
rural Palestine, compiled a collection whose title, The Swelling Oceans 
of Eschatology (al-Bubur al-zakhira fi ‘ulam al-akhira), echoes that of 
al-Suyati.°° Al-Saffarini’s work is roughly twice as long as that of al-Suyati, 
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not only because he cites a greater number of hadiths, in each case noting 
the degree of their reliability, but also because he devotes more attention to 
commentary and discussion of seemingly contradictory or difficult hadiths. 
Occasionally, he proposes new solutions. For example, when discussing the 
notion that there are more women in hell than men — a view that relies 
on a hadith found in al-Bukhari’s Book of Sound Traditions — al-Saffarini 
states that “it seems to me ... that [this is because] there are more women 
than men in this world.”®” He defends this idea by adducing a number of 
Prophetic hadiths and by a line of reasoning based on the legitimacy of 
polygamy in Islamic law. “God’s actions,” he argues, “are tied to wisdom 
(magriina bi-l-hikma), and it wouldn’t be wise to join [one of] the many 
with a group of the few. Wisdom requires, to the contrary, that the many 
should be distributed [in equal parts] to the few.” In a self-congratulatory 
manner, al-Saffarini concludes by saying, “I know nobody to have preceded 
me in this an argument and line of reasoning.”®* Although it has not been 
made the object of a separate study, al-Saffarini’s Swelling Oceans deserves 
recognition as a significant eighteenth-century specimen of Sunni tradi- 
tionist eschatology. A one-time student in Medina of Muhammad Hayat 
al-Sindi (d. 1163/1750), who was also a teacher of the two famous reform- 
ers Shah Wali Allah (d. 1206/1762) and Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(d. 1176/1792), al-Saffarini figures importantly in the revival of hadith 
scholarship in the eleventh/seventeenth and twelfth/eighteenth centuries.” 
Also in this tradition belongs The Vigilance of the Considerate ( Yaqazat 
uli |-i‘tibar) of Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1307/1890), Nabob of Bhopal and 
second husband of the Sultan Shahjahan Begum (r. 1868-1901). Though 
not a work of great originality, it helped to spread a neo-orthodox literal- 
ism in the understanding of eschatological particulars, particularly on the 
Indian subcontinent. It is a compilation that deserves notice also because it 
exerts a palpable influence on modern-day eschatologists all over the Islamic 
world.'®° In the 1860s, Siddiq Hasan Khan travelled to the Yemen and to 
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Mecca, a journey that strengthened his aversion to nonliteralist approaches 
to traditionist literature. In India, he was affiliated with the so-called Ahl-i 
Hadith, a nativistic movement characterised by an affinity to Wahhabi and 
Salafi thought, which sought to restore the alleged simplicity and purity of 
original Islam. Siddiq Hasan Khan’s works on eschatology, including The 
Vigilance of the Considerate, offer a simplified version of traditionist teach- 
ings, usually affirming the view that the reality of the things in the after- 
life is beyond human comprehension and must not be made the object of 
speculation.'* 

What catches the eye in the centuries after al-Suyuti, however, is the 
emergence of smaller epistles (rasa’il) that deal with specific aspects of para- 
dise and hell. As has been suggested, not only did these epistles make for less 
strenuous reading than al-Suytti’s massive compilation, but they responded 
to the reappearance of the plague in the Near East. Short and easy to con- 
sume, they provided consolation in times of crisis.*°* Prominent among this 
type of literature are treatises dealing with the death and afterlife of chil- 
dren.’ Other short works of this kind give the impression that compilers 
turned to recondite topics deliberately, in order to produce something novel. 
For example, one of al-Saffarini’s teachers, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 
1143/1731), penned a short treatise in which he collected all the hadiths 
in which appear the names of individual people and animals in paradise 
or hell.t°* Scholars in Damascus and Cairo wrote learned epistles about 
the question of whether men will have beards in paradise,'°’ and whether 
only men will enjoy the vision of God’s face or whether women will be 
granted this privilege, too.‘°° Other epistles of this period discuss whether 
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awlad. For the latter, see Elz, s.v. al-Shahid al-Thani, [X, 209a-210a, at 209b (E. Kohlberg); 
GAS, S II 449. Cf. Giladi, Children of Islam, chs. 6 and 7. 

tof Nabulusi, Ab al-janna. The work also includes references to objects and natural phenom- 
ena that simultaneously exist in this world and the otherworld. See ibid., 44-55, 74-7. On 
al-Nabulusi’s mysticism, see Sirriyeh, Sufi visionary. 

tos Naji (Damascus, d. 900/1494), Husul. Cf. Ahlwardt, Handschriften-Verzeichnisse, Il, 649 
(#2698). See also the lost (?) work of Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn Tilin (Cairo, 
d. 953/1546), al-Durar al-fakhira fi dhikr man labu libya fi l-akhira, mentioned in Hajji 
Khalifa, Kashf, Il, 217. 

06 Suyatt, Isbal al-kisa’. 
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children who are born out of wedlock (walad al-zina) can enter paradise*” 
or whether the Prophet’s parents are in hell, seeing that they were unbeliev- 
ers, having died before the advent of Islam.'°* There were also short works, 
for example, the one by the Meccan polygraph ‘Ali al-Qari al-Harawi (d. 
to14/1605), collecting traditions that stress the need to “fear the end” 
(khawf al-khatima).'° 

To conclude, this chapter has described three successive periods of expan- 
sion and contraction of eschatological hadiths in Sunni literature, leading 
up to the centuries after al-Suyiti, a time in which the material prolifer- 
ates (giving rise to new comprehensive collections especially in the eleventh/ 
seventeenth and twelfth/eighteenth centuries''?) and splits up into smaller 
units. As a segue into the next chapter, one might add that the point of the 
small-scale works of later times was often no longer simply to collect escha- 
tological hadiths, but to use hadiths towards the aim of exhortation, conso- 
lation, and entertainment. This prompts us to take a step back to the third/ 
ninth century, and trace the history of the second major strand of Sunni 
narrative eschatology, the parenetic and popular one. 


to7 Bahrani (d. 1120/1708?), Fi walad al-zina. Cf. Ahlwardt, Handschriften-Verzeichnisse, Il, 
652 (#2708). The topic seems to have attracted the interest of Shi‘i authors in particular, 
including early authorities such as al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), who devoted a sepa- 
rate treatise to it. See Kohlberg, “The position of the walad zina,” 259-64. On the hadith 
that the walad al-zina does not enter paradise, see Munawi, Fayd al-qadir, IV, 415, and the 
references in Kohlberg, “The position of the walad zina,” 23 8n11. 

08 E.g., Suyuati, Masalik al-hbunafa’. Cf. GAL II, 185; Ahlwardt, Handschriften-Verzeichnisse, 
Il, 651b-652b, and the list of further works in this genre in idem, II, 656a. For studies of 
the debate, which seems to have peaked between the tenth/sixteenth and twelfth/eighteenth 
centuries, see Franke, “Propheteneltern-Problem” (with a list of eight tractates in addition 
to the five authored by al-Suyiti); Dreher, Matali‘ al-nir. 

too Qari, Muqaddima. 

tro This is a development seemingly paralleled by the flowering of Shii Akhbari eschatology, 
for which see Chapter 6. 


Hope, Fear, and Entertainment: Parenetic and Popular 
Muslim Literature on the Otherworld 


Next to the extensive traditionist literature devoted to paradise and hell 
there is an important parenetic strand in the learned Muslim literature on 
the afterlife, as was suggested in the previous chapter. Although the bound- 
ary between these two branches is not always clear-cut, one may say that 
the latter is characterised by the selection of hadiths based primarily on their 
moralising content, at times also by the addition of significant hortatory 
comment to hadiths, and by a diminished interest in isndds. 

The roots of this parenetic tradition, like that of traditionist eschatol- 
ogy, reach back into the early centuries of Islam. At its beginning stand the 
preachers (qussds, sg. qass) of early Islam, a class of religious experts who 
specialised in narrative exegesis of the Qur'an and in moralising accounts 
of otherworldly bliss and torment.’ Analysis of the chains of transmitters 
of biblical stories (isra’iliyyat) circulating in learned Muslim circles in the 
third/ninth century has brought to light a high percentage of non-Arab 
“clients” (mawali, sg. mawl@) among the qussas of the first/seventh and 
second/eighth centuries, men who used their familiarity with biblical lit- 
erature to carve out a place of honour and respect for themselves in the 
nascent Muslim community.* The qussas preached the pleasures of para- 
dise to those fighting in the early civil wars of Islam,? but many of them 
were also known to practice a renunciant lifestyle (zuhd).4 This fits with the 
observation made in the previous chapter that collectors of zuhd traditions 
active in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries often showed an inter- 
est in eschatological traditions. 


" Athamina, “Al-Qasas,” 64. Cf. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 11-12, 17 and passim; 
Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 147-8. 

> See Newby, “Development,” who gleans his examples from al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923) Quran 
commentary. 

3 See Meier, Bemerkungen, I, 133, quoting Tabari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, II, 559 (s.a. 65/684). 

+ ‘Athamina, “Al-Qasas,” 64-5; TG, I, 160, 164, Il, 42, 68, 91, 97-8, 329-30, 510-16, 704. 
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The qussdas were particularly successful in Egypt, one of the most fer- 
tile grounds for the growing imagery of the Muslim otherworld. Here they 
remained influential longer than in other areas.’ Around the year 81/700, 
they also thrived in Hims in Syria, where their representatives included 
famous men like Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. between 32/652 and 35/655) and Aba 
Umama al-Bahili (d. 82/7o1 or 86/706).° Under the Umayyad caliphs, they 
even came to function as a salaried “rudimentary clerus.”’ Their associa- 
tion with the Umayyads, however, precipitated their downfall. Having come 
under the suspicion of forging hadiths and of spreading Umayyad propa- 
ganda, they lost much of their formerly glossy reputation, so that in the 
third/ninth century, their profession was no longer regarded highly and no 
longer received government patronage.*® In later centuries, too, they were 
viewed critically. A Syrian scholar and preacher of the eighth/sixteenth cen- 
tury, for example, castigated the qussds for telling popular audiences that 
even murderers could enter paradise, provided they showed proper repen- 
tance.’ In his opinion, such dangerous ideas undermined the delicate equilib- 
rium between hope and fear,*® two noble sentiments that result from proper 
parenetic instruction, the kind of preaching style known as “stimulation and 
intimidation” (al-targhib wa-l-tarhib). Those who preach about the afterlife, 
it was widely held, should at all times strive to uphold this balance." 


Parenetic Works up to al-Ghazali 


The most extraordinary vision of the afterlife written in the third/ninth 
century of Islam is that of al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857), a pious moralist and 
theologian who passed the greater part of his life in Baghdad. More well 
known for the scrupulous moral psychology contained in his Book on the 
Observance of the Rights of God (K. al-Ri‘aya li-huqiug Allah), al-Muhasibi 
is the author of a Book of Envisioning (K. al-Tawahbhum), a complex 
and strikingly personal narrative of the passage into the otherworld that 


5 Pedersen, “The Islamic preacher,” 233-4. 

° Van Ess, Fehltritt, 326. 

7 TG,I, 12, 14, IV, 721. 

8 TG, IV, 732; van Ess, Febltritt, 323-9. 

° Cf. the hadith according to which a man kills one hundred men, repents, and is granted 

paradise. See Nawawi, Riyad al-salibin, 16 (#20). Ibn Hazm, Risdlat al-talkhis, 274, rejects 

the applicability of the hadith with the argument that it refers to pre-Islamic times. 

On hope and fear in Islamic thought, see Meier, Abit Sa‘id, 148-84; Rosenthal, “Sweeter 

than hope,” 141-7; Sviri, “Between fear and hope.” 

™ Shaykh ‘Alwan (d. 936/1530), Nasamat al-ashar, fols. 189a—190a, quoted in Geoffroy, Le 
soufisme, 161. Al-Targhib wa-l-tarhib is the title of many hortatory works on the afterlife. 
See Brown, “Even if it’s not true,” 51-2, for a list of works in this genre, which flourished 
from the early third/ninth century onwards. For hadiths establishing an analogy between 
the pairs khawf/raja and rahba/raghba, see Wensinck, CTM, II, 276. For Sufi variations, see 
Chapter 7. 
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culminates in a description of the vision of God in paradise. At this point, 
God addresses the blessed with these words: “I relieve you of the burden 
to serve me.... You have tired out your bodies [by serving Me] and abased 
yourselves [before Me] long enough! Now ... ask Me for whatever you 
desire!” ** It is a long journey, however, before the individual reaches this 
final, consuming moment of apotheosis, and the dangers and fears experi- 
enced along the way occupy at least as much space in al-Muhasibi’s thought 
as the joys encountered beyond the gates of paradise. 

The Book of Envisioning relates the progress of believers from their 
graves to humankind’s assembly before God’s throne, judgement, passage 
over the Bridge (sirat) spanning the hell funnel, and, finally, arrival in par- 
adise. Al-Muhasibi recounts all this from a bird-eye’s perspective, which 
provides an impression of the grandeur of the events at the end of time. At 
regular intervals, however, he zooms in and imagines that he sees himself 
(or a person whom he addresses in the second person) among the damned 
or the blessed. For example, after painting in vivid colours the perils of 
the Bridge, he exclaims: “Conjure up a vision of yourself (tawwaham 
nafsaka) ... falling off the Bridge!”*? And having described the burned 
and mutilated bodies of the sighing and weeping inhabitants of hell, he 
abruptly interjects: “Now what if you were looking at yourself? What 
if you were one of them, all hope having vanished from your heart, and 
only desperation having remained?”™* The sense of impending disaster, 
at least in the first half of the Book of Envisioning, looms large. It serves 
al-Muhasibi to drive home the necessity of repentance and constant wari- 
ness of sins, thus bringing the warnings against conceit, pride, vanity, and 
self-delusion that one finds in his Book on the Observance of the Rights 
of God to their (eschato)logical conclusion. 

The Book of Envisioning has been described as “a Dies Irae which 
ends up in an In Paradisum.”*’ Al-Muhasibi pictures the joys in paradise 
in unabashedly sensual terms. Because of the surplus of pleasure that the 
inhabitants of paradise experience, corporal boundaries become blurred, 
and bodies are quite literally fulfilled: the sweet water the blessed are given 
to drink “flows down from your mouth to your stomach” providing “cool 
freshness to your chest”; the perfume of paradise “caresses your face and 
your entire body ... it enters your nose, brain and heart until it transpires 
from all your limbs”; and when the men in paradise embrace their wives, 
these turn out to be so translucent and delicate that “your body almost 
penetrates her body because it is so soft and sweet.”'® Moving on from 


> Muhasibt, Tawahhum, § 218 (tr. 75). 

3 Tbid., § 97 (tr. 55). 

4 Ibid., § 106 (tr. 57). 

"s EI2, s.v. al-Muhasibi, VI, 467b (R. Arnaldez). 

© Muhasibt, Tawahhum, § 123 (tr. 60), § 125 (tr. 60), § 152 (tr. 64). 
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FIGURE 4. Judgement scene and passage over the Bridge. From the Khalili Falnameh. 
Golconda/India, ca. 1018-3 9/[1610-30]. The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic 
Art. MS 979, fol. rov. 
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such sensual highlights, al-Muhasibi directs the reader’s attention, “gently 
and imperceptibly,” ‘7 to the procession of the blessed towards the banquet 
and audience in God’s palace in paradise. The Book of Envisioning ends 
by celebrating the supreme happiness experienced in the vision of God, “a 
joy the inhabitants of paradise have not felt before, whether on earth or in 
paradise.” '* 

In comparison to al-Muhasibi, the respected theologian and preacher Aba 
I-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), in the chapters on the afterlife of his 
Admonition to the Neglectful (Tanbih al-ghafilin), sticks more closely to the 
picture of paradise and hell that one finds in the hadith. At the same time, 
he does not hesitate to use traditions of doubtful authenticity, takes some 
liberty in adding his own reflections and admonitions, digresses freely in his 
lengthy retelling of the prophet Muhammad’s vision of hell and paradise, 
and combines hadiths with sayings from unnamed “wise men” and renun- 
ciants (zubhad). This puts his work into the proximity of Persian wisdom 
(andarz) literature.*° Al-Samarqandi also includes hortatory poems in his 
narrative. Thus, in the chapter on hell, he inserts a poem that warns old men 
against lusting after youths, comparing the fire on the rosy cheek of a youth- 
ful beloved to the fire that burns in hell. The lesson al-Samarqandi wants to 
convey is that one must guard oneself against temptation even if this occa- 
sions a feeling of loss and discomfort. “God’s garden spans the width of the 
heavens,” he rhymes, rephrasing a well-known hadith of the Prophet, “but 
it is surrounded by [i.e., can only be entered by passing through] hardships 
(buffat bi-l-makarih).”* The Admonition of the Neglectful was a bestseller 
by medieval standards, with translations in languages such as Persian and 
Aljamiado (Spanish in Arabic script) exercising a lasting influence in both 
the east and west of the Islamic world. 

The two crowning works of medieval Muslim parenetic literature on par- 
adise and hell are the chapters on the afterlife in al-Ghazali’s (d. 505/1111) 
Revivification of the Religious Sciences (Ibya’ ‘ulum al-din) and the Book 
of the End (K. al-‘Agiba) of Ibn al-Kharrat of Seville (d. 581/1185). 
Al-Ghazali, celebrated for his efforts to reconcile the philosophical, theo- 
logical, legal, and mystical traditions of Islam into one system of thought, 
structures his opus magnum in four parts, the last of which is devoted, as 
its title indicates, to Things That Ensure Salvation (al-munjiyat). While the 
preoccupation with death informs much of al-Ghazali’s intellectual project 


'7 Massignon, Essay, 253. 

"8 Muhasibi, Tawahhum, § 213 (tr. 74). 

"9 Goldziher, Muslim studies, Il, 146. 

2° Elr, s.v. Aba |-Layth al-Samargandi (J. van Ess); GAS, I, 445-50. One imagines that 
al-Rayhani’s text may have struck a similar tone. 

>t Samarqandi, Tanbih, 35. See Muslim, Sahib, k. al-janna 1, IV, 2174. Cf. CTM, VI, 7a 
(Bukhari, Aba Dawid, Tirmidhi, Nasa‘, Darimi, and Malik). 
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in the Revivification in general, the fortieth and last section of the work, 
entitled The Remembrance of Death and the Afterlife (K. Dhikr al-mawt 
wa-ma ba‘dahu),** concludes both the Things That Ensure Salvation and 
the work as a whole, thus forming “an elegiac climax, when the voice of 
the Afterlife, which has run throughout the work as a cantus firmus, finally 
sounds alone.”* 

The first half of the Remembrance of Death deals with the events that 
occur at one’s death, during the life in the grave and up to the “blast of 
the trumpet” at the end of time; the second half unfolds a panorama of the 
final judgement of humankind, passage over the Bridge and residence in 
hell or paradise. Al-Ghazali prefaces each subsection with a direct address 
to the reader, issuing personal warnings and admonitions. This recalls the 
intimate style of al-Muhasibi, whose works al-Ghazali read and appreci- 
ated.*4 “O you who are beguiled by the preoccupations of this world,” he 
begins his description of hell, “turn your minds to thoughts of your final 
destination!”*5 At first, it appears that al-Ghazali strikes a rather pessimistic 
tone. “Your coming unto it [hell] is certain,” he thunders, “while your sal- 
vation therefrom is no more than conjecture. Fill up your heart, therefore, 
with the dread of that destination....”*° Al-Ghazali then runs his readers 
through a number of Quranic verses and hadiths that detail the horrors and 
punishments of hell, in each instance interweaving them skilfully with his 
own commentary. Thus, after relating that the lightest punishment in hell is 
to wear sandals of fire, “the heat of which will cause their [the damned’s] 
brains to boil,”*7 he reminds the reader that the intensity of hellfire cannot 
be compared to that of the fire on earth: “Bring your finger near to a flame 
and draw a comparison from that [but] know that your comparison is mis- 
taken, for there is no correspondence between the fire of this world and that 
of hell; it is only because the pain produced by the fire is the greatest in the 
world that the pain of hell is described in terms thereof.” 

However, al-Ghazalt’s section on hell, in comparison to his descriptions of 
paradise and its joys, is noticeably short.*? After all, as noted in the preceding 


Ghazali, Ibya’, V, 49-183. 

Winter, “Introduction,” xviii. 

Smith, “Forerunner,” 65. However, T. J. Winter opines there is “no more than a modest cor- 
respondence” between al-Muhasibi’s Book of Envisioning and al-Ghazali’s Remembrance of 
Death. See Winter, “Introduction,” xxixn62. 

Ghazali, Ihya’, V, 156 (tr. Winter, 219). Here and in what follows I reproduce the translation 
of the Book of Remembrance by T. J. Winter, with minor adjustments. 

Ibid., V, 156 (tr. Winter, 220). 

Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-riqaq 51 (b. sifat al-janna wa-l-nar), IV, 209; Muslim, Sahih, k. al-iman 
364 (b. abwanu abl al-nar ‘adhaban), 1, 196. 

Ghazali, Ihya’, V, 158 (tr. Winter, 223). 

>» At the same time, let us note, with Rosenthal, that al-Ghazali’s chapter on hope (raja’) is 
shorter than that on fear (khawf). See Rosenthal, “Sweeter than hope,” 145. 
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text, the overarching theme of the fourth part of the Revivification is the 
“things that ensure salvation.” Thus, while al-Ghazali encourages his read- 
ers to “goad your soul onwards with the whip of fear,” he also urges them to 
“lead your soul by the reins of hope ... thus you shall win a mighty kingdom 
and be secure from the painful chastisement [of hell].”3° Like al-Muhasibt, 
he does not hesitate to enumerate the manifold corporal pleasures experi- 
enced by the blessed, but like his predecessor he is also keen to stress that the 
vision of God “is the greatest of all delights and shall cause one to be quite 
oblivious of the [other] pleasures of the people of paradise.” 3* In fact, as he 
puts it in a phrase that is characteristic of his imaginative style of writing, 
“man’s other joys in paradise are no more than those of a beast let loose in 
a pasture.”3* Al-Ghazali ends his narrative with an invocation of the wide 
compass of God’s mercy, “for optimism’s sake (‘ala sabil al-tafa’ul),” quot- 
ing numerous traditions about the sinners in hell whom God lifts up into 
paradise. For, as al-Ghazali reminds his readers, it is written on the throne 
of God that “My mercy outstrips my wrath, I am the most merciful of all 
those who show mercy.”33 


Cultivating Hope and Fear after al-Ghazali 


The Book of the End of Ibn al-Kharrat continues the work of al-Ghazali but 
also diverts from it in intriguing ways. The first couple of sentences in the 
Book of the End, written in rhymed prose, are an almost verbatim quotation 
of the opening lines of the Remembrance of Death,}* thus announcing to the 
reader that Ibn al-Kharrat conceives of his work as an elaboration of the 
latter. Both al-Ghazali and Ibn al-Kharrat rely relatively little on Prophetic 
hadith, which makes for 17 percent and 16 percent of their material (as 
opposed to, e.g., 40 percent and 42 percent in the traditionist works of 
al-Qurtubi and al-Suyati discussed in the previous chapter). Both add signif- 
icant commentary of their own (28 percent and 25 percent, respectively).5 
The Book of the End, however, unlike the Remembrance of Death, is 
not part of a larger work, but stands on its own, in fact it is the first inde- 
pendent example of its kind in Islam: a learned treatise that weds hadiths 
on death and the afterlife with commentary and exhortation, offering an 
encompassing vision of both individual and cosmic eschatology. Also note- 
worthy is Ibn al-Kharrat’s predilection for poetry (15 percent as opposed to 
a mere I percent in the Remembrance of Death). Taking poetry to constitute 


3° Ghazali, Ihya’, V, 164 (tr. Winter, 232). 

3 Tbid., V, 176 (tr. Winter, 250). Cf. ibid., IV, 4. 

3 Tbid., V, 177 (tr. Winter, 251). 

33 Tbid., V, 178 (tr. Winter, 253). Cf. the analysis of Sviri, “Between fear and hope,” 333-4. On 
Sufi uses of this dictum, see the following text, p. 239. 

34 [bn al-Kharrat, ‘Aqiba, 20; Ghazali, Ibya’, V, 39. 

35 See Bauer, “Islamische Totenbiicher,” 424. 
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commentary, this increases the overall amount of commentary in his work 
significantly (from 25 percent to 40 percent), in addition to giving the Book 
of the End a distinctly literary flavour. 

A strong undercurrent of renunciant piety (zuhd) runs through the work 
of Ibn al-Kharrat, who indeed is remembered by his biographers as a renun- 
ciant (za@bid), as well as a scholar of hadith and a devoted student of poetry.3° 
“Death,” Ibn al-Kharrat notes near the beginning of his book, “wipes out 
the happiness of those who seek joys [in this life], so seek a blissful state [in 
the afterlife] in which there is no death!”37 To exemplify this adage, and as 
a warning to his readers, Ibn al-Kharrat tells several cautionary tales. For 
example, the obsession with a slave girl, he relates, caused the demise of the 
Umayyad caliph Yazid II b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. ror—5/720-24). As the story 
goes, the caliph was so enamoured that he locked himself up in the private 
rooms of his palace to enjoy his lover’s company, refusing to do any state 
business, angrily answering his critics that he would continue to do so “even 
if it means losing my kingdom.” On one such occasion, the love-drunk Yazid 
fed his mistress a pomegranate seed, whereupon the girl choked and quickly 
and unexpectedly passed away in his arms. Grief-stricken, the caliph refused 
all attempts to bury her, “until she began to rot and stink.” A month after 
the girl was finally laid to rest, Yazid had her disinterred, “and he began to 
hug and kiss her.” Eventually, the elders of the caliph’s family felt compelled 
to intervene, reminding Yazid that his necrophilia might well cost him the 
respect and obedience of his subjects, and therefore, his throne. Yazid acqui- 
esced but, having lost all appetite for life, died shortly thereafter.>* 

Next to those who behave like the caliph Yazid, “who cling to their 
worldly passions ... as if they never heard God’s revelation that ‘every 
soul must taste death’ [Qur'an 21:3 5],”*? Ibn al-Kharrat identifies a second 
group of people whom he charges with an improper attitude to death and 
the afterlife: those who fool themselves with easy hopes of salvation, those 
who “fill their hearts with misleading hadiths, vain promises of safety and 
harmful whisperings that they take ... for faith and certain knowledge.” Ibn 
al-Kharrat continues: 


It is possible that such people, when their life on earth nears its end and their anxiety 
about this life increases because their goals have been thwarted and because they 
have accomplished so little of them, will wish for death so that they may find respite. 
However, this results from their ignorance of death and what comes after it. Those 
who tell others that death is easy, and likewise those who make merry about it, [let 
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Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, IV, 97; Kahhala, Mu ‘jam, IU, 58; GAL I, 371. 

37 Tbn al-Kharrat, ‘Aqiba, 22. 

38 Tbid., 48-9. The story of Yazid II’s ill-fated love of his favourite slave girl Hababa is often 
told in Arabic literature. See Paret, Friihislamische Liebesgeschichten, #149; Gruendler, 
“That you be brought near,” 12, 14, 21. 

Ibn al-Kharrat, ‘Aqiba, 22-3. 
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them be told:] true joy comes only after the [crossing of the] Bridge, and true ease 
only follows divine forgiveness.‘° 


Ibn al-Kharrat here takes a markedly less optimistic view of death than 
al-Ghazali before him. In the opening pages of the Book of the End he relates 
many hadiths that enjoin the readers to abstain from desiring death, a feature 
of his work that was to become standard in later compilations as well. Sins 
will be judged, he assures his readers, and although for some, death may be 
a “cup easy to drink,” for most it is difficult. “To which of these two groups 
do you belong?” he asks, “to those for which it is made easy or to those for 
which it is difficult? What gives you certainty ... ?”4" Much depends, there- 
fore, on proper preparation for the final moments of this life and the first of 
the next, and in fact the bulk of the Book of the End, as is also the case in 
other zuhd works on the afterlife, is devoted to the events surrounding death 
and judgement, not what comes after it, that is, paradise or hell. 

It is only on the last pages of the Book of the End that Ibn al-Kharrat 
addresses paradise and hell proper. It is characteristic, and again in stark 
contrast to al-Ghazali’s Remembrance of Death, that Ibn al-Kharrat chooses 
to describe first paradise and then hell, thus ending his treatise on a som- 
bre note.** He largely refrains from commentary, simply summarising, it 
appears, the well-known Quranic traditions and hadiths on the topic. It is 
as if paradise and hell cannot be explained, but only experienced directly. 

The repertoire of paradise images that Ibn al-Kharrat rehearses is limited, 
though he provides a reasonably complete picture.*? His portrayal of para- 
dise concludes with a brief section on the vision of God, the “lifting of the 
Veil,” and finally, with a hadith about the market (si#q) in paradise, to which 
the blessed are sent by God so that their every desire be fulfilled.*4 In order 
to bridge the gap from paradise to hell, Ibn al-Kharrat now inserts a poem, 
written in the Arabic metre called “the exuberant” (al-wafir). And indeed, 
the poem begins exuberantly enough: 


For whom are those palaces, raised high and adorned, 
though not made of plaster? 

Palaces over palaces! Palaces showing 

the wonders of the Exalted Ruler!+5 


4° Tbid., 24. 

4 Tbid., 59. 

+ Most traditionist works first deal with hell and then with paradise. Another exception to this 
pattern is the work of the Hanbali al-Saffarini, discussed in Chapter 2, see pp. 89-90. Also 
in the Bahjat al-nazirin wa-ayat al-mustadillin (The Delight of Onlookers and the Signs for 
Investigators) of the Egyptian Hanbali Mar‘ ibn Yasuf al-Karmi (d. 1033/1624), the para- 
dise section precedes the hell section. See Saleh, “Paradise in an Islamic ‘aja’ib work.” One 
suspects a Hanbali convention. 

Ibn al-Kharrat, ‘Aqiba, 311-25. 

Ibid., 325-7. 

Ibid., 328.2-3. 
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The sense of exultation quickly gives way, however, to a darker mood. Ibn 
al-Kharrat states that by reaping worldly gains — “attaining the world’s 
watering holes,” as he puts it — he feels he has been corrupted and thus has 
entered the “boiling waters” of hell. Only heartfelt contrition and repen- 
tance (tawba) can save him: 


Repentance shall bring him to pure watering places; 
there he shall consume cold sweet water. 

If not, he shall be cast into a deep chasm, and he shall be 
tossed from the summit of a towering mountain.*¢ 


This brings Ibn al-Kharrat to his summary picture of hell.47 The final 
hadith in this section, taken from al-Tirmidhi’s Comprehensive Collection, 
affirms the eternity of hell’s punishments, and the last lines of the poem that 
concludes Ibn al-Kharrat’s account, written in the metre called “the out- 
spread” (al-basit), likewise strike a tone that is far from optimistic: 


Have mercy, Lord, on my weakness and lowliness! 

You have not given me the ability to endure fire, 

nor the heat of the sun, when I come close to it. 

How then, o Master, could I endure the Fire? 

If divine forgiveness wipes out my sins, I shall have hope 
for you others, too — but if not, then I’m hell’s fodder! +* 


Ibn al-Kharrat hailed from Seville but had settled, around the middle of 
the sixth/twelfth century, in Béjaia (Algeria), where he took on the office 
of local preacher. Béjaia had seen its Golden Age in the first half of the 
sixth/twelfth century, when it was the rich capital of the Hammadid dynasty 
(tr. 405-547/101 5-11 52) and an important centre of scholarship.*? Although 
Ibn al-Kharrat enjoyed the respect of his peers, receiving as his guests and 
students many travelling scholars from the West,°° in his time Béjaia was 
decidedly on the decline. Having become a provincial backwater under its 
new rulers, the Moroccan Almohads (r. 524-668/1130-1269), Béjaia may 
have reminded Ibn al-Kharrat of the ephemerality of worldly happiness. In 
fact it is tempting to see the city as the backdrop to the composition of the 
Book of the End. As it happened, Ibn al-Kharrat perished in, or shortly after, 
an anti-Almohad uprising.*' 

Al-Ghazali, though alienated from government in the later phases of 
his life, still wrote from the confident perspective of imperial Islam. Ibn 
al-Kharrat is not the only scholar of later centuries who appears to have felt 


46 Tbid., 328.22-3. 

47 Ibid., 329-36. 

Ibid., 346.18-20. 

4 FI2,s.v.v. Bidjaya, I, 1204b-1206a (G. Margais); Ghaniya, II, 1007a-1008b (G. Margais). 

s° Several students of hadith who went to Béjaia to study hadith with Ibn al-Kharrat are men- 
tioned in al-Marakushi (d. 703/1303), Dhayl, 1, 124, 161, 257, 314-5, 417, ll, 462, 467, 631. 

st Dhahabt, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, VV, 97. 
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rubbed the wrong way by his illustrious predecessor’s optimism. For exam- 
ple, the Baghdad preacher and scholar, Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), voices 
sharp discontent with al-Ghazali, holding him responsible for the perpet- 
uation of untrustworthy hadiths, which were dangerous because of their 
power to undermine popular morals. Ibn al-Jawzi claims that al-Ghazalit 
wrote the Revivification of the Religious Sciences for people who do not 
respect the law (al-ibahiyya), “in the style of the commoners,” and that it is 
filled with untrustworthy hadiths, the provenance of which is unknown to 
al-Ghazali.** Particularly those hadiths, spread among the masses by both 
irresponsible scholars and popular preachers (qussas), that promise forgive- 
ness of sins and future salvation are the object of Ibn al-Jawzt’s critique.*3 
“The audience goes away,” he complains, “without having been censored for 
their sins ... instead the popular preachers comfort [their listeners] by tell- 
ing them that God’s mercy is encompassing, while they fail to mention that 
He punishes harshly.”5+ To remedy this situation, Ibn al-Jawzi wrote a pro- 
grammatic treatise entitled That Which Causes Unrest (al-Mugliq). In the 
introduction, he notes: “I’ve come to realize that causing fear (al-takhwif) 
has a healing effect [on souls] ... so in this book I have collected hadiths that 
inspire fear, warnings against sins, descriptions of the punishments [in hell], 
and upsetting stories that will cause unrest to those who feel safe.” 55 

Preaching to inspire fear boasted an illustrious pedigree. Although not 
a widely accepted idea, the Prophet himself had devoted his last sermon to 
painting “in Dantesque detail” the punishment of sinners in hell.5° As noted 
in the previous chapter, in one pious story, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab instructs 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, who is preaching to people in the mosque of Medina, to 
“frighten us (kbawwifna)!” Ka‘b immediately unleashes a vision of hell that 
causes his listeners to walk away in distress and makes ‘Umar exclaim: “By 
God! This is crass (al-amr la-shadid)!” 57 


5+ See Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 236. 

3 See Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawdii ‘at, I, 98. Ibn al-Jawzi also rails against popular preachers who teach 
the masses prayers that they promise will nullify sins. See idem, Oussds, 103. Elsewhere, he 
castigates the Murji’a for overemphasising the prospect of salvation for Muslim believers. 
See Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 125. 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Muqliq, 28. The criticism seems not entirely fair, given that al-Ghazali regularly 
reminds his readers that God is “as kind as He is harsh in punishment” (shadid al-‘iqab).” 
See Ghazali, Ibya’, Ill, 571 (bayan dhamm al-ghurur). Cf. Lange, “Sitting by the ruler’s 
throne,” 142-6. 

55 Ibn al-Jawzi, Muqliq, 28. 

s¢ See TG II, 121. A certain Dawid b. al-Muhabbar (d. 206/821), a Basran Qadarite, is remem- 
bered for relating this “last sermon” of the Prophet on the authority of Maysara b. ‘Abd 
Rabbih (Persian, fl. beginning of third/ninth century), one of the transmitters of a famous 
mi ‘raj narrative attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. The text is preserved in Suyiti, La’ali, Il, 361-73. 
See also Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 422-39, where it is related from Ibn Babiya. 

Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, k. dhikr al-nar, 1X, 179 (#12); Ibn Rajab, Takhwif, 87. Elsewhere, 
Kab is also quoted as saying that “Umar blocks one of the gates of hell” (inna ‘Umar ... ‘ala 
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The most celebrated of all preachers of the Islamic Middle Period, the Iraqi 
Ibn Nubata (d. 374/984), is said to have died following a sermon about death 
and the afterlife delivered on the cemetery of his hometown al-Mayyafariqin. 
As the legend goes, the Prophet, impressed by Ibn Nubata’s peroration, 
appeared to him and spat in his mouth in a gesture of approval. Eighteen days 
later, Ibn Nubata was dead. Afraid to lose the sweet scent of musk on his pal- 
ate, which foreshadowed the culinary pleasures that awaited him in paradise, 
he had refused all food and drink.** 

Such sombre lessons appear to have inspired Ibn al-Jawzi and those who 
followed in his footsteps. Prominent among the latter is the Baghdad-born 
Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), a preacher and madrasa teacher in Damascus.*? In 
addition to Ibn Rajab’s numerous collections of eschatological hadiths, dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, he is also the author of a compilation entitled 
Causing Fear of Hell (al-Takhwif min al-nar), a work whose great popularity 
has ensured it several modern editions. Although this is a text of the tradition- 
ist kind, it contains many parenetic stories, in particular because it cites tradi- 
tions not only from the Prophet but from the early pious exemplars as well. For 
instance, Malik b. Dinar (d. ca. 130/747-8) is quoted as saying that “if I found 
enough people to assist me, I would distribute them over the minarets of this 
world [and tell them to shout]: ‘O people! The Fire, the Fire!”°° Ibn Rajab, 
his biographers tell us, thought about the afterlife often. When he approached 
death, he chose a place on the Bab al-Saghir cemetery in Damascus and had a 
grave dug for him. When the hole was deep enough, one of his biographers tells 
us, he descended into it and laid down. “He liked it and said: ‘It is good?” 
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In Muslim societies of the premodern period, a different kind of hortatory 
eschatological literature flourished, next to that produced by scholars like 


bab min abwab al-nar), and “when he dies, it will be opened.” See Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 
23. Cf. Wolfensohn, “Ka'b al-Ahbar,” 28-9. 

58 See Ibn Khallikan, III, 156-7; T. Fahd, La divination, 302. For a selection of Ibn Nubata’s ser- 
mons, including on death and the afterlife, see MS Staatsbibliothek Berlin 3944 Lbg. 371 (acol- 
lection of his sermons made around 629/1223). Cf. Ahlwardt, Handschriften-Verzeichnisse, 
III, 437. Spitting into the mouth of another person, a Prophetic sunna (cf. CTM, s.v. t-f-l, 
I, 273b), is an initiatory ritual that, in certain contexts, conveys eloquence. The qass Ibn 
‘Ammar al-Sulami, a popular zuhd preacher active at the court of Harun al-Rashid, likewise 
claimed the Prophet had spat into his mouth in a dream. See TG, HI, 102-3, with further 
references to the practice. 

39 GAL IL, 107, S I, 129-30. 

6 Ibn Rajab, Takhwif, 14. 

Ibn al-Mibrad, Jawhar, 51. The Hanbali Sufi, ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 481/1088-89), in his 

Risala-yi Qalandarnama, writes about the necessity of abandoning society by, inter alia, 

frequenting cemeteries. See Ansari, Risala, 92-9, quoted in Karamustafa, God’s unruly 

friends, 33. Cf. ibid., 21, rr0n20. Dwelling in cemeteries was relatively common among 
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Ibn al-Kharrat, Ibn al-Jawzi, or Ibn Rajab. This was a literature less bound 
by the criteria of scholarly accuracy and restraint, and more strongly com- 
mitted to the wondrous and fantastic, in addition to the moralising elements 
of the Muslim otherworld. In these works, the effort to authenticate knowl- 
edge about paradise and hell by buttressing it with chains of transmitters 
recedes almost completely into the background. Traditions tend to be attrib- 
uted offhand directly to the Prophet or one of his Companions, particularly 
figures such as the previously mentioned Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Ibn ‘Abbas, or Ibn 
Mas‘tid. What is more, it is a characteristic of works in this genre that their 
author-compilers are generally unknown. The various texts circulating in 
this area of literary production were ascribed, in later times, to a number 
of scholarly authorities (such as Aba |-Layth al-Samarqandi, al-Ghazalt, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, or al-Suyiti), in an obvious attempt to claim their 
credentials. As we will see, however, none of the originators of these popular 
manuals can be determined with certainty. 

Such is the case with the text known as What Refreshes the Eyes and 
Gladdens the Sad Heart (Qurrat al-‘uyun wa-mufrib al-qalb al-mahzun). 
The title of this treatise invokes the Qur’anic verse that “no soul knows what 
refreshment of the eyes is hidden away for them as a reward for what they 
have been doing” (32:17), a passage that early commentators, as we saw 
previously, connected with the unfathomability tradition. What Refreshes 
the Eyes is commonly held to be the work of Aba |-Layth al-Samarqandi, 
the fourth/tenth-century preacher and moralist from Central Asia. 
Indeed, some of the traditions in What Refreshes the Eyes also appear in 
al-Samarqandi’s Admonition of the Neglectful. However, these traditions 
are invariably provided with a doctored chain of transmission, that is, what 
al-Samarqandi reports on the authority of the Companions, or simply intro- 
duces with the formula “it is said that,” tends to become a Prophetic hadith 
in What Refreshes the Eyes.°3 In one case, a curse on usurers uttered by the 
Prophet even turns into God’s own locution.** 

Despite its promising title, What Refreshes the Eyes does not dwell much 
on the heartening prospects of a happy afterlife, but is much more inter- 
ested in sins and their punishments in hell. In fact, the vision of paradise 
with which the text ends appears like a rather awkward tag-on.°> The text 
thus serves as a moral catechism that impresses on the minds of its audience 


Late Medieval Sufis. Ibn al-‘Arabi, e.g., is known to have practiced retreats in cemeteries. See 
Chodkiewicz, Le sceau des saints, 16. 

* GAL, I, 196, 6. (#11); El-Saleh, Vie future, 158. However, Fuat Sezgin (GAS, I, 450 [#12]) 
has voiced doubt about the ascription to al-Samargandi. 

3 Cf., e.g., the reports in Samarqandi, Tanbih, 77, 174, 175, 176, with Ourrat al-‘uyiin, 18, 30, 

46, 48, respectively. 

Samarqandi, Tanbih, 176. Cf. Qurrat al-‘uyin, 46. 

5 See ibid., 122-75. The paradise section in Qurrat al-‘uyin includes a lengthy description of 
the audience of the blessed in God’s palace in paradise, culminating in the beatific vision. 
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the gravity of ten sins, each of which is dealt with in one chapter of the 
work. These ten grave sins are the abandonment of prayer, consumption of 
alcoholic drinks, unlawful sexual intercourse, sodomy, usury, wailing for 
the dead, holding back the zakat tax, murder, disobedience towards one’s 
parents, and enjoyment of music. The punishments predicted for each of 
these sins are painted in visceral and, at times, in vicious detail. Suffice it 
here to relate the punishment of a woman culpable of excessive mourning 
for a member of her family. When she comes to face the final judgement, 
the angels of hell throw the corpse of the male relative over whom she 
has wailed before her feet and order her to repeat her lament. She refuses, 
admitting that she feels ashamed to do so in the presence of God. The 
angels now proceed to torture her, first beating her, then breaking her foot 
and hand. The revivified corpse of her relative is also subjected to gruesome 
punishment because, as the angels tell him, “before you died, you did not 
prohibit your people from wailing over you.” They beat him so savagely 
that “his body parts do not remain affixed to one another, but rather fly off 
from his body, and every time he receives a blow he lets out a cry of pain 
that makes all of creation weep, while he’s cut to pieces seven times.” The 
woman is then dressed in fire, mocked by the angels, and dragged on her 
face into hell.°° 

Condemnation of the practice of wailing for the dead was a hallmark 
of Hanafism,*” a school of law that, in the centuries after al-Samarqandi, 
was particularly strong in Central Asia. Also in terms of its theological 
content, What Refreshes the Eyes fits into a Central Asian context. While 
al-Samarqandi is known to have held that God may forgive believing mur- 
derers after a purgatory sojourn in hell,°* What Refreshes the Eyes likens 
murderers to unbelievers and stresses that they will be punished eternally.® 
As will be discussed in Chapter 5, this uncompromising stance, and in gen- 
eral the stress on the dogmatic necessity of otherworldly punishment for 
grave sins, became a characteristic feature of Central Asian Hanafi-Maturidi 
theology from the sixth/twelfth century onwards. In sum, it appears 
that the compiler of What Refreshes the Eyes was a Central Asian like 
al-Samarqandi, but that he did not write before the sixth/twelfth century. 
He knew al-Samarqandi’s work and used it freely, doctoring its chains of 


See ibid., 163-74. A similarly detailed rendition of this audience can be found in another 
popular manual, al-Durar al-hisan, a work commonly attributed to al-Suyiti that awaits 
further study. See Durar, 35-41. Tottoli, “Muslim eschatological literature,” 459n25, sug- 
gests that al-Durar al-bisan is “quite similar and most probably an excerpt from the Daqa’iq 
al-akhbar,” but this appears unlikely, given that the Daqa’iq al-akhbar lacks any mention of 
the vision of God. See the following text, p. 111. 

6° Qurrat al-“uyun, 59-61. 

67 Halevi, Muhammad’s grave, 114-42. 

8 Daiber, Islamic concept of belief, 8. 

°° Qurrat al-‘uyun, 91. 
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transmitters, but he also added a substantial number of popular narratives 
of his own in an apparent attempt to bring his work closer in line with the 
emerging local Hanafi-Maturidi orthodoxy. 

In contrast to What Refreshes the Eyes, the text known as The Precious 
Pearl (al-Durra al-fakhira), the authorship of which is commonly credited to 
al-Ghazali, stresses not so much the dogmatic necessity of punishment for 
sins but rather God’s absolute lordship over paradise and hell. The Precious 
Pearl does not appear to have been the title of the work when it was first put 
into circulation. In the seventh/thirteenth century, al-Qurtubi refers to the 
text simply as The Unveiling of Eschatology (Kashf ‘ulium al-akhira),’° as 
do many other Muslim authors of the later Middle Period. A manuscript of 
the text in Istanbul likewise notes that this is the title, while adding that “it 
is also called The Precious Pearl.””* As the story goes, al-Ghazali improvised 
a poem immediately before giving himself up to death, exhorting his friends 
not to mourn over his corpse. “I am a pearl,” he is said to have mused, 
“which has left its shell deserted; it was my prison, where I spent my time 
in grief.”’* Although al-Ghazali is unlikely to have uttered these final words, 
the comparison of the human soul with a pearl that shines brightly when 
plucked from its shell resonates with his view of death; this may explain 
why the title, though seemingly a later addition, stuck. 

In one particularly striking story in The Precious Pearl, a pious renunciant 
(zabid) is brought before God on the Day of Judgement. He boasts that, 
while living on a desert island for five hundred years, he continually served 
his Lord by means of fasting, prayer, and acts of devotion. Surely, he affirms, 
God will reward him. God answers that the renunciant’s good actions count 
but little in comparison with the blessings God has bestowed: He has gifted 
the renunciant birth and existence, provided him subsistence on his desert 
island, and lent him an ear whenever he prayed. The renunciant, God con- 
cludes, has no claims on Him whatsoever, and to punish his presumptu- 
ousness, He sends him to hell. However, the story has a twist. Just as the 
renunciant is about to disappear into oblivion, God calls him back “with a 
smile,” and says: “Enter paradise by My mercy; you have been a good ser- 
vant.””3 This story portrays God as an utterly removed and autonomous, 
though ultimately benign judge, an arbiter who is capable, as is affirmed on 
the last pages of The Precious Pearl, to select “70,000 who enter paradise 
without reckoning.” 


7° Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 96. 

7 Bouyges, Essai, 79n1, referring to MS Kopriilii 140. 

7 See Smith, Ghazali, 36-7. Elsewhere, in his Jawabir al-Qur’an (Jewels of the Qur’an), 
al-Ghazali refers to a hierarchy of precious stones, corresponding to certain categories of 
Quranic verses. The “shining pearls” are those verses pertaining to knowledge of the mysti- 
cal path. See Sands, Sufi commentaries, 7. 

73 Ghazali, Durra, 92-3 (tr. 77-8). 

74 Tbid., 106 (tr. 86). 
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Although the attribution of The Precious Pearl to al-Ghazalt is in doubt, 
the gist of the story fits his understanding of divine justice and forgiveness 
rather well. In another work, he writes that “if God Exalted commands 
[His] servants to obey Him, and if they obey Him, He is not obliged to 
reward [them] but rather, if He so desires, He rewards them, and if not, 
He punishes them,” concluding that this would “not contradict any of the 
attributes of [His] divinity.”7> The Precious Pearl overlaps with al-Ghazali’s 
work in other respects, too. For example, not only does The Precious Pearl 
reproduce verbatim several passages from the Remembrance of Death,’ it 
also shares with this latter work the tripartite division of the cosmos into the 
realms of mulk, jabarut, and malakut, which correspond to three progres- 
sive levels of spiritual insight.77 Similar to the Remembrance of Death, The 
Precious Pearl affirms that many of the otherworldly phenomena described 
in the traditionist literature, such as the Balance or the appearance of the 
Qur'an as a person, are located in the intermediate of these three levels, in 
betwixt the material and the spiritual domain.7* It should also be noted 
that The Precious Pearl quotes The Book of Awakening and Resurrection 
(K. al-Ba‘th wa-l-nushir) of al-Muhasibi, in the same way in which 
al-Ghazali’s Remembrance of Death is indebted to al-Muhasibi’s Book of 
Envisioning.”? Such parallel lines of transmission seem hardly fortuitous. In 
sum, against the opinion of a good number of scholars,*° it is not implausi- 
ble to attribute The Precious Pearl to al-Ghazali. As noted, this was also the 
view of later Muslim eschatologists such as al-Qurtubi.* At the very least, 
we seem to be dealing with an author who knew al-Ghazali’s work well and 
who was keen to translate his thought into a popular idiom. 

Completing the triad of premodern handbooks on death, life in the grave, 
resurrection, final judgement, paradise, and hell in Islamic popular religious 


75 Ghazali, Igtisad, 185. 

76 Bouyges, Essai, 79-80. 

77 The sequence of the three realms in The Precious Pearl is mulk-malakitt-jabaritt, while in 
al-Ghazalt’s Revivification, it is mulk-jabarut-malakit. This is sometimes taken as an argu- 
ment against al-Ghazali’s authorship of The Precious Pearl. However, Jane Idleman Smith 
suggests, convincingly I think, that this variation is not significant, noting that al-Farabi and 
Ibn Sina, by whom al-Ghazali was influenced, likewise interchanged the terms on occasion. 
See Smith, “Introduction,” 7. Cf. Wensinck, “On the relation,” 8. As Wensinck (ibid., 191-2) 
points out, Aba Talib al-Makki, in his Nourishment of the Hearts (Out al-qulub), follows 
the sequence mulk-malakut-jabarit. This was the standard also after al-Ghazali. See, e.g., 
Ibn ‘Ajiba (d. 1224/1809), Mi‘raj, 36-7 (tr. 48-9). 

78 See the discussion of this concept in Chapter 5, pp. 187-8. 

77 GAS, I, 641 (#16); Smith, “The forerunner,” 5. 

8° Asin, Espiritualidad, IV, 385; Watt, “Authenticity,” 32; Bauer, “Islamische Totenbiicher,” 

422n1. Cautiously accepting the attribution to al-Ghazali are Goldziher, Richtungen, 200; 
Bouyges, Essai, 79-80; now also Giinther, “God disdains not to strike a simile (Q 2:26),” 
at n36. 

* Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 25 and passim. See also Tha‘alibt, al-‘Ulam al-fakhira, 37. 
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literature is the anonymous text entitled Subtle Traditions about Paradise and 
Hell (Daq@’ig al-akhbar fi dhikr al-janna wa-l-nar). Of all medieval Muslim 
texts on the afterlife, this appears to be the one that circulated most widely 
and had the biggest readership. Almost two hundred attestations of the text in 
manuscript form have been identified,** making it far more widespread than, 
for example, al-Qurtubi’s Memoir (some eighty manuscript attestations) or 
al-Ghazali’s The Precious Pearl (some twenty-five attestations). Modern edi- 
tions and translations of this text abound. 

One is dealing here not with a fixed text, but with a corpus that splits up into 
three major clusters, a Western, Eastern, and Middle Eastern one. In North Africa 
and Spain, the text was known as The Tree of Certainty (Shajarat al-yaqin) and 
attributed to one Abi |-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (fl. sixth/twelfth c. [?]).°3 In India and 
further east, the text was known under the title [Eschatological] Realities and 
Subtleties (al-Haqa@’iq wa-l-daqa’iq) and attributed to al-Samarqandi (some- 
times also to al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi). It was also translated into 
a number of eastern languages, such as Persian, Urdu, Javanese, and Malay.*+ 
At some early point in the text’s gradual spread eastwards, by accident rather 
than by design, a large section on hell was lost. In consequence, manuscripts in 
this cluster lack the sections on the passage over the Bridge, the heat and other 
properties of hell, the animals and angels in hell, and, finally, hell’s inhabitants 
and their punishments; all in all about a fourth of the entire text.*> Finally, in 
the Middle East and the Ottoman Empire, where the title appears regularly as 
Subtle Traditions, the work came to be connected with the name of an other- 
wise unknown scholar, a certain ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad. 

The Ottoman bibliographer Hajji Khalifa (d. 1067/1657) notes that this 
‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad, whose date of death he does not provide, “trans- 
lated” (tarjama) the text, and that he was “one of the judges (min al-qudat).”*° 
However, that tarjama should mean that ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad “trans- 
lated” the text into Arabic (from Persian or another language) is unlikely. 
A different entry in Hajji Khalifa’s work provides a clue. Hajji Khalifa notes 


> Tottoli, “Muslim eschatological literature,” 466. 

83 On Abu |-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ash‘ari, not to be confused with the 
celebrated theologian Aba |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma‘ll al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936), and on the attribu- 
tion of the Shajarat al-yaqin to this Anmad b. Muhammad al-Ash‘ari, see Castillo, Kitab 
Sayarat al-Yaqin, 17-18. Cf. Tottoli, “Muslim eschatological literature,” 474. 

84 Tbid., 461-2. 

See, e.g., Voorhoeve, Handlist, 57, mentioning three manuscripts from Java. Also al-Haqa’iq 

wa-l-daqa’iq (MS Leeds 264, dated 1062/[1652]), on which John MacDonald based his 

series of articles on Islamic eschatology from the 1960s, falls in this group. The accidental 
loss of the hell section in al-Haqa’iq wa-l-daqa’ig is lost on Rustomji, The Garden and 
the Fire, 108, who states that “al-Samarqandi’s account ... does not describe or develop 
the Fire,” and who seems oblivious to the fact that al-Haqa@’iq wa-l-daqa’iq and Daqa’iq 
al-akhbar are the same text, and that neither is attributable to al-Samarqandi or “al-Qadi.” 
See ibid., 109-10. 
8° Hajji Khalifa, Kashf, Il, 232 (#5107). 
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that an author took notes for his book from his illiterate (usm) shaykh and 
then “translated (tarjama) his words into the common language of schol- 
ars.”*” This makes it plausible to see in the Subtle Traditions a popularising 
recension of an older, orally transmitted work.** At any rate, Hajji Khalifa 
never uses the verb tarjama in the sense of “to author.” Nonetheless, in sev- 
eral manuscripts (as well as modern editions, translations, and studies) ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. Ahmad “al-Qadi” (“the judge”) is mistakenly identified as the 
person who wrote or compiled the Subtle Traditions.*® 

There can be no doubt that the Subtle Traditions is heavily indebted to 
al-Samarqandi’s Admonition to the Neglectful. Almost a third of the reports 
(akhbar) about paradise and hell in the Subtle Traditions are taken from 
al-Samarqandi, who is also mentioned by name.°? The Subtle Traditions, 
however, reduces the isnads with which al-Samarqandi prefaces these tradi- 
tions to a bare minimum. At the same time, isma@ds are doctored: about half 
of all reports in the Subtle Traditions are attributed to the Prophet directly, 
while al-Samarqandi does this with only a fourth of his traditions. Unlike 
in the Admonition to the Neglectful, one finds no poetry or parenetic com- 
mentary in the Subtle Traditions. 

There is a marked imbalance, again in contrast to the Admonition to the 
Neglectful, in how much attention is devoted in the Subtle Traditions to hell, 
which is dealt with in thirty-eight reports, in comparison to eighteen reports 
about paradise. In this respect, one notices a certain proximity to What 
Refreshes the Eyes, a text with which the Subtle Traditions shares a number 
of elements, for example, a long description of the gruesome punishment of 
wine drinkers.’ One might also observe that the sense of drama is intense 
throughout, fostered by the repeated use of dialogue and exclamations, both 
of joy and terror. There are also numerous fantastic details.°* All of this 
suggests that the text was compiled with the aim not only to educate, but 
also to entertain. In one scene, which harkens back to the dialogue between 
God and hell in the Qur'an (50:30), a monster called Harish, “born from 
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The work in question is that of the Egyptian Sufi author al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565), 

al-Jawahir wa-l-durar. See Hajji Khalita, Kashf, Il, 650-1 (#4313): tarjamahu ‘anhu bi-l- 

‘ibara al-ma’lufa bayna |-‘ulama’. On the concept of the ummi shaykh in Sufism during the 

Mamluk period, cf. Geoffroy, Le soufisme, 301-7. 

Also Gacek, Arabic manuscripts, 79, suggests that tarjamas should on occasion be under- 

stood as “paraphrases.” 

Tottoli, “Muslim eschatological literature,” 473-4, notes that the Gazi Husrev-Begova man- 

uscript collection in Sarajevo holds around thirty copies of Daqa’ig al-akhbar, in many of 

which the compiler of the text is called ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad al-Qadi. 

9° Daga’iq, 13:9 / Abwal, 16:1 (tr. 24) / Shajarat al-yaqin, 16:6 (tr. 44) / Haqa@’iq 509:13 
(tr. 493). 

* Cf, Daga’iq, 71:3-26; Qurrat al-‘uyun, 22-5. 

9 This leads Eklund to declare that the Subtle Traditions is not an “orthodox” text. See Eklund, 

Life, 29. 
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scorpions,” raises its neck from the fire on the Day of Resurrection and 
demands to be fed with five types of sinners: those who did not pray, did 
not give alms, drank wine, practiced usury, and spoke about worldly things 
in the mosque.” 

The section about paradise that concludes the Subtle Traditions begins 
with a tradition about the houris, as if seeking immediately to capture the 
attention of the audience. Then the topography and the flora of the celes- 
tial garden are described, but the narrative quickly returns to the maidens 
of paradise. The blessed, who are embellished with dark green moustaches, 
enjoy the company of houris called playthings (Iu‘ba). The bodies of these 
colourful beings (they are variously white, green, yellow, or red) are formed 
of a mixture of clay and the water of life, and they smell of musk, camphor, 
amber, and saffron. There is vigourous and extended intercourse between 
the men, who are a hundred times more potent than during their life on 
earth, and the houris, whose virginity is restored after each time that the men 
deflower them.** The picture of paradise is rounded off by a brief descrip- 
tion of the banquet of the blessed, where all kinds of delicious fruit and fowl 
are consumed. Tellingly, there is no mention of the presence, let alone the 
vision of God during these festivities. 

The Middle Eastern textual cluster of the Subtle Traditions, that is, the 
one “transcribed” by ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad, adds some flourishes that 
the other two clusters lack. For example, after invoking the aeons (biqab) of 
intercourse between men and houris, ‘Abd al-Rahim appears to have added 
the observation that “there is no male or female ejaculation” during this oth- 
erworldly sexathon.®* Likewise, he details that the dark green moustaches 
of the male inhabitants of paradise are “neatly bifurcated” (fulj bulj).°7 At 
times, ‘Abd al-Rahim also attempts to smoothen out contradictions in the 
text. For example, in the eastern tradition, the text quotes a report accord- 
ing to which paradise has eight gates. This is followed by another report 
that speaks of a mere seven gardens in paradise, seemingly oblivious to the 
implied incoherence. The Western textual cluster adds the information that 
one of the seven gardens has two gates, in an attempt, it appears, to make up 


9% Daga’iq, 70:16-23 / Abwal, 97:16-98:5 (tr. 174) / Shajarat al-yaqin, 83:8-14 (tr. 87). The 

manuscripts from Leipzig and Dresden that Wolff consulted offer different spellings of the 

name: jaris, jarlis, and jarshid. See Abwéal, tr. Wolff, 174n338. 

Daq@’iq, 80 (al-‘ayna’ instead of lu‘ba), 82 / Abwal, 111, 114 (tr. 200, 204-5) / Shajarat 

al-yaqin, 93, 95 (tr. 94, 95) / Haqa’ig, 371, 374 (tr. 353, 355s 357). The Shajarat al-yaqin 

lacks the reference to green moustaches. 

5 Daqa’iq, 82:13-83:5 / Abwal, 114:19-115:19 (tr. 205-7) / Shajarat al-yaqin 96:1-12 (tr. 
96) | Haqa’iq, 375:1-376:3 (tr. 359-60). 

°° Daqa@ ig, 82:11-12 / Abwal, 114:17-18 (tr. 204-5) / Shajarat al-yaqin, 95:21-2 (tr. 95) / 
Haqa’iq, 374:17-8 (tr. 358). 

97 Daqa@’ig, 82:2-4 / Abwal, 114:7-8 (tr. 204) / Shajarat al-yaqin, 95:15 (tr. 95) / Haqa’iq, 
374:9-11 (tr. 357). 
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for the one missing garden. ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad overcorrects this: not 
only does he mention that one garden has two gates, but for good measure 
he adds an eighth garden to the list of seven.?* In sum, while the Eastern 
version appears to represent the simplest and therefore oldest layer of the 
Subtle Traditions, the Middle Eastern one, that is, the “recension” (tarjama) 
of ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad, is likely the youngest version. 


The Prophet’s Ascension and Other Prophetic 
Tours of the Otherworld 


Sharing with the popular manuals an interest in the wondrous and mar- 
vellous, the group of texts known collectively under the title of the Night 
Journey (isra’) and Ascension (mi‘raj) of the prophet Muhammad figures 
large in the history of paradise and hell in Islam. Stories about the Prophet’s 
otherworldly journey, which accumulated over the centuries into thick lay- 
ers of legendary narrative, took their cue from two Quranic passages. In 
Qur'an 17:1, God is said to have “made His servant go by night from the 
Sacred Mosque to the Furthest Mosque ... to show him some of Our signs,” 
while Qur'an 53:1-18 speaks of two visions experienced by the Prophet, 
one that is of a figure “standing on the highest horizon,” another of a cer- 
tain “Jujube tree of the boundary (sidrat al-muntaha)” as well as a “garden 
of refuge (jannat al-ma’wa).” From these rudimentary elements sprang the 
most celebrated of all Prophetic stories in Islam, describing how Muhammad 
is taken by the angel Gabriel from Mecca to Jerusalem on a winged mount 
called Buragq. From there, he climbs up through the seven heavens where 
God receives him in an audience, confirming him as His prophet and com- 
manding him to teach his community how to pray.°? 

A vision of paradise and hell appears to have been part of the Ascension 
narrative from early on, but at first the nature and location of both realms 
remained vague. In a version preserved in al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923) Quran 
commentary, quoted on the authority of the Companion Abi Hurayra but 
regarded as spurious by later critics, Muhammad is shown paradise and hell 
while travelling from Mecca to Jerusalem, which suggests that he sees both 
below him on earth.'°° Indeed, the two visions reported in Qur’an 53:1-18 
seem to imply a terrestrial encounter with the otherworld, as they speak of the 
“descent” of a heavenly figure towards Muhammad (53:13), rather than of 


%® Daqa’iq, 76:5-76:10 / Ahwal, 105:18-106:3 (tr. 189-91) / Shajarat al-yaqin, 89:18-90:3 
(tr. 91-2) / Haqa@’iq, 366:15 (tr. 344). 

°7 Among the recent studies of the history of this genre are Buckley, Night journey; Colby, 
Narrating; Ginther, “Gepriesen sei der, der seinen Diener.” See also the volumes edited by 
Amir-Moezzi, Le voyage initiatique; and Gruber and Colby, The Prophet’s ascension. 

too Tabari, Jami‘, XV, 11-16 (ad Q 17:1); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11, 397-8. On this hadith, cf. Colby, 
“Constructing,” 196-203; Tottoli, “Tours of hell,” 12-13. 
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Muhammad rising into the heaven. In fact, it may be that the Aba Hurayra had- 
ith reflects a stage of development in which the night journey of Muhammad 
was not yet an ascension but merely a horizontal (though still a miraculous) 
flight to Jerusalem.'®: In contrast, in a version that may have been put into 
circulation by the Khorasanian exegete Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 105/723),*°* 
Muhammad meets Malik, the Guardian of Hell, in the first of seven heavens. 
Malik briefly opens the door of hell for Muhammad, who catches a glimpse of 
the horrors behind the door and as a result, nearly loses consciousness. Then, 
after his audience with God, Muhammad inspects paradise, which is located 
above the seven heavens, and returns to earth.'®3 In yet another version, that 
which appears in The Life of the Prophet (Sirat al-nabi) of Ibn Hisham (d. 
218/833), Muhammad visits paradise in the seventh heaven before meeting 
God; as for hell, he sees groups of the punished in the first heaven, where he 
also encounters Malik.*-4 

Around the sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries Muhammad’s 
tour of paradise and hell begins to occupy more and more space in Ascension 
narratives.'°5 One of the most elaborate descriptions of paradise and hell 
of any Ascension narrative is included in the anonymous Liber scalae 
Machometi. The Arabic original of this text, which is lost, was translated in 
1264 into Castilian by a Jewish convert at the court of Alfonso X of Castile 
(xr. 1252-84), followed shortly thereafter by a French and Latin transla- 
tion from the Castilian, a fact that attests to the great prominence the text 
enjoyed.'©° The sixth/twelfth century is also the time around which a version 
of the Ascension was compiled that gives the impression, in the words of its 
foremost Western interpreter, of combining earlier narratives into a “fan- 
tastic novella.”'°7 Elements of this new narrative are thought to go back to 
the Basran (?) popular preacher (qass) Abu |-Hasan al-Bakri (fl. third/ninth 
c. [?]), a figure whose biography is shrouded in mystery but who is known to 
have specialised in “fantastic and wondrous details.” ‘°° In these “al-Bakri” 
versions of the Ascension, as well as in most Late Medieval versions, hell 


tot Van Ess, Flowering, 45-77, at 54. Cf. TG, I, 389, 395. 

roo TG, Il, 509; Colby, “Constructing,” 29-49. 

33 Suyuati, La’ali, I, 63-81. See the translation in Colby, “Constructing,” 175-93. 

‘04 Ibn Hisham, Strat al-nabi, I, 263-6, (tr. 184-7). Thus also in the K. al-Mi‘raj of Aba |-Hakam 
al-Jawaliqi, a student of the two Shii Imams Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and his son Misa 
al-Kazim (d. 183/799). Al-Jawaliqi’s mi‘raj is transmitted in al-Qummi’s (alive in 307/913) 
Tafsir, I, 3-12, and translated by Buckley, Night journey, 6-18. See Modarressi, Tradition, 
I, 269; TG, I, 345, V, 69. 

"es Colby, Narrating, 145. 

r06 See Cerulli, IJ “Libro della scala,” 24-225, for the French and Latin version of the text (the 
Castilian version, like the Arabic original, is lost). Cf. Buckley, Night journey, 193-5. 

t°7 Colby, Narrating, 274n2. For a dating of this version, see ibid., 127. 

r08 Tbid., 128. Al-Bakri’s name figures in the collections of the Oisas al-anbiya’. Shoshan, there- 
fore, places him in the milieu of early Islam’s storytellers (qussdas). See Shoshan, Popular 
culture, 35-8. 
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is pushed higher up into heaven, to the fifth’? or seventh heaven,*® occa- 
sionally also to the sixth heaven.''! This happens for reasons that remain 
unclear. One aspect is perhaps that ascension stories were meant for oral 
performance. Placing paradise and hell at the end of the narrative is estheti- 
cally more convenient and arguably heightens the dramatic effect. 

In comparison to the wealth of details that one finds in the collections 
of eschatological hadiths and the popular handbooks discussed earlier in 
this chapter, the image of paradise and hell that emerges from the stan- 
dard Ascension narratives is rather cursory, even though on occasion, as in 
the Liber scalae Machometi, the treatment can go to considerable length. 
Particulars stand out. For example, in some of the earliest versions of the 
mi‘raj, Muhammad meets a houri in the seventh heaven who introduces 
herself to him as the future bride of Zayd b. Haritha, Muhammad’s adopted 
son.'** One also sees a growing tendency of Ascension narratives to dwell on 
the description of classes and sinners and their punishments in hell, particu- 
larly those of female sinners.‘ In an early Ascension narrative, Muhammad 
sees a sequence of people who are forced to eat bricks of fire, have mas- 
sively swollen bellies, practice autosarcophagy, eat rotten flesh, as well 
as women suspended from their feet and breasts. As Gabriel explains to 
Muhammad, these unfortunate creatures are, respectively, those who squan- 
dered the wealth of orphans that were entrusted to them, usurers, slanderers 
(lit. “those who ate the flesh of others”), adulterers (“those who forsake 
the women whom God permitted”), and adulteresses (“those who fathered 
bastards on their husbands”).'' 


re) Thus in a Persian Mi‘rajnama dated 68 5/1286. See Ilkhanid Mi‘rajnama, 131 (tr. 52). 

"10 Liber scalae Machometi, 100-44 (paradise in the seventh heaven, inspected before the audi- 
ence with God), 154-212 (hell in the seventh heaven, inspected after the audience with 
God). In other versions, paradise and hell are inspected after the audience with God in 
the highest heaven. See Uighur Mi‘rajnameh, 68-80 (tr. 102-14); Ghayti, Mi‘raj, 633. Cf. 
Colby, “Fire in the upper heavens.” 

™ See the anonymous Persian mi‘raj (sixth/twelfth c. [?]) contained in the text known as 
Majlis dar Qissa-yi Rasiil, 307. Also in the “Bakri version” of the mi‘raj, the vision of hell 
occurs in the sixth heaven. See Bakri, Hadith al-mi‘raj, fol. 814. 

™ Tbn Hisham, Sra, I, 270 (tr. 186); al-Qummi, Tafsir, II, 11 (tr. 16). Zayd, killed in the expe- 
dition to Mu'tta in 8/629, had married Muhammad’s cousin Zaynab bt. Jahsh and later 
divorced her, whereupon she married Muhammad, an incident referred to in Qur'an 33:37. 
In the Uighur Mi‘rajnama, Muhammad sees a pavilion in paradise that is destined for 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab and, among the houris, meets Ghumaysa’, a Companion who is cred- 
ited with converting her husband Abi Talha from pagan polytheism to Islam. See Uighur 
Mi‘rajnama, 72 (tr. 107). 

™3 See Tottoli, “Tours of hell.” 

™4 One first comes across this report, which is attributed to the Companion Abii Sa‘d al-Khudri 
(d. ca. 63/682), in ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir and in Ibn Hisham’s Sira, I, 269-70 (tr. 185-6). 
See Tottoli, “Tours of hell,” 13. In Shi‘ tradition, a long mi‘raj narrative about the punish- 
ment of women in hell is traced back to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. See Mawsi ‘at al-Imam al-Sadiq, 
XI, 307-9. Cf. Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 481-2. 
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The punishment of suspension by the breasts for adulteresses has a close 
parallel in the otherworldly journey of the Zoroastrian priest Viraf, related 
in the Pahlavi text known as The Book of the Righteous Viraf (Phlv. Ardavi- 
rafnamak).‘*5 This has led several scholars to posit a dependence of (parts of) 
Muhammad’s Ascension on Persian precedents.'*® It should be noted, how- 
ever, that mi‘raj narratives also echo the paradise and hell visions of Jewish 
and Christian apocalyptic literature.''? When Muhammad, reflecting on his 
vision of God in paradise, says that it is forbidden to him “to describe to you 
what I saw of this grandeur,”"'® one is reminded of the Christian Apocalypse 
of Paul. In 2 Cor 12:4, Paul famously states that he was “caught up into par- 
adise and heard things that are not to be told, that no mortal is permitted to 
repeat.” The third-century Apocalypse of Paul relates that Paul, upon enter- 
ing paradise, was instructed by the angels to “tell no one on earth” about 
what he had witnessed.‘ There are other parallels. The Apocalypse of Paul, 
for example, describes a group of the damned whose lips and tongues are 
cut “with a great fiery razor,” who it identifies as “the readers [of scripture] 
who read to the people but do not themselves keep the precepts of God.” *° 
Compare this to the case of Muhammad, who sees sinners whose lips and 
tongues are cut. After asking Gabriel about them, Muhammad is told that 
“these are the preachers of your community, the preachers that cause sedition 
(kbutaba’ al-fitna), who say what they do not do themselves.” *! 

Here is not the place to study the deep historical connections between 
the Prophet’s Ascension and other Near and Middle Eastern otherworldly 
journeys. What concerns us is the observation that the Prophet’s Ascension, 
certainly in its popular manifestations, remained amenable to both inner devel- 
opments and external influences. Storytellers of virtually all times and regions, 
building on a basic skeletal frame, could add to the narrative, drawing from 
their own imagination and acquaintance with otherworldly narratives. Beyond 
the Prophet’s journey to Jerusalem and ascent through the heavens, the story’s 
paradise and hell sections open up vistas onto two new other worlds, two are- 
nas that were especially conducive towards processes of creative amplification, 
towards the growth of paradise and hell as spaces of the imagination. 


"ts Ardaviranamak, tr. Gignoux, Le livre d’Arda Viraz, 177. Cf. Segal, Life after death, 195-6. 
The punishment is also found in the seventh/thirteenth-century Persian adaptation by 
Zartusht-i Bahram, the Ardavirafnama-yi manziim, 79 (vv. 1336-44). 

™6 Schrieke, “Himmelsreise,” 18n1; Horovitz, “Muhammeds Himmelsfahrt,” 173-4. 

"7 Late Antique and medieval Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature knows a great num- 

ber of otherworldly journeys of saints and prophets. For surveys, see Himmelfarb, Ascent 

to heaven; eadem, Tours of hell. According to the Babylonian Talmud, four celebrated rab- 
bis entered paradise alive (see BT, Hagigah 1 4b, tr. XX, 90-1), eleven according to various 

Jewish legends compiled by Louis Ginzberg. See Ginzberg, Legends, V, 96. 

Suyati, La’ali, I, 74. 

"9 Apocalypse of Paul 21 (tr. 628). 

"=e Apocalypse of Paul 36 (tr. 634-5). 

=t Tabari, Jami‘, XV, 12 (ad Q 17:1). 
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The Prophet’s Ascension was no doubt the most popular otherworldly 
journey that Muslim preachers and storytellers related, but it was not the 
only one. Muhammad is not the only prophet in Islam credited with a tour 
of the otherworld. As in Jewish tradition, a visit to hell and a heavenly ascent 
was also attributed to the prophet Idris (Enoch) whom God, according to the 
Qur'an (19:57) “raised to a high position.” In one version of the story, that 
which is contained in the Tales of the Prophets (Oisas al-anbiya’) of al-Kisai 
(fl. third/ninth c. [?]),‘°* Idris asks God for permission to take a look at hell 
and, guided by the angel Malik, arrives at the brink of the hell-funnel to 
inspect the horrors below. Having returned to earth, Idris finds no sleep and 
almost fails to eat, “out of fear of the punishment that he had witnessed.” 
To remedy this state, he now asks to be allowed a look into paradise. At 
first, the angel Ridwan, the guardian of paradise, does not want to indulge 
him, stating that “nobody may enter paradise while still alive on earth,” but 
God then orders a branch from the paradisiacal tree of Taba to lower itself 
towards Idris. He grabs it, and is lifted up. Perched atop a tree in paradise, 
Idris now refuses to move, quoting the Quran that the inhabitants of para- 
dise “reside in it eternally” (Q 20:76). Angered by Idris’s insolence, the angel 
of death complains to God that Idris has escaped his claws. “My servant Idris 
has already reasoned with you about this (bajjaka fi I-kalam),” God rebukes 
him, “so let him be in My Garden and do him no harm!”*} One can easily 
picture how such stories both chilled and delighted audiences, and it has been 
suggested that texts such as al-Kisa’7’s Tales are in fact no more than manuals 
for storytellers, upon which actual performances improvised freely,**+ as in 
the case of certain versions of the Ascension narrative. 

Another example of the appeal that paradise and hell exerted on popular 
religious tales is the story of Jesus and the skull. Though included in only 
some of the collections of Tales of the Prophets, this narrative circulated 
widely in the Islamic later middle period, as can be seen from its numer- 
ous attestations in manuscripts.'*5 The earliest version that has come down 
to us is that preserved by Abi Nu‘aym from Isfahan (d. 430/1038), who 
traces it back to Ka‘b al-Ahbar.*** In the seventh/thirteenth century, Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar dedicated a small epic in rhyme to the story, the Book of the 


"2 The identity of al-KisaT is unknown. The oldest manuscript of his Oisas al-anbiya’ dates 
from the seventh/thirteenth century. See Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 151-2. 

™3 Kisat, Oisas, I, 81-5. The story is also transmitted separately. See the MS Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France Arabic 1947, Oissat Idris (copied ca. 905/1500). 

"4 Shoshan, “High Culture,” 85. 

"5 For a survey of the substantial scholarship on, and a discussion of the history of this text, 
as well as a study of the spread of the relevant manuscripts, see Tottoli, “The Story of Jesus 
and the Skull.” 

26 Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 1o-12. For an English translation, see Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, 
154-7. Abi Nu‘aym also relates one of the earliest versions of the “Colloquy of Moses with 
God” (Munajat Misa), likewise traced back to Ka‘b al-Ahbar, and likewise containing a 
detailed vision of the otherworld. See Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 37-42. 
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FIGURE 5. Two prophetic figures in paradise. From al-Nishapiirt, Oisas al-anbiya’ 
(Tales of the Prophets), Qazwin/Persia (?), 984/1577. The New York Library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations. MS Spencer Persian 46, fol. 176v. 
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Skull (Jumjumanameh).'*7 Jesus, the story has it, stumbles upon a skull that 
miraculously begins to speak to him, relating “with eloquent tongue” what 
happened to its former carrier’s soul at death, including the judgement by 
terrifying angels and a vision of paradise and hell. After enumerating the 
seven layers of hell and a short description of the classes of sinners con- 
signed to them, the skull entreats Jesus to intercede with God so that it may 
be reunited with its soul and thus be brought back to life. God grants this 
wish, the skull is resurrected, “and then it remained twelve years worship- 
ping God with Jesus.” The skull, the story ends, “died a true believer, and 
God in His mercy placed it among the people of paradise.” **5 

One of the most fantastic of all tales providing a look into the other- 
world is that of Buliqiya, told in the Tales of the Prophets of al-Tha‘labi 
(d. 427/1035),'*° but also, and with greater attention to eschatological 
detail, in the Arabian Nights.*3° Bulagqiya, who is described as a prince of 
the Israelites in Cairo, sets out on a journey over the seven seas in search 
for Muhammad, about whose coming he has been foretold. Stranded on 
an island, he meets serpents “as big as camels and palm trees” that glorify 
the names of God and of Muhammad. They explain to Buligqiya that they 
are residents of hell, where their task is to punish the unbelievers. Twice a 
year, when Jahannam exhales to relieve itself of its heat, they are squeezed 
out of hell to the surface of the earth, while much bigger snakes - so big 
that “were the biggest of us to pass over their nostrils they would not feel 
it” — remain trapped under the earth.'3* Later on in his travels, on a dif- 
ferent island, Buliqiya encounters Sakhr, king of the jinn, who describes 
to him the seven layers of hell and its valleys and cities. Sakhr also tells of 
two punisher angels, lionlike Khalit and wolflike Malit, whose tails end 
in copulating genitals, thus siring hell’s snakes and scorpions.'>* Popular 
tales skirting the otherworld such as the story of Bulagiya, or the Arabic 
versions of the Alexander romance,"?} or the Persian tale of Salaman and 
Absal, were, in a sense, religiously sanctioned, because traditionist liter- 
ature usually affirmed the presence of paradise and hell on earth, on the 


=7 For an Italian translation, Pennachietti, “Il racconto di Giomgiomé.” Cf. Ritter, Meer, 100-1. 

28 Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 12. 

29 Tha'labi, ‘Ara’is, 288-94. 

4° For a comparison between the two versions, see Horovitz, “Buliigja.” For possible vestiges 
of ancient Near Eastern lore (in particular the Gilgamesh epic) in the story of Bultqiya, 
see Dalley, “Gilgamesh in the Arabian Nights.” Cf. also the references provided in Fudge, 
“Underworlds,” 259n6. 

3 Arabian Nights, Il, 370. Cf. Suyiti, Budir, 428. 

"32 Arabian Nights, Il, 381-2. 

33 See Ott, “Paradise, Alexander the Great, and the Arabian Nights.” According to the twelfth/ 
eighteenth-century Strat al-malik Iskandar Dhu |-Qarnayn, Alexander approaches the 
northeastern edge of the world, where “above the high mountains is paradise hanging 
between heaven and earth like a huge town.” See Sirat al-malik Iskandar, fol. 74v. 
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far periphery of the terrestrial world.**4 In these stories, the interest in the 
spectacular and marvellous predominates over scholarly or even moralis- 
ing and parenetic aims. 

With this, we have reached the end of the spectrum of narrative literature 
on paradise and hell surveyed in this and the previous chapter. The journey 
has taken us from the learned handbooks of eschatological hadith, which 
combine attention to the question of the authenticity of eschatological had- 
ith with an encyclopaedic interest in completeness, to the parenetic works, 
which strive to strike the right balance between encouraging hope in, or fear 
of, the afterlife, and finally, to the popular literature on paradise and hell, 
which in its commitment to telling a good story, oscillates over into the mar- 
vellous and fantastic. Along the way, some glimpses of the contents of the 
Muslim otherworld have been offered. However, a comprehensive topogra- 
phy of the otherworld as one encounters it in Muslim narrative literature 
has not been provided. Therefore, before examining some of the theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and mystical responses to the rich storehouse of Muslim 
eschatological images and ideas, the following chapter unfolds a full tableau 
of paradise and hell in Islam. 


54 Cf. Suytti, Sharh al-sudur, 242; Bahrani, Ma ‘lim, Il, 95, 96, 100-2. For other traditions 
locating paradise and hell on earth, see the following text, pp. 131, 246-57. 
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The Imagination Unbound: Two Late Medieval 
Muslim Scholars on Paradise and Hell 


As we noted in previous chapters, the adage that the otherworld is filled 
with things “that no eye has seen, no ear has heard and no human mind 
has conceived” enjoys great prominence in Muslim eschatological litera- 
ture.’ Nonetheless, there are myriad works of the traditionist kind, some 
impressively large, that purport to know a great deal about paradise and 
hell. This contradiction was facilitated by the agglutinative nature of tra- 
ditionist literature. Eschatology being one of the most fertile fields for the 
religious imagination, numerous traditions (akhbar, sg. khabar) gradually 
came into circulation from the early centuries of Islam onwards. Given the 
low standards of admissibility especially for eschatological hadiths, collec- 
tors of khabars were relatively free in compiling the material. Gradually, but 
inexorably, traditions added up to more complex scenes, and scenes were 
combined into detailed tableaux. From this process emerged encyclopaedic 
works of eschatology that built on and developed “a canon [that] imagines 
the unimaginable.”* 

Chapters 1 through 3 of this book have traced the scriptural and tex- 
tual history of the (Sunni) Muslim imagery of paradise and hell. Building 
on this foundation, this chapter offers a broad panoply of the Muslim 
paradise and hell, outlining the topography of both realms and provid- 
ing an inventory of their contents. Two Late Medieval compilations of 
eschatological hadith will serve as our main witnesses, the Shining Full 
Moons of Eschatology (al-Budiur al-safira fi ‘uliim al-akhira) of the Sunni 
polymath al-Suyati (Egypt, d. 911/1505), and the chapters on the oth- 
erworld contained in volumes six through eight of the Oceans of Lights 
(Bihar al-anwar) of the Shi‘i traditionist and theologian al-Majlist (Persia, 
d. rr10/1699). Both al-Suyiti and al-Majlisi are major contributors to 
the genre. As such, their biographies receive separate discussion in other 


' See the preceding text, pp. 2-3, 21-2, 73, 83, 91. 
> Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 218. 
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chapters of this book.} To complement these two sources, and to achieve 
a wider geographical spread, reference will also be made to the escha- 
tological handbooks of the Sunni commentator and jurist al-Qurtubi 
(al-Andalus/Egypt, d. 621/1273) and the Shi‘ traditionist and exegete 
Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani (Bahrain, d. t107/1695 or 6), two schol- 
ars whose biographies likewise receive greater attention elsewhere in this 
book.* What will occupy us in the pages that follow is not the place of 
these compilers in the history of Muslim eschatological literature but the 
morphology of paradise and hell that emerges from a synchronic reading 
of their works. We enter into novel territory here, because none of these 
four sources have previously been made the object of detailed analysis; 
in general, to date there are no attempts in the scholarly literature, to the 
best of my knowledge, to survey the full arsenal of Late Medieval Muslim 
eschatological hadiths; neither have the differences between the Sunni and 
Shii contributions to the genre been examined.° 

The aim of this chapter is to grasp the organisational principles and key 
concerns that shape Late Medieval traditionist eschatology, and in the pro- 
cess to show the wide spectrum of ideas and images in which eschatologists 
traded. For lack of space, broader contextual questions can only be dealt 
with in passing. For example, there can be no doubt that the otherworld 
that one encounters in the texts under discussion here is conceived from 
the point of view of a patriarchal and often misogynist tradition of male 
scholarship. In fact, the point seems so abundantly clear as to be in no need 
of elaboration — the texts speak for themselves. However, in this chapter, 
the question of the gender dynamics of Late Medieval Islamic eschatology, 
for reasons of space, can only be alluded to. Similarly, the political, social, 
and ethical agendas of the four eschatologists must largely be left out of the 
picture. It is clear that these four compilers promote a discourse on virtues 
and sins that is ripe with claims to religious authority as well as with attacks 
on those accused of lacking correct religion and morality. Yet this chapter 
does not investigate the historical conditions that enabled this discourse to 
flourish, nor shall we study how it worked in practice. Where appropriate, 
references to studies pursuing such questions will be made in the footnotes; 
for the rest, readers are invited to turn to the relevant discussions in later 
chapters of this book. 


For al-Suyiiti, see the preceding text, pp. 88-9. For al-Majlisi, see the following text, 
PP. 204-5. 

4 For al-Qurtubi, see the preceding text, pp. 87-8. For al-Bahrani, see the following text, 
Pp. 205-9. 

For surveys of Muslim traditionist eschatology, see, e.g., Asin, Escatologia, 99-232; El-Saleh, 
La vie future, 25-53; Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 85-91; Rustomji, The 
Garden and the Fire, 63-97 and passim. 
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A Prelude to the Otherworld 


Before we turn to paradise and hell as two discrete otherworldly spaces, we 
need to take stock of a number of eschatological traditions that feature par- 
adise and hell in a somewhat coincidental way. By this I mean those chapters 
in Muslim traditionist eschatology that talk of the presence of paradise and 
hell (x) in the barzakh, that is, the isthmus between death and resurrection, 
and (2) on the Day of Judgement. 

The concept of barzakh as a separate, third space between this world and 
the otherworld, while absent in the Qur’an (where the word barzakh denotes 
a “barrier” between two worlds, cf. Q 23:100), had an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful career in Islam, spawning many treatises and collections of hadiths.° 
In this literature, graves are described as entry gates to the otherworld; they 
are called “the first way-station (manzil) of the otherworld.”’ People on 
earth, in this perspective, live their lives on top of countless mini-entries to 
paradise and hell. The ground, especially in cemeteries, is perforated with 
holes, like a sieve. Through these holes, the otherworld beckons large. 

Certain cemeteries, such as the al-Qarafa cemetery in Cairo, were 
declared to be a part of paradise in their entirety. For example, the histo- 
rian al-Magqrizi (d. 845/1442) writes that from the time of the conquest of 
Egypt, Muslims desired to be put to rest on al-Qarafa, because the foot of 
the Muqattam mountain, over which the vast burial ground extends, was 
said to be a garden (janna) in which God had planted the seeds of the trees 
of paradise (ghiras al-janna).* However, eschatologists like al-Suyati and 
al-Majlisi relate from the Prophet that the grave is “a garden of paradise” 
only for some; for others, it is “a pit in hell.”? In one of the stories of the 
Persian mystic, Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 627/1230), the holy fool Bahlal walks 
barefoot to the graveyard in winter, crossing puddles of ice-cold water. 


6 The fundamental study remains Eklund, Life. The pertinent chapters in Leor Halevi’s study of 
the genesis of Muslim burial rites focuses on the transition from the Qur’anic concept of bar- 
zakh as a “boundary line” between the here and the hereafter to that of barzakh as a “bound- 
ary space” identified with the grave, i.e., from seeing barzakh as a “liminal gateway” to 
seeing it as a “halfway house,” a shift he dates to the early second/eighth century. See Halevi, 
Muhammaa’s grave, 197-240. Halevi’s study should be read in conjunction with the impres- 
sive work of Diem and Schdller, The living and the dead, esp. Il, 107-45. Earlier studies 
include Mehren, “Muhammedansk Eschatologi”; Carra de Vaux, “Fragments,” 18-23; Elz, 
s.v. Barzakh, I, 1071 (Carra de Vaux). See also EI3, s.v. Barzakh (Ch. Lange); Encyclopaedia 
Islamica, s.v. Barzakh (A. Pakatchi and Gh. Ebrahimi Dinani); Rebstock, “Das Grabesleben.” 
Postmortem communication with the dead is a “routine” notion in early Rabbinic Judaism 
(see Avery-Peck, “Resurrection of the body,” 255), from where the Islamic barzakh may have 
taken its cue. On communication between the dead and the living in the Islamic literature on 
graves, see Smith, “Concours”; Kinberg, “Interaction.” 

Qurtubi, Tadbkira, 1, 110; Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 36; Majlisi, Bibar, VI, 424. 

Maaqrizi, Mawa‘1z, 1, 50, 233-4. 

Suytti, Sharh al-sudur. 168, 213-4; Majlisi, Bibar, VI, 398, 441, VII, 408; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, 
II, 35, 62-3. See also Qummi, Tafsir, 451 (ad Q 23:99-100); Ghazali, Kimiya, 91. 
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When asked where he is going, he answers that he is on his way to the grave 
of a tyrant, to warm his feet on the fire with which the tyrant is punished in 
his subterranean abode.*° 

Whilst in the barzakh, the dead come into contact with paradise and hell 
on separate occasions. In his work on the barzakh,™ al-Suyiti begins the 
chapter entitled “Where the Souls Reside” (B. maqarr al-arwah) by citing 
numerous hadiths that suggest that the souls of the dead, after separation 
from their bodies, pass into paradise and hell immediately, that is, without 
spending time in the grave.'* “The souls of the believers,” the Prophet alleg- 
edly declared, “are in the crops of green birds that roam paradise, eat its 
fruits, drink its waters, and reside in golden lamps [that hang] underneath 
the Throne.” The souls of unbelievers, however, “are in the crops of black 
birds, eat and drink fire, and reside in a chasm in hell.” '> Such traditions are 
akin to the Qur'an“ in the sense that they do not express a specific aware- 
ness of rewards and punishments in the grave, let alone of the barzakh as 
a separate, third time-space unit between this world and the otherworld.*5 
The Companion ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 73/693) consoled the grieving Asma’ 
bt. Abt Bakr, standing beneath the cross bearing the corpse of her crucified 
son, the countercaliph ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr (d. 73/692), by saying: “The 
souls are in heaven with God; this is but a cadaver.”'® “Death is resurrec- 
tion, who dies is resurrected,” asserted the traditionist and erstwhile servant 
of the Prophet, Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 91-3/709-11).*” In Shi‘i sources, the 
Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) is repeatedly attributed the view that par- 
adise and hell, “ever since they were created,” have been filled with the souls 
of the believers and unbelievers.'® According to one story, Ja‘far once passed 
a mountain to the left of the road from Mecca to Medina, explaining to his 
companions that he heard the voices of those tortured in hell rising from this 
mountain, sitting on top of one of the valleys of hell.*° Ja‘far, one might add, 


3 


Ritter, Meer, too. 

This work is entitled The Opening of Hearts by Means of Explaining the Condition of 
the Dead and the Graves (Sharh al-sudur bi-sharh hal al-mawta wa-l-qubir). In this work, 
al-Suyiti cites more than eleven thousand traditions on the authority of various collectors, 
primarily Ibn Abi |-Dunya (quoted some three hundred times), al-Bayhaqi (ca. 170), Ibn 
‘Asakir (ca. 150), Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Abi Shayba, Abi Nu‘aym, and al-Tabarani (each ca. 100). 
See Eklund, Life, 26. Abridgements of the Sharh include one ascribed to al-Suyiti (Bushra 
|-ka’ib bi-liqa@’ al-habib), as well as a work entitled al-Tabrir al-murassakh by Muhammad 
Ibn Tulin al-Salihi (d. 953/15 46). 

"= Suyuti, Sharh al-sudir, 304-13. 

53 Tbid., 310; Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, I, 74. 

4 See the preceding text, p. 40. 

's Cf. Halevi, Muhammad's grave, 206. 

© Suyuati, Sharh al-sudir, 311. 

7 Ibn Abr |-Dunya, Mawt, 36 (#35). Cf. TG, IV, 526-8. 

Bahrant, Ma ‘alim, Il, 79; Maijlisi, Bihar, VI, 419, 444. 

2 Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 91-2. 
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refused to believe that postmortem souls reside in the crops of birds. Such a 
thing, he reckoned, would not befit the Prophet and the members of his fam- 
ily, who instead must be imagined to have humanlike bodies in paradise.*° 

Al-Suyati devotes considerable space to traditions such as these, tradi- 
tions that ostensibly affirm that paradise and hell are entered without delay, 
and lastingly, after death. This suggests that this view continued to reverber- 
ate over the centuries. Al-Suyuti attributes it, among others, to Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), and states that scholars through the ages continued to disagree 
about the question.** However, the view that al-Suyati champions — by and 
large the standard position of both Sunni and Shii authors — is that only spe- 
cial classes of people enter paradise right after death. These people, which 
al-Suyiati identifies as “those who are brought near” (al-muqarrabin), are 
the prophets, martyrs, and those believers who are not mukallafun, that 
is, subject to the revealed law, such as the underage children of Muslims.** 
(Conversely, as the literature on jihad at times affirms, the unbelievers killed 
in the armed struggle with Muslims go immediately to hell.)*3 Al-Bahrant, 
as a Shi‘, adds the Prophet’s family to the list, as well as a number of other 
figures, such as Khadija, Moses’s sister Kultham, Pharaoh’s wife Asiya, and 
Mary.*# 

As for all others, they are afforded only a brief foretaste of the oth- 
erworld. At death, they are separated from their bodies temporarily and 
taken on a summary tour of paradise and hell by the angels.*5 They are then 
returned to the barzakh on earth. This return can mean one of two things. 
One possibility is that souls are confined to an earthly waiting room, such 
as, for example, the well of Zamzam in Mecca or the well of Barhit in 


p 
3 


Majlisi, Bibar, V1, 415, 443. Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 72-4, attributes this view to ‘Ali b. Abt 
Talib. 

Suyati, Sharh al-sudir, 328. Halevi notes that the “classical” Sunni collectors of hadith gen- 
erally shunned the term barzakh, as if they felt uncomfortable with the “novel interpreta- 
tion of al-barzakh as an independent dimension of space-time.” See Halevi, Mubammad’s 
grave, 217. 

» Suyiti, Sharh al-sudir, 314, 325-7; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 1, 183-8 and 188-91 (with defini- 
tions of who counts as a martyr, or shahid); Bahrani, Ma‘alim, II, 109-10 (the children in 
paradise are brought up by Fatima and fed by Abraham); Majlisi, Bibar, VI, 416 (ditto). On 
martyrs passing into paradise immediately after death, see Ibn Hisham, Sirat, 604-6 (battle 
of Uhud). 

In the K. al-Jibad of ‘Ali b. Tahir al-Sulami (d. 500/1106), composed at Damascus in reaction 
to the arrival of the crusaders in the Levant, it is related that ‘Umar b. al-Khattab told his 
enemy Abi Sufyan at the Battle of Uhud in 3/625 that those killed on the side of the unbe- 
lieving Meccans “are in the Fire, being punished.” See Sulami, Jihad, 9b, quoted in Christie, 
“Paradise and hell in the K. al-jihad,” at ng. 

Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 82-5. 

Suyati, Sharh al-sudur, 165-6, 170-1, 178; Qurtubi, Tadbkira, 1, 144; Maijlist, Bibar, VIII, 
407-8; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 76. On the tour of the otherworld of the souls of the dead, cf. 
Smith and Haddad, Islamic understanding, 39-40; Halevi, Mubammad’s grave, 207-10; 
Seidensticker, “Der rah,” 144. 
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Hadramawt valley (for believers and unbelievers, respectively),** or a cer- 
tain hill on the outskirts of Kufa where, according to Shi‘i tradition, ‘Ali 
clairvoyantly observed the dead sitting around in circles, talking to each 
other.*” The other possibility, which enjoys greater popularity in tradi- 
tionist literature, is that souls are rejoined with their bodies in the grave, 
and then undergo questioning about the tenets of faith by two fearsome 
angels called Munkar and Nakir. Depending on whether they are able to 
provide the correct answers, Munkar and Nakir then open a door in the 
grave through which some catch a glimpse of their future seat (mmaq‘ad) 
in paradise, while others are shown hell.*® Until the Day of Resurrection, 
these doors are opened twice a day, in the morning and evening,” except 
that the door leading to hell remains shut on Fridays, as a token of God’s 
mercy.*° 

Paradise and hell, however, are not just distant vistas for the inhabitants 
of the graves. In numerous traditions, both colonise the inside of tombs. 
The grave of the believer thus becomes a paradisiacal chamber of delights. 
In their spacious subterranean garden pavilions, the walls of which are 
“painted with their religious knowledge (‘ilm),” believers rest on couches 
bedecked with green silk and cushions of gold brocade.3! While lamps bathe 
them in the light of paradise, they enjoy food, dress, and perfume brought 
to them from the eternal garden.** To alleviate their loneliness, they are 
allowed to visit the other dead;3} or their good works, incarnated in a host 
of handsome folk, keep them company; and in case they wish to read, they 
are provided a copy of the Qur’an.3+ By contrast, the unbelievers in their 
graves, into which they are squeezed “like the blade of a spear is squeezed 
into its shaft,”35 feed on the hellish plants of Zaqqim and dari‘; are dressed 
in garments of fire; are bitten by snakes, scorpions, and vermin; and are 
mercilessly flogged by the angels of the grave, who wield whips with thick 
knotted ends.3° 


° Suyuati, Sharh al-sudir, 312, 317-8, 329. 

Bahrant, Ma ‘lim, Il, 72; Majlisi, Bihar, VI, 424-5, 442. 

Suytti, Sharh al-sudur, 166, 178; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 39, 47, 51; Majlisi, Bihar, VI, 413, 

439-40. 

Suytti, Sharh al-sudir, 340; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, 1, 181-2; Majlisi, Bihar, VI, 432. 

Suyati, Sharh al-sudir, 209. 

Ibid., 183, 2143, 219; Bahrani, Ma‘Glim, Il, 39, 45, 49. 

> Suyuti, Sharh al-sudur, 183, 220; Maijlisi, Bibar, V1, 410, 439, VII, 407; Bahrani, Ma ‘lim, 
Ill, 106. 

33 Qurtubi, Tadbkira, 1, 120. One should note, however, the strong current in Islamic hortatory 

literature and epigraphy stressing the solitude and forlornness (wahda, wabsha) of the grave. 

See Diem and Schiller, The living and the dead, Il, 134-9. 

Suyati, Sharh al-sudir, 178, 183; Majlisi, Bibar, V1, 412, 419; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 46. Cf. 

Halevi, Muhammad's grave, 199; Carra de Vaux, Fragments, 20. 

5 Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 47. 

Suytti, Sharh al-sudir, 192, 223; Maijlisi, Bibar, VI, 405, 408, 440; Bahrani, Ma ‘lim, Il, 47. 
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FIGURE 6. The angels of the grave, Munkar and Naktir, torturing an inhabitant of 
the grave. From an anonymous Hajjndma. India, twelfth/eighteenth century (?). MS 
Bodleian Pers. d. 29, fol. 251. 
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Unsurprisingly, the fact that the dead were thought to reside either in 
their graves or in various terrestrial paradises and hells caused some confu- 
sion. The Damascene Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), whose Book 
of the Soul (K. al-rub) sums up traditionist notions about barzakh while 
also offering attempts at harmonisation, proposed that souls in the barzakh 
are capable of bilocality, of being present simultaneously in several places, 
in the manner of sun rays.3” Thus they travel, with the speed of light as it 
were, between different locations. This idea, too, was clothed in the form 
of hadiths. Al-Bahrani relates that the souls of the believers rise from their 
graves in the evening, hover in the air for awhile, then fly to the terrestrial 
paradise in the west, to return to their graves at dawn. Similarly, the unbe- 
lievers’ souls, during the night, travel to “a fire in the east,” or to Barhit.3* 
According to al-Suyati, the Syrian traditionist al-Awzai (d. 157/774) was 
once asked about certain black birds that rise from the Mediterranean in the 
morning and return in the evening. He responded that these birds, whose 
feathers he said were scorched by hellfire, carried the wicked souls of the 
“people of Pharaoh” to their nests.3? One presumes that he thought them to 
spend the night in hell — the sea, according to a fairly widespread tradition,“ 
is the top layer of hell — and the day in the vicinity of their graves. 

The period of the barzakh comes to an end when the dead are resurrected 
and assembled on the Place of Gathering (ard al-mahshar), which al-Suyati 
locates in Jerusalem.*? During the apocalyptic upheaval that precedes this 
final moment of human history, creation is undone. As the Qur’an puts 
it, paradise is “brought near” and hell is “brought out” (Q 26:90-91; cf. 
81:11-13). Both, in other words, are now in plain sight of everybody, while 
previously, in the barzakh, they were visible only occasionally and at some 
distance. Inspired by the Qur’anic verse that “on that day, Jahannam will be 
brought forth” (Q 89:23), hell makes a particularly dramatic appearance. 
The hell-monster Jahannam raises its neck (‘wnuq) from the flames and, 
led by legions of angels, circles the assembly of humankind, then proceed- 
ing to interrogate individual sinners.‘* As it roars, the mountains melt, and 
everybody, including the angels and the prophets, fall to their knees to plead 
for their lives. Only the prophet Muhammad steps up to confront the mon- 
ster, demanding that his community (wmma) be saved. According to a Shii 


37 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Rah, 127. Cf. Suyati, Sharh al-sudir, 316. On Ibn [al-]Qayyim’s 
K. al-rith, see now Langermann, “Ibn al-Qayyim’s Kitab al-Rib,” 125-45, esp. 139. 

38 Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 77-8. 

39 Suyuati, Sharh al-sudur, 341. 

4° Idem, Budir, 411-13; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, I, 101-2. 

4" Suyati, Budar, 91; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, 1, 234-5. 

#* Suyati, Budir, 411; Majlist, Bibar, VII, 464; Qurtubi, Tadhbkira, Il, 96-100; Bahrani, 

Ma‘alim, Ill, 357-9. A version of the narrative appears as early as in Muqatil’s (d. 150/767) 

tafsir (ad 84:1); cf. Sinai, Fortschreibung und Auslegung, 221-4. 

Suytiti, Budir, 68, 149-52, 227; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I 545, 547, 550-2, Ill, 106; Majlisi, 

Bibar, VII, 95-6. 
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tradition, Muhammad delegates the taming of Jahannam to his son-in-law 
‘Alt, first of the Imams, who grabs the beast’s reins and mounts its backside, 
while holding in his hands the keys to paradise and hell.4# Once judged, the 
resurrected pass over the Bridge (sirat), spanning the hell-funnel, that leads 
towards paradise. As a Shi‘ tradition declares, nobody traverses the Bridge 
without a written pass (jawaz) issued by ‘Ali.45 Both those who tumble into 
the abyss and those who make it to the other side have now reached their 
final destination.*° 


Time, Space, and Vision in the Muslim Paradise and Hell 


As we have just seen, according to the literature on the barzakh, paradise 
and hell coexist with this world, and some of the rewards and punishments 
meted out in them predate the final judgement at the end of time. This syn- 
chronicity is likewise presumed in the traditionist literature dedicated to 
paradise and hell proper. Writers and compilers working in this genre hardly 
seem to have reflected on the implied contradiction. They do not hesitate to 
relate traditions that speak of the final judgement and the creation of para- 
dise and hell at the beginning of time.+7 Al-Suyati, for example, reports that 
when hell was created, the angels’ hearts were overcome with dismay (tarat 
af idatuha), only to be calmed when God fashioned Adam.‘** (However, 
not all the angels fully recovered from the shock. The archangels Gabriel 
and Michael never laughed again.)+? Numerous traditions transmitted by 
al-Suyati and al-Majlist refer to the prophet Muhammad’s visit of paradise 
and hell during his ascension. From this, too, readers were invited to infer 
that both abodes were already in place and operative.5° Some traditions 
make the point explicitly and categorically.>' 

The preapocalyptic and the postapocalyptic paradise and hell are not 
in all respects the same, however. After the final judgement, a momen- 
tous change in the temporality of the otherworld occurs. According to a 
much-commented-upon hadith,s* once the blessed and the damned have 
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Majlisi, Bihar, VI, 243. 

Bahrani, Ma ‘lim, Il, too-t. Cf. ibid., 159. 

46 On the sirat, see Suyiiti, Budiar, 341-8; Maijlisi, Bihar, VII, 304-9, 470; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 
Il, 26-37; Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 545-52. 

47 God created paradise before hell, in the same way in which He created mercy before wrath, 
light before darkness, and life before death. See Suyiti, Budir, 489; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Ill, 
7. Cf. Majlis, Bihar, VIII, 480. 

4 Suyati, Budir, 410; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Ul, 86. 

4 Suyati, Budir, 409. 

s° Majlis, Bihar, VII, 344-5; Bahrant, Ma‘alim, Ill, 253-4; Bahrani, Nuzhat, 40. 

st Majlis, Bihar, VII, 354, 402, 407-8, 463 and passim. 

s+ Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-rigaq 51 (0. sifat al-janna wa-l-nar), VV, 207; cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, 

XI, 420-2 (#6182). See also Muslim, Sabih, k. al-janna 40-3, IV, 2188-9; cf. Nawawi, Sharh, 

XVII, 156. For further references in the hadith, see CTM, II, 172b. On the meaning of amlah 
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arrived at their final destination, death is brought forth in the form of a white 
ram, made to stand on the wall between paradise and hell (or on the sirat 
bridge according to other traditions), and slaughtered by an angel. A caller 
(munadi) then announces: “O people of paradise! Death is no more! O peo- 
ple of hell! Death is no more!” 53 How exactly death takes the form of a white 
ram is the object of some discussion among the eschatologists. Al-Qurtubi 
opines that God creates a ram that He then names Death, which serves to 
remind the inhabitants of paradise and hell that eternity has begun.*4 Others 
suggest that the ram in question is no other than the angel of death, whose 
service is longer required.55 Opinions seem to have settled, however, on 
accepting that death has a form (si#ra) in the hereafter, in the same way in 
which people’s good or bad actions, according to various hadiths, acquire a 
visible shape at judgement.°*° In fact, in the Muslim eschatological imagina- 
tion, paradise and hell are populated by numerous true allegories of this sort, 
examples of which shall be mentioned later in this chapter.5” 

As they leave the framework of history and are ushered into that of 
eternity, paradise and hell shift into full gear as institutions of perpetual 
reward and punishment. It is not the case, as Muslim theologians occasion- 
ally imagined, that all activity in the otherworld is frozen in one eternal 
moment.>** Rather, the events in paradise and hell enter into circles of end- 
less repetition, as in a perpetuum mobile. The inhabitants of paradise and 
hell, who never sleep, serve as the wheels in this unceasing, self-renewing 
clockwork.5? Thus, when the blessed pluck a fruit from a tree in paradise, 
a new fruit grows immediately in its place.°° When they see a bird whose 


as “white,” see Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen, 252-3. Al-Suyiti devoted a short sep- 
arate epistle to the question, the Risdala fi dhabh al-mawt. See also the extended discussions 
in Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 288-90; Majlist, Bibar, VIII, 509-16. 
3 Suyuti, Buduar, 472-3; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Il, 15 5-6. On the origin of this hadith, cf. ECH, 90. 
54 Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Ul, 158. 
55 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, X1, 420; Suyati, Risala fi dhabh al-mawt, fol. 2921, ult. 
5° Idem, Budir, 143, 475; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 289; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, I, 247, Ill, 
372. Already Ibn al-Mubarak relates a tradition according to which prayer and fasting inter- 
cede on behalf of those who practice them on the Day of Judgement. See Ibn al-Mubarak, 
Musnad, 58-9 (#96). A Zoroastrian background to this idea seems likely. In the Avesta, 
“religious belief” (daén@) appears to the dead as a guide to the afterlife, either in the form 
of a beautiful young woman or an ugly hag. See Hutter, “The impurity of the corpse,” 23-4; 
Boyce, Textual sources, 80. 
Qurtubi, Tadbkira, Il, 76: this world (al-dunya) appears on the Day of Resurrection in the 
form of a grotesquely ugly old hag. Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 31: the good action precedes 
his owner (sahibubu) to paradise and prepares his resting place there, just as the servant 
(ghulam) does in this world. Cf. Suyati, Ma‘ani, wherein he argues that abstract ideas pos- 
sess corporeality in the presence of God. 
See the following text, p. 169. 
s° No sleep in paradise: Suyiti, Budur, 596-7; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Ill, 126. No sleep in 
hell: Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 457, 471. 
% Suyuti, Budur, 528, 533; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 356, 410; Qurtubi, Tadbkira, Il, 174. 
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meat they wish to eat, it falls readily roasted into their hands, and when 
they are finished with it, it regains its former shape and flies away.°t When 
they deflower one of the heavenly maidens, a houri, her virginity is restored 
right after congress. In fact, not only are the houris recursively virginal, 
they grow like fruit on trees or like plants on the shore of a river in para- 
dise, “and whenever one of them is taken [by one of the inhabitants of 
paradise], a new one springs forth in her place.”®} Mutatis mutandis, the 
damned in hell are recursively mutilated and annihilated. The fire in hell 
ravages their skins, but these are immediately replaced with new skins “as 
white as paper.”°+ The sinners drown in a sea of fire, but when they seek 
refuge on the shore, they are attacked by giant snakes and scorpions and 
driven back into a vicious circle.*5 Others climb a mountain so hot that 
it melts their hands and feet, but these, too, grow back immediately, and 
once they have reached the summit they are thrown down to the foot of 
the mountain to begin their painful ascent anew.®° Yet others swirl through 
the entire hell edifice in one big circular movement, as they are propelled 
upwards, “flying like sparks,” from the bottom to hell’s upper layer, and 
then cast back into the abyss.°” 

Turning to the spatial characteristics of the traditionist otherworld, one 
finds the conflicting notions that there are four or seven paradise gardens, 
that paradise has one hundred or more layers (darajat), and that paradise 
has eight gates (instead of seven, as one might expect), or even seventy-one 
gates.°* Al-Suyati harmonises these notions by declaring that the gardens are 
subdivided in a variety of ways.® In fact, the space that stretches from one 
gate of paradise to the next is enormous. It is “like that which is between 
the heaven and the earth,” or like the distance covered in forty years of 
travel.7° Similarly, a journey from one gate of hell to the next lasts five hun- 
dred years,” and a stone thrown from the brim into the hell-pit falls seventy 


& Suyiti, Budar, 537, 580-1; Maijlisi, Bihar, VII, 319, 337; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 208; 
Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 129, 172. 

@ Suyuati, Budur, 571-2; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 357, 411, 430; Bahrani, Ma ‘lim, Ill, 110. 

6 Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 346, 354-5, 358. Cf. Suyati, Budar, 541; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 235 (vir- 
gins spring forth from a river); Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, III, 110, 135 (recursive virginity). I borrow 
the phrase “recursively virginal” from al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 225. 

6 Suyati, Budur, 451-2; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 430. 

6s Suyati, Budur, 443; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 119. 

6 Suyati, Budur, 417, 420-1, 466; Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 453. 

° Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 113; Suytti, Budir, 434-5; Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 439. 

Suyati, Budir, 494, 496, 502; Maijlisi, Bibar, VII, 358, 362, 373, 414; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 

Il, 178-81, 183-4, 227. Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 346, reserves two of the gates to the prophets 

and martyrs, five to the Shi'a, and one to all other virtuous Muslims. On the notion of eight 

gates, see Lange, “The ‘eight gates of paradise’-tradition.” 

6 Suyati, Budir, 496. 

7° Thid., 496, 508. 

7 Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 93. 
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years before it hits the bottom.”* The size of otherworldly phenomena is 
recurrently measured in exceedingly large time units. The valleys and moun- 
tain gorges in hell, for example, are so deep that the sinners who are pushed 
into them fall forty years before they reach the ground;” the branches of 
the Tuba tree in paradise cover an expense that a rider cannot traverse in a 
hundred years;”* the height of paradise’s “raised couches” (cf. Q 56:34) is 
five hundred years;75 the punisher angels in hell are giants, with shoulders 
one hundred years apart; and so on and so forth. Unhinged from earthly 
constraints of time and space, the imagination is pushed to an extreme. This 
results in a discourse on the otherworld in which the temporal and spatial 
dimensions of paradise and hell are fathomless in one sense but in another, 
they remain commensurate with human categories of thought; a discourse 
that approaches eternity and infinity asymptotically. 

Al-Suyati and al-Majlist report several traditions about the location of 
paradise and hell, not all of which are easily pictured or indeed mutually 
reconcilable. On the one hand, paradise is said to be located in the seventh 
heaven, or right below God’s Throne, while hell is in the lowest earth.’ 
As was noted previously, the sea, in this vertically oriented model, func- 
tions as the lid covering the subterranean fires. One tradition even declares 
it to be jahannam, that is, the top layer of the hell edifice.7* On the other 
hand, the otherworld is imagined to surround (yuhitu) the inhabited world, 
in the manner of horizontally arranged concentric rings.”? Both paradise 
and hell have seven layers, or compartments, each of which is accessi- 
ble through a separate gate. The seven layers, or gardens, of paradise are 
called Dar al-Jalal (“the Abode of Glory”), Dar al-Salam (“the Abode of 
Peace”), Dar al-Khuld (“the Abode of Eternity”), Jannat ‘Adn (“the Garden 
of Eden”), Jannat al-Ma’wa (“the Garden of the Refuge”), Jannat al-Na‘im 
(“the Garden of Bliss”), and, the highest of them all, Jannat al-Firdaws (“the 
Garden of Firdaws”).°° Mirroring this structure, the seven layers of hell are 


7 Suyati, Budur, 424-5. Cf. Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 111, for the enormously long chain (silsila) 
hanging from hell’s roof to its bottom. 

73 Suyuti, Budur, 417. 

74 Tbid., 525-6; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 337, 344; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Il, 172. 

75 Suyuti, Budir, 551. 

76 Tbid., 415. 

77 Thid., 411; Majlist, Bihar, VIL, 347, 350-1; Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Ill, 120-1, 163. Al-Suyiti also 
reports the opinion of the early Quran commentator al-Dahhak that both paradise and hell 
are in heaven (sama’). 

78 Suyati, Budur, 411. Cf. Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 105. 

7° Suyuati, Budur, 411; Bahrani, Ma ‘Alim, Ill, 166: al-akhira mubita bi-I-dunya. Al-Majlisi, who 
consistently seeks to place the eschatological paradise in the heavens, opines that only the 
flames of the subterranean hell “surround” the earth, one presumes like the flames around a 
kettle. See Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 376. Cf. ibid., VIII, 350-1. 

8° Suyuati, Budiur, 496; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Il, 227. Cf. Q 6:127, 18:107, 38:50, 41:28, 53:15, 
56:89. Only Dar al-Jalal is not mentioned in the Qur'an. A tradition in Bahrani, Ma ‘“alim, II, 
169, adds an eighth garden, the “Garden of Light” (jannat al-nitr). 
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FIGURE 7. The eight gates and gardens of paradise. Adapted from Husam al-Din 
Bursawi (d. 1042/163 2-3), Mir’at al-ka@’inat (The Mirror of Created Things). Turkey, 
before 1147/[1735]. MS Staatsbibliothek Berlin, Or. quart 1837, fol. rov. 


called Jahannam (“Gehenna”), al-Sa‘ir (“the Blaze”), Laza (“Fierceflame”), 
al-Hutama (“Glutton” [?]), Saqar (“Raging Fire”), al-Jahim (“Hellfire”), 
and, the lowest of them all, al-Hawiya (“the Abyss”).*" 

As noted, Firdaws is usually designated as the most central and highest 
garden, so close to God on top that its inhabitants can hear the creak- 
ing sound (afit) of the divine Throne.** According to a divergent tradition 
related by al-Majlisi, Jannat ‘Adn is the most central and the highest of 
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Suyati, Budir, 413; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, I, 93-4. Again, all these names are taken from the 
Quran. See Q 2:119, 2:206, 4:10, 54:48, 70:15, 104:4-5, 101:9, and passim. A tradition 
in Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 434, reverses the order: hawiya, sa‘ir, jahim, saqar, al-hutama, laza, 
jahannam. 

% Suyati, Budur, 496-7. Cf. Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 322. 
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the gardens of paradise; here live the messengers, prophets, Imams, and 
martyrs.*> Here, too, are located the springs of Zanjabil, Salsabil, and 
Tasnim, from which flow the four rivers of water, honey, milk, and wine.*+ 
These rivers disappear through a hole, presumably at the bottom of para- 
dise, and then reemerge on earth as the rivers Sayhan, Jayhan, Nile, and 
Euphrates.*5 In addition to these four, numerous other rivers are mentioned 
by al-Suyati and al-Majlisi, including the rivers al-Kawthar and Ja‘far.*° 
These rivers flow amidst meadows of saffron that grow on a ground of 
ambergris strewn with pearls and rubies, while dunes of musk line the hori- 
zon, serving as miradors to the blessed who take a leisurely seat on them.*” 
As for the buildings that dot this fantastic landscape, no effort is spared to 
describe their sumptuousness. Their bricks are solid gold or silver, or mas- 
sive precious stones, while the mortar that binds them is a blend of musk 
and incense.** While some of the blessed reside in castles*® - a Shi‘i tradi- 
tion singles out the castle of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib,°° a Sunni one that of Umar 
b. al-Khattab’ — even the meekest of the paradise dwellers live in canopies 
or houses carved from single giant pearls.%* 

Hell, in contrast to the sprawling meadows and gently flowing rivers of 
paradise, is vertically oriented. While paradise has no depth — its rivers do 
not run in beds but rather, they flow flatly over the surface of the earth®} — hell 
is a vertigo-inducing abyss, a craggy landscape scarred by deep ravines and 
mountain gorges, on top of which are perched fearsome prison citadels.” 


oo 


3 Ibid., VII, 319, 394. According to Suyiti, Budir, 584, Jannat ‘Adn is for the prophets, mar- 
tyrs, and righteous ones (siddiqiin). Elsewhere, Jannat al-Ma’wa is reserved for the martyrs. 
See EQ, s.v. Paradise, IV, 12a-20a, at 14a (L. Kinberg). 

84 Suyati, Budir, 496-7, 540, 542; Majlist, Bihar, VIII, 321-2; Qurtubi, Tadbkira, Il, 170. 
According to Qurtubi, Tadhkira, I, 168, the four rivers spring from al-Kawthar in paradise. 
There are also rivers in paradise that spring from mountains of musk. See Suyiti, Budzr, 
538; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Il, 167. 

85 Suyuti, Budir, 539. 

Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 348, 374 (al-Kawthar and al-Rahma); Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 374 (Ja‘far); 

Suytti, Budiur, 540 (al-Baydaj); Suyiti, Budar, 541 (al-Rayyan); Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 372 

(Khayr). 

87 Suyati, Budur, 491, 510-12, 582; Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 414. 

Suyiti, Budir, 490-1, 515-6; Majlisi, Bibar, VIIL, 319, 342-3. 

89 Suyuti, Budir, 515, 517; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 330, 368. 

9° Tbid., VIIL, 384. 

Qurtubi, Tadbkira, Il, 189. 

» Suyuti, Budir, 516, 546, 553; Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 336. In the Midrash Ha-Gadol (Bereshit 
2:8), in a Midrash on Ezekiel 28:13 (“You were in Eden the garden of God; every precious 

stone was your covering”), God is said to have created canopies of precious stones for 
Adam. See also Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Ul, 216-8, for the palaces of the lowest inhabitants of 
paradise. 

3 Suyati, Budir, 511-12, 539; Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 337, 340; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 174; 

Bahrant, Ma ‘4lim, Ill, 124. 

Suytti, Budir, 417-24; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 116 (a fortress called al-Hawa’, cf. Q 

20:81: fa-qad hawa). 
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Instead of rivers and springs, valleys (awdiya) and deep wells (ajbab) are 
characteristic of hell. There is a rather large number of the latter in particu- 
lar,5 and their names tend to be derived, by an interpretive process of turn- 
ing abstract nouns into concrete toponyms,”* from the Qur’an. For example, 
when the Qur’an declares that the sinners “will meet error (ghayy)” (19:59) 
and that they “will meet the price of sin (atham)” (25:68), in the eschato- 
logical imagination of the exegetes, Ghayy and Atham become the proper 
names of two wells, located at the bottom of hell, into which the pus of the 
tortured inhabitants of hell is collected.°”7 One could adduce numerous other 
examples of this typical exegetical technique of reification.’* 

Eschatologists like al-Suyati and al-Majlisi relate numerous traditions 
that describe the various modalities of traversing paradisiacal space, whether 
by means of the entire body or with the eye alone, and the impossibility 
of traversing hellish space. The freedom of movement in paradise is unlim- 
ited, while in hell it is severely restricted. The blessed undertake pleasure 
excursions on winged horses and camels to visit each other,’? covering great 
distances in the blink of an eye.'?° The damned in hell, by contrast, are in 
chains and pinned to the ground “like nails in the wall,” '*' while others are 
imprisoned in iron trunks.‘ Similarly, the gaze of the inhabitants of paradise 
wanders freely, while the damned see nothing at all. This is so if only because 
there is no night in paradise,'®> while there is no light in hell. Not even the 
flames of the ever-burning hellfire illuminate the hellish landscape.'°* God 
fanned the fire of hell with his breath over a period of several thousand years, 
so that it changed its colour from white to red and, eventually, to black.*°5 


°5 See also Suyiti, Budir, 422 (al-Huzn), Suyati, Budir, 423 (al-Mansa); Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 
Il, 116 (Habhab). Cf. Lange, Justice, 128. 

°° Cf. Raven, “Hell in popular Muslim imagination.” On its application in ascension narra- 

tives, see Colby, Narrating, 21-2. 

Suytti, Budir, 419; Maijlisi, Bihar, VIII, 441. 

Suytiti, Budir, 418 (Wayl), 419 (Ghayy), 420-1 (Sa‘tid), 421 (al-Falaq); Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 

444 (Ghassaq), 459, 472 (al-Falaq), and passim; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 115-6 (Yahmim, 

Mawbigq, Ghayy, al-Falaq, Sa‘tid). Consider also the case of the river al-Kawthar (“abun- 

dance”) in paradise, a name derived from Q 108:1. Cf. Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 56-76; 

Saleh, Formation, 119-24; Gilliot, “Vembarras d’un exégéte,” 37-48. The name of the 

angel, Ridwan (“satisfaction”), is probably derived from Q 3:15. See Elz, s.v. Ridwan (W. 

Raven), VIII, 519a; Budge, Angels in Islam, 74. 

°° Suyuti, Budir, 525, 580, 597-8; Qurtubt, Tadhkira, ll, 211. 

too Bahrant, Ma ‘lim, Ill, 109. 

tor Suyuti, Budir, 432, 456. As in the grave, they are “squeezed like the blade of spear into the 
shaft.” See Suytti, Budi, 456; Maijlisi, Bibar, VIII, 441, 444. 

1 Suyuati, Budar, 423; Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 431, 460, 472; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, I, 90; Bahrani, 
Ma‘alim, Il, 328. 

793 Suyuti, Budir, 537. 

to4 Thid., 410, 428-9. 

tes Thid., 410, 426; Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 460; Qurtubi, Tadhbkira, Il, 104-5; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, 
III, 363. The (predominant) colour of paradise, by contrast, is white. See Suyuti, Budir, 492. 
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The vision of the inhabitants of paradise stands in contrast not only to 
that of those in hell but also to the scopic régime in place in the present 
world. According to a tradition, the ground in paradise is a silver mirror," 
and in general the conditions of visibility in paradise are absolutely pristine. 
Vision reaches far indeed. The people of paradise can spot the white hairs 
in the black beards of men from a distance of one thousand years.'°® When 
they look up to the windows of the castles in paradise, they can see the faces 
of the prophets and the other religious exemplars who inhabit them “like 
stars on the horizon.”'® An eerie transparency is characteristic of paradise 
as a whole. The houses and castles in paradise have walls “whose inside can 
be seen from the outside, and whose outside can be seen from the inside”;"'° 
the silver bottles in which wine is served to the paradise dwellers are so 
exquisite that one can see through them like through a glass;"* the men’s 
gaze pierces through the seventy thousand fine veils worn by the houris, as 
well as through their skin, so that they see the marrow in their shank bones 
like a thread running through a ruby, or like red drink in a white glass, or 
like a coin tossed into clear water.t'* However, as if to assuage concerns that 
such unrestrained visibility might undermine people’s right to privacy, both 
al-Suyati and al-Majlisi also quote traditions that assert that there are rooms 
inside the houses in paradise reserved for the inner family (and particularly, 
the women) of the owner of the house, who are shielded from sight." 


Plants, Animals, and Spiritual Beings 


The Islamic otherworld is home to a variety of remarkable plants. On several 
occasions already, we have come across the tree in paradise whose shadow 
a rider cannot cross in a century. This tree is usually referred to as Tuba,*™* 
another instance in which an abstract concept in the Qur’an (13:29: “those 
who believe and do righteous deeds will have bliss [t#ba]”) is reified into 
a concrete phenomenon in paradise and hell. According to tradition, the 
Prophet was the first to suggest that the word tuba signifies a paradisiacal 
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The pioneering study of this phenomenon is O’Meara, “Muslim visuality.” According 

to Lamati, Ibriz (tr. O’Kane/Radtke), 909, the Prophet stated that “the body’s vision in 

Paradise doesn’t halt at any limit.” 

7 Suyati, Budir, 511. See also Bahrani, Ma ‘Alim, III, 109, where people see their own faces in 
the walls of the houses. 

8 Suyiti, Budir, 592. 

re9 Thid., 5133 Majlisi, Bibar, VIIL, 383. 

Suyati, Budir, 513; Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 344; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Ill, 109, 120. 

"1 Majlist, Bibar, VIIL, 339. 

™ Suyati, Budur, 555, 560; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 1, 202; Maijlisi, Bihar, VII, 346, 356, 4115 
Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 109-10. 

™ Suyuati, Budir, 553, 556; Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 336; Qurtubi, Tadbkira, Il, 235. 

"4 However, this tree is also identified as the “Jujube tree of the Boundary” (sidrat al-muntaha). 

See Suyati, Budur, 526; Qurtubti, Tadhkira, Il, 172 
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tree."*® Both al-Suyati and al-Majlist provide plenty of additional informa- 
tion. Taba, planted by God,''® has branches that cover the entire width of 
paradise; in fact they reach into the houses of all the blessed and even hang 
over the wall that surrounds paradise.''? On every leaf sits an angel who 
praises God.'*® On command, Taba produces precious robes of silver and 
gold brocade as its fruit (which are lowered down to the ground in baskets), 
or beautifully bridled horses and camels, or even houris, as well as a great 
variety of fruits and heavenly victuals.*'’ In Shi‘i eschatology, Taba acquires 
a number of distinctive characteristics. Al-Majlisi relates traditions accord- 
ing to which the tree has its roots in the mansion of ‘Ali in paradise,’*° 
although elsewhere it is stated that ‘Ali’s shares his heavenly palace with 
the prophet Muhammad.'* When the Prophet ate a date (or an apple) from 
Tuba during his ascension, this date became a drop of semen in his tailbone, 
from which Khadija eventually conceived Fatima.'** 

There are other trees and plants in paradise, even though they are quite lit- 
erally overshadowed by Tuba. In a hadith, a Bedouin challenges the Prophet 
to explain how it is that, as the Qur’an affirms, there are Jujube (sidr) trees 
in paradise, the Jujube having thorns,'*3 and thus the ability to hurt people? 
The Prophet answers that, as is stated in the Qur’an (56:28), it is a “broken 
Jujube” (sidr makhdid), that is, a tree whose thorns God has broken off and 
replaced with seventy-two different kinds of fruit.'*4 Of other species, the 
talh (cf. Q 56:29) is named, a kind of acacia, which on occasion is identified 
with a banana-bearing tree growing in the Yemen and the Hijaz, “the most 
beautiful tree to look at.”'*5 Other marvellous trees and palms abound, with 
trunks of green emerald and red gold, and fruits (dates, bananas, pomegran- 
ates, and grapes) that are whiter than milk, sweeter than honey, and softer 
than butter, “like the breasts of virgins.”'*° Other trees double as musical 


™s Tbn Hanbal, Musnad, Ill, 71, IV, 183-4. Cf. N. R. Reat, “The tree symbol in Islam,” in 
Studies in Comparative Religion 9 (1975), 164-82. 
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instruments. God orders a wind to blow through their branches, which are 
studded with bells, and this produces tunes “the likes of which no creature 
has ever heard before.” '*7 

The hellish counterpart to the paradisiacal Tuba is the tree of Zaqqum. 
Zaqqum grows at the bottom of hell on a slippery rock that the damned 
have to climb repeatedly, much in the manner of Sisyphus.*** Its seventy 
thousand branches reach up into the seven levels of hell, while its roots feed 
on fire instead of water.'*? The inhabitants of hell are forced to eat Zaqqum’s 
fruits. According to the Qur'an (37:65), these fruits are “heads of devils” 
(ru’its al-shayatin), and in the exegetical literature it is explained that these 
fruits are hard like stones and stink worse than cadavers.'*° In fact, they are 
so poisonous that were a drop of their juice to fall to the earth, it would melt 
the mountains and corrupt humankind’s livelihood. When the damned 
approach Zaqqum, the “heads of devils” snap back at them and, reversing 
the hellish food chain, take a bite."3* Not much else besides Zaqqim grows 
in hell, for obvious reasons. Some traditions identify the dari‘ and ghislin, 
which are mentioned as the food of the sinners in the Qur'an (88:6, 69:36), 
as thorny desert shrubs that get stuck in the throats of the damned as they 
chew them. Elsewhere they are declared to be the fruit, or a different name, 
of Zaqqim.'*3 On the brink of the top layer of hell, where life becomes 
almost bearable, grows cress (jarjarir).*3+ 

The prophet Muhammad’s archenemy Abt Jahl, according to a tradition 
related by al-Majlisi, poked fun at the idea that there are plants growing in 
hell.735 Al-Majlis? counters this by asserting that it is entirely plausible to 
imagine that Zaqqiim survives the flames of hell, just like the snakes and 
scorpions and other things in hell are not destroyed by it.3° Reportedly, 
Aba Jahl also declared that Zaqqtim was the name of a sweet dish made 
of dates and butter, which he cheerfully and publicly proceeded to eat as a 
mockery of the Prophet. This story reflects a certain exegetical uncertainty 
surrounding the etymology of the tree’s name. The exegetes, in the end, came 
to identify Zaqqim with a disgustingly bitter plant growing in the Tihama 
region of southern Arabia.” This corresponds to a tendency to establish 
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earthly analogues for the things in the otherworld.*3* Al-Suyati reports, for 
example, that the al-Hawra tree that one finds in Syria resembles Tuba, 
albeit it only in shape.’ If pressed, however, both al-Suyati and al-Majlist 
remain cautious about the geomorphisation of the otherworld. Al-Majlist 
reports that “some say Zaqqim is a tree on earth that the Arabs know,” but 
also points out that others deny this.'#? And while al-Suydti relates that all 
the fruits on earth derive from the seeds that Adam took with him when he 
was expelled from paradise,'** he also quotes a tradition according to which 
“there is nothing in this world that partakes in paradise, except names.” '4* 
As for Abu Jahl, he is among the unhappy sinners in hell who are forced to 
eat the fruit of Zaqqum."43 

The animate but nonhuman inhabitants of paradise and hell fall into two 
groups: those animals and spiritual beings that serve to bring either plea- 
sure or pain to the blessed and the damned; and those that are rewarded 
or punished. Regarding, first, the animals,"++ al-Suydti reports that they are 
resurrected, bear testimony against humans who maltreated them, and are 
rewarded and punished on the Day of Judgement. For example, horned 
goats that injured their hornless fellow goats suffer a talionic punishment. 
Then, however, God turns all animals to dust (yaj‘aluha turaban).45 One 
infers from this that the animals in paradise and hell are not the resur- 
rected animals of this world, but newly created, otherworldly animals. As 
such, they are appropriately marvellous.'** The horses in paradise, includ- 
ing a horse named Rafraf (cf. Q 55:76),'47 are made of rubies and have 
wings, and they do not defecate or urinate,'** while the birds there are 
“whiter than snow” and big as mules, with seventy thousand soft feathers 
each.'*? There is also a place in paradise for camels, as well as sheep and 
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goats.'s° The snakes in hell are as big as elephants or as thick as the necks of 
Bactrian camels, while the scorpions have fangs as long as palm trunks.*s! 
Al-Suyati also reports the tradition that “all flying insects are in hell, except 
bees,” 5* and he mentions that all animals that inflict pain on people in this 
world continue to do so in the next.'} However, he does not fully endorse 
this view, perhaps because of his earlier denial of the continued existence of 
worldly animals in the otherworld. 

Ash‘arite theologians, al-Suyiti being one of them, stressed the volun- 
tarist principle that God places people in paradise and hell only in func- 
tion of His inscrutable will.5+ In consequence, they were averse to the idea, 
known as a core tenet of Mu'tazilite theology, that God is constrained by 
His justice to requite good actions with reward, and evil deeds with pun- 
ishment.'55 Some Mut'tazilites, keen to follow this idea through to its logi- 
cal conclusions, applied it also to animals.*5* This meant that, according 
to the Muttazilites, the entire animal kingdom is, in principle, resurrected 
and experiences pleasure or misery in paradise or hell. One of the famous 
Muttazilites of Baghdad, Aba |-Hudhayl (d. 227/841?), for example, rea- 
soned that all the animals that are either ugly or hurt people in this world, 
that is, all animals of prey, domestic animals, reptiles, and insects (again 
with the exception of bees) go to hell. There they will continue to do what 
they did on earth, although as in the case of the angels of punishment, this 
task will not be a burden on them.*’” By contrast, horses, gazelles, peacocks, 
and pheasants delight people in this life and, therefore, are rewarded with 
paradise.'5* 

It seems no coincidence, therefore, that the Shi‘ collectors of eschatolog- 
ical hadith, who as Shi‘is were sympathetic to Muttazilite theology, included 
hadiths in their works that specify a reward for good animals in paradise. 
For example, the mule on which one performs the pilgrimage to Mecca seven 
times is assured a place in the eternal grazing grounds.'®® A story is told by 
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al-Bahrani that the fourth Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. ca. 95/713), on his 
deathbed, exhorted his son Muhammad al-Baqir (d. ca. 115/733) to bury the 
she-camel on which he had performed the hajj, so that she would not be eaten 
by wild animals, and enter paradise intact.'°° The horses of those fighting in 
jihad accompany those who ride them into paradise.*®' Animals that suffered 
unjustly, such as the donkey of Bal‘am b. Ba‘tra, flogged to death by his cruel 
owner, and the she-camel of the prophet Salih, wounded by the treacherous 
and godless people of Thamid (cf. Q 7:77), enjoy a happy afterlife.*** While 
al-Bahrani and al-Maijlisi report lists of three and four animals in paradise, 
elsewhere, ten are named: the camel of Salih, the calf of Abraham, the ram of 
Ismail, the cow of Moses, the fish of Jonah, the donkey of Uzayr, the ant of 
Solomon, the hoopoe of Bilqis, the she-camel of Muhammad, and the dog of 
the People of the Cave.*®} Occasionally it was suggested that these animals 
would be given a new form (si#ra) in paradise, namely that of a human, or 
of a ram (kabsh).'°* However, eschatologists who followed the line of Aba 
|-Hudhayl and the other Muttazilites insisted that animals enter the other- 
world with the bodies they had on earth.**s 

That the jinn enter paradise or hell, depending on their belief, was a 
widely accepted notion.'®° The Qur’an suggests as much in sura 55, a sura 
that details the joys of paradise and horrors of hell, and is addressed, seem- 
ingly, to both humans and jinn (al-thaqalan, cf. Q 55:31). Accordingly, 
al-Suyati and al-Majlist report the opinion that there are two types of maid- 
ens “untouched before by either men or jinn” (Q 55:74) for the blessed in 
paradise, one humanlike for humans and, another, jinnlike for the jinn. 
Al-Suyati relates, too, that the Muslim jinn (muslimi I-jinn) will not mix 
with the human believers but instead reside on the wall of paradise (al-a‘raf), 
amply provided with water, trees, and fruits.'°* The unbelieving, evil jinn, 
the “hosts of Iblis, all of them” (Q 26:95), by contrast, are punished in 
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hell. In fact, Iblis and his troops are the “first to enter hell,” ‘°° and in Sunni 
stratificatory models they reside in the lowest layer.'7° Al-Bahrani, however, 
relates that Umar b. al-Khattab finds himself in an even lower spot, and that 
Iblis looks down on him, cursing him.'7' 

Traditionists like al-Suyati and al-Majlisi do not dwell much on the oth- 
erworldly fate of jinn and devils. They devote far more attention to the spir- 
itual beings that form the personnel of the Islamic otherworld: the angels 
that serve the denizens of paradise, the houris, and the punisher angels in 
hell. Angels, like the rest of creation, perish in the apocalypse and are resur- 
rected.'7* Because they are not subject to desire (shabwa) and thus incapable 
of sin, they are, in principle, assured a place in paradise, but their immunity 
vis-a-vis sin also makes them subservient to the blessed, whom they contin- 
uously praise for having resisted desire during their earthly lives.'7> Some 
exegetes even suggest that only humans enjoy the privilege of seeing God, 
but not the angels, even though al-Suyati does not endorse this view, citing 
a number of traditions about the vision of God by the angels.'7+ Be that as it 
may, the angels in paradise serve the human inhabitants in several ways. The 
angel Ridwan is the “guardian of the garden” (khazin al-janna).'75 Other 
angels guide the newcomers in paradise to their mansions, where their wives 
await them,'’° and they facilitate meetings, or marriages, between the inhab- 
itants of paradise and the houris.'77 God uses angels to send messages to 
the blessed,'7* and they wait on them during heavenly banquets and pro- 
vide them with precious robes.'7? The angels are also the masons of para- 
dise: while the believers on earth perform good deeds or pronounce pious 
formulas such as al-hamdi li-llab! (“God be praised!”) or 1a ilaha illa lab! 
(“There is no god but God!”), the angels erect pavilions made of gold and 
silver bricks for them, but when the believers interrupt their invocations, 
they stop laying bricks.**° 
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The Quran mentions that the blessed are served by male servants 
(ghilman, 52:24) and immortal young boys (wildan, Q 56:17, 76:19), but 
neither al-Suyati nor al-Majlist have much to say about them. Both note 
that according to some exegetes, these are the children of the unbelievers.** 
Al-Suyati relates that there are large numbers of them, anything between 
one thousand and fifteen thousand for even the lowest-ranking inhabitant 
of paradise.'** A great deal more is said about the houris. It should be noted, 
however, that there is some confusion, both in al-Suyiti’s and al-Majlisi’s 
account, about whether the descriptions of these female companions refer 
to the rejuvenated wives of the believers or to creatures of the otherworld. 
Al-Suyati, for example, reports traditions about both in the same lengthy 
chapter he devotes to the “wives of the people of paradise” (azwaj ahl 
al-janna).**3 

As for traditions in which the houris are explicitly named, al-Majlisi 
relates that they are created from a mixture of earth (turab) and saf- 
fron (as opposed to humans, who are created from earth only).'*+ The 
dominant view, which emphasises their otherworldly nature, asserts that 
the houris are made of fragrant substances such as musk, camphor, and 
saffron, or even light.**5 Their hair, “longer than the wings of eagles,” '** 
is beautifully braided; their faces shine like the moon; their bosoms are 
crescent shaped like those of young girls; and they are exquisitely dressed, 
while their bodies remain perfectly visible and transparent.'*? The hou- 
ris are confined (mahbisat) in their dwellings in paradise,'®* but at the 
same time they are defined by their availability — they grow on trees, after 
all, or rain down on the blessed from a cloud whenever desire piques 
them.'*? The idea of availability also finds expression in the large quan- 
tity of houris awaiting each believer. Characteristically, numbers remain 
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unstable, ranging from two” to seventy or seventy-two," five hundred? 
or multiples thereof.‘ 

There can be little doubt that the houris of Late Medieval traditionist lit- 
erature are imagined as ideal courtesans. Not only their physical appearance 
is agreeable, but so is their submissive way of addressing and talking to the 
believers'®4 and of entertaining them with song.'®s According to a tradition 
related by al-Suyati, a houri known as Coquette (al-Ghanija) resides in a 
mansion called the High Abode. The angel Gabriel serves as the messenger 
between her and her suitors. When she is called, she appears in a procession, 
accompanied by four thousand maid-servants.*’* In a somewhat coarser ver- 
sion of this motif, the inhabitants of paradise descend from their castles to 
visit the houris in their tents, which are located at the shore of a river. There 
the houris sit to wait, “their large posteriors rising over the edges of their 
seats” (kharajat ‘ajizatuha min jawanib al-kursi).*°’ In some instances, spe- 
cific houris are reserved for specific men. During his ascension, the Prophet 
meets houris who declare that they are waiting for the Prophet’s adopted son 
Zayd b. Haritha, or for his son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abr Talib.'* A houri known as 
Wide-in-the-Eyes (al-‘Ayna’) is destined for those who practice the ethical 
duty of “commanding right and forbidding wrong” (al-amr bi-l-ma ‘rif wa-l- 
naby ‘an al-munkar) while on earth, and a houri called Plaything (al-Lu‘ba) 
awaits all those who are obedient to God.*”? Such traditions are variations 
on the theme that good deeds on earth are the bride money (mahr) that 
males bring with them to paradise in order to celebrate nuptials there with 
the houris.*°° Again pious actions, by a process of reification, acquire a con- 
crete form, that of the houris, a motif that appears regularly in traditionist 
eschatology, especially in the context of the Day of Judgement, where one’s 
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FIGURE 8. Hell’s angels. Adapted from the Uighur Mi‘rajnama (Book of Ascension). 
Herat/Afghanistan, ninth/fifteenth century. MS Bibliothéque nationale de France 
Supplément Turc 190, fols. 53v, 59r, 59v, 614 (details). 


good deeds (basanat) and bad deeds (sayyi’at) acquire a visible form and act 
as witnesses against those who committed them.** 

Just as the tree of Tuba is mirrored by the tree of Zaqqiim, the houris 
have their counterparts in the myrmidons of hell, the angels of punishment. 
Their appearance is nothing short of monstrous. They have eyes like flash- 
ing lightning, protruding teeth in the shape of cow’s horns, lips hanging 
down to their feet, and they spit fire and exude a foul-smelling breath.** 
As one tradition puts it, if hell’s angels were to show themselves on earth 
everybody would die from the shock of seeing their faces and smelling their 
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stench.*®3 They are giants, with shoulders that are miles apart and enor- 
mous claws with which they clutch multitudes of the damned in a single 
moment.*** The arsenal of tortures they visit upon their victims includes 
dragging them around by their forelocks through puddles of boiling water 
(bamim)*°> and chaining their various body parts together, thus forcing 
them into painfully contorted positions.*°° They are merciless floggers who 
beat people to pulp (tahin),*°’ wielding a great variety of weapons, from 
whips to iron hooks, rods, clubs, and big hammers, the likes of which are 
used by blacksmiths.*°* 

As in the case of the heavenly houris, there is some difference of opin- 
ion regarding how many hell’s angels there are. Exegetes attempt in more 
than one way to circumvent the statement in the Qur’an that only “nine- 
teen [angels] are set over it [hell]” (74:31). Either they argue that each of 
the nineteen has so many arms and fingers that all those punished in hell 
are taken care of; or that the “nineteen” guard only one of the compart- 
ments of hell, while numerous other angels of punishment are in charge 
of the other compartments; or that each of the damned is tortured by 
nineteen angels; or that “nineteen” is simply a shorthand for nineteen 
thousand.*°? In the end, the eschatologists’ tendency to approach infinity, 
albeit asymptotically, also comes to bear on this question, resulting in the 
dominant view that there are nineteen chief angels of punishment, each of 
whom is served by myriad lower-ranking angels, “whose number is only 
known to God.”??° 

While little if any distinction is made between the terms used in the Qur’an 
to denote the various classes of punisher angels in hell,*** the traditionist lit- 
erature on hell puts specific angels into more relief. This is particularly the 
case with Malik, the chief guardian of hell.*'* In stories about Muhammad’s 
journey to the otherworld, related both by al-Suyati and al-Majlisi, Malik 
opens the door of hell to the Prophet. Muhammad is in awe of his unsmil- 
ing face and wrathful temper, and after being granted a vision of hell, does 
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not laugh again for the remainder of his life.*'? While Malik, in the ascen- 
sion narratives, usually stands at the entry gate of hell, exegetes sometimes 
also imagined him sitting on a raised platform in the middle of hell, like 
in a panopticon.*'+ He is the angel of punishment, after all, to whom the 
sinners in hell address their complaints and calls for mercy (cf. Q 43:77). 
However, he does not answer them for forty years or longer. Then, rather 
than coming to their succour, he ushers them to the infernal banquet of 
Zaqqum.*'5 


Otherworldly Bodies 


How does the traditionist literature on paradise and hell picture the state 
of the blessed and the damned? What do they look like, and how do they 
behave? What are their rewards and punishments, and what virtues and 
sins determine their destiny? One should note at the beginning that, on the 
Day of Resurrection, people revert to a primordial, precivilisational body, 
regardless of whether they are destined for paradise or hell. “As We began 
the first creation,” it is stated in the Qur'an, “We shall bring it back again” 
(21:104), and the expression “first creation” is taken by the traditionists 
to refer to the primordial creation of humankind in paradise, when all of 
Adam’s progeny was extracted from his loins and made to testify their belief 
in God. Accordingly, a tradition asserts that people are resurrected “naked, 
barefoot and with foreskins intact.”*° This creates room for the eschatolog- 
ical imagination to make two crucial moves. First, the passage into paradise 
is described as a second initiation, after life on earth, into civilisation, albeit 
into a higher, ultimate form thereof. (Hell, by contrast, is in many respects 
the opposite of civilisation, as will become clear.) Secondly, while bodies 
in the otherworld are essentially the same that people possessed in their 
previous lives**”? and in fact from the beginning of time, these bodies are 
remodelled and enhanced so as to reflect their owners’ new circumstances. 
They are made impeccable in the case of the blessed, abominable in the case 
of the damned. 

Regarding, first, the inhabitants of paradise, one encounters the notion 
that they are as tall as Adam (sixty ells), as old as Jesus when he was taken 


3 Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 463, 468; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Ill, 445. 

214 Tabari, Jami‘, XVII, 71 (ad Q 23:105-6). According to the anonymous Daqa@’iq al-akhbar, 
Malik “sits on a minbar of fire in the middle of Jahannam.” See Daqd@’iq, 100 (tr. 178). 

5 Suyati, Budir, 438; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 443, 448, 478. 

+6 Suyati, Budar, 116. An exception is made for martyrs, who are allowed to dress in their 
burial shrouds. See ibid., 118. Cf. Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 362. 

+7 There are exceptions to this pattern. Famously, Ja‘far b. Abi Talib (d. 8/629), “the man of 
the two wings,” was seen by the Prophet in a vision, flying through paradise with two wings 
that replaced the two arms he had lost when martyred during the raid on Mu'ta in Syria. 
See ECH, 250. 
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FIGURE 9. Malik, the guardian of hell. From an anonymous ‘Uqibat al-‘usat (The 
Punishments of the Sinners). India, thirteenth/nineteenth century (?). MS Leiden Or 
26545, fol. ror. 


to the heavens (thirty-three years), and as beautiful as Joseph, while their 
inheritance from Muhammad is that they all speak Arabic.*'* In addition to 
their ideal proportions, age, and eloquence, they do not spit, belch, blow their 
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noses, urinate, defecate, or, in the case of women, menstruate or parturate.*"® 
Digestion is by way of a sweet-smelling light sweat.**° This physical impec- 
cability (by the standards of the Islamic purity code) comes about as the result 
of their drinking from a spring in paradise, which purges their bodies from 
all inconveniences, including the urge to sleep.*** A similar but rather more 
dramatic rite of purification is undergone by the Muslim sinners who receive a 
temporary punishment in hell and are only then admitted into paradise. These 
sinners are cast down, like bricks of coal (fabm), on the shores of the River of 
Life (nahr al-hayat) in paradise, sprinkled with water, and then sprout forth 
spontaneously “like seeds on a layer of fertile mud borne by a torrent.” *** Their 
flesh, skin, hair, and brains grow back on them.**} In other words, when cross- 
ing the threshold leading into paradise the bodies of the blessed, while mod- 
elled on a residual core that preserves their identity, are profoundly enhanced 
(yazdadina jamalan wa-husnan).*4 They now exist in a state of perpetual 
ritual purity, unaffected by bodily functions such as digestion, menstruation, 
or sleep, in pronounced opposition to the situation on earth. 

According to a tradition rooted in Islamic asceticism, the human need to 
defecate arose after Adam and Eve ate from the tree in paradise. Because 
paradise was not the proper place for this, they were expelled from it.**5 
Humankind, “the sons of Adam” (bani Adam), are “hollow” (ajwaf) crea- 
tures, possessing bellies that need to be filled and thus give rise to worldly 
desires and greed, which in turn occasions ritual impurity. By contrast, 
according to a tradition related by al-Suyiti, heavenly bellies shrink back 
(damara) to their primordial state.**° This makes the inhabitants of paradise 
curiously compact, a condition that reflects their proximity to God, one of 
whose famously enigmatic Qur’anic epithets is “the Solid” (al-samad, cf. Q 
112:2).7?? The inhabitants of hell, by contrast, continue in their penetrable 


+9 Suyati, Budir, 536, 554, 590; Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 332, 347, 356, 365; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 
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on humankind. See Sha‘rani, Mizan, II, 207-10; cf. Winter, Society and religion, 159-60. 
However, more positive Sufi interpretations of Adam’s fall also existed. Cf. the following 
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~6 Suyati, Budir, 535; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 208. 
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Qur'an 112:2, cf. Paret, Kommentar, 530. Tabari, Jami‘, XXX, 420 (ad Q 112:2), quotes the 
opinion that “al-samad means someone who is not hollow (laysa bi-ajwaf) and who does 
not eat or drink.” Cf. ibid., XXX, 422: “Al-samad means someone from whom nothing 
exits (la yakhruju minbu shay’).” As Josef van Ess notes, the anthropomorphistic meaning 
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“hollow” state, in fact they hunger and thirst much more than they used 
to during their lives on earth.*** Bodies in hell are grotesquely inflated and 
mutilated. The inhabitants of hell, who speak a form of Old or Middle 
Persian (al-majitsiyya),**® have seventy layers of coarse and thick skin 
through which enormous worms carve their way, roaring like wild beasts.*3° 
The molar teeth of the damned are as big as the mountain of Uhud, and 
their legs resemble the mountains of Wariqan and al-Bayda’.*3* They have 
snouts like the trunks of elephants, which they drag over the ground.*?* 
Their tongues are a mile or more long, and the other people in hell trample 
on them.*?> Lips are shrivelled by the fire, so that teeth are bared like those 
of “grilled [sheep] heads.”*3+ 

Much of the violence in hell is directed against the face, the “noblest part 
of the human body” in al-Majlisi’s phrase.*35 Faces are not only disfigured as 
described in the preceding text, but charred black, beaten with whips, and 
bitten by snakes, while hell’s angels drag people over the ground on them.*>° 
According to some traditions, the fire peels the skin off the damned’s faces, 
and this is just one of many instances in which body boundaries are vio- 
lated and corporal integrity is destroyed.*37 Iron chains are forced through 
the mouths of the damned and extracted from their rears,*** and the boiling 
drinks of hamim and sadid dissolve their entrails, which exit their bodies by 
the same route.**? In fact, the bodies of the inhabitants of hell hold no liquids 
at all. Their brains, dissolved by the heat, flow out from their nostrils,*#° and 
they weep blood so profusely that ships could sail in the stream pouring forth 
from their eyes.*#! Their genitals leak vast amounts of pus, which others are 
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forced to drink as a punishment.*** Disgusting though their nourishment is, 
the damned gobble it down like camels suffering from a burning thirst.*+ 
A bestialisation of those punished in hell occurs also in other ways, for they 
are said to bray like donkeys**+ or howl like dogs and wolves.*45 In some 
instances, sinners are turned, by punitive metamorphosis, into dogs, swine, 
apes, or donkeys.*4° Characterisations of the damned as animals demon- 
strate the instability or even loss of identity they suffer, but they also accen- 
tuate their metabolic hollowness, that is, their beastly preoccupation with 
filling their stomachs. In sum, while the inhabitants of hell have abominable 
stomachs that condemn them to eternal incontinency and impurity, the deni- 
zens of paradise, unencumbered by digestion as they are, have none at all. 
The material riches and pleasures, both bodily and spiritual, of the 
blessed in paradise are a spectacular continuation and amplification of the 
most refined traits of medieval Islamic civilisation. There is certainly no 
trace of any sort of mudisme eschatologique in the Late Medieval Muslim 
paradise.*47 Not only are the men in paradise circumcised (recall that right 
after resurrection, they are not), their otherworldly bodies are made up and 
coiffured in multiple other ways. Eyes are lined with collyrium, hair is neatly 
trimmed, and all body hairs (including beards) are removed.*** With regards 
to facial hair, exceptions are sometimes made in the traditionist literature. 
Prophets such as Adam and Moses, for example, are allowed to keep their 
honorific beards; in other hadiths it is even argued that wearing a beard in 
paradise is a privilege that all Muslims will enjoy.*4? Numerous traditions 
speak of the luxurious silk robes, jewellery, and crowns of the blessed,5° 
and descriptions of the precious cushions and beds on which they rest go 
to considerable length.*5' Mention has already been made of the delicious 
victuals they eat; this is complemented by fresh and cool water and an array 
of exquisite wines, which come mixed with a number of exotic spices.*>* As 
for hors d’ceuvres, both al-Suyati and al-Majlist relate a curious tradition 
according to which the first food that the inhabitants of paradise will be 
given to eat is the “lobe of fish liver” (ziyadat kibd al-hut),>>> a notion that 
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resonates with rabbinical teachings about the food of the righteous in the 
world to come.**4 

The material culture of paradise, though not lacking in fantastic ele- 
ments, is thoroughly worldly. Traditionist literature delights in stressing the 
correspondences between earthly and otherworldly pleasures and pains, 
while asserting time and again that they are not of the same intensity. The 
most significant difference, however, is that the inhabitants of paradise have 
the otherworldly capacity for unceasing enjoyment of pleasure. Their desire 
for food and sex, in stark contrast to the situation on earth, is endless.*55 It 
is a desire, one should add, that is always and immediately consummated. 
This makes it a “virtual desire,” that is, a desire eradicated by the “endless 
capacity” and the “total and unbending empowerment” of the inhabitants 
of paradise.*5° A banquet in paradise, as one tradition puts it, lasts as long as 
the earth exists (ayyam al-dunya).*5’ The male inhabitants of paradise have 
the potency of a hundred young men,*5* and coitus in paradise therefore 
lasts for forty or even one hundred years, without genitals tiring or becom- 
ing sore from the effort.*>? Orgasm, it follows, is absent in paradise. There is 
uninterrupted, frenetic shoving (dabm) but no ejaculation, whether of male 
semen or female semen.*® This implies that the inhabitants of paradise do 
not conceive children.*** However, al-Suyati, who devotes a separate chapter 
to the question, supports hadiths declaring that this is up to the blessed: if 
they desire offspring, their wish is granted, but pregnancy, parturition, and 
childhood all take place within a single hour.** 

Although neither al-Suyati nor al-Majlist do so, some medieval Muslim 
theologians openly speculated that there would be sex between men in para- 
dise.**? Some argued that sodomy (liwat) was, like wine, forbidden only 
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in the present life, but allowed in the next.** This was premised on the 
assumption that the desire for anal intercourse, like the appreciation of 
wine, is natural among men, an idea that was defended by Muslim think- 
ers of various stripes and colours.** Others, however, contended that the 
desire for anal sex was reprehensible and abhorrent in itself, and therefore 
nonexistent in paradise.*** Even if one admitted that the two cases of wine 
and anal intercourse were in principle analogous, recourse could be made to 
the argument that the blessed have no anuses, seeing that they do not def- 
ecate, and that therefore the occasion for sodomy would not present itself 
anyway.*” 

Al-Suyati’s chapters on sexuality lead over directly into a chapter devoted 
to the music (sama‘) in paradise, as in general the salience of genital carnal- 
ity does not preclude other sensual and indeed spiritual pleasures.*** The 
transitions from sexual to culinary, auditive, and disembodied or spiritual 
pleasures occur in seamless fashion in both al-Suyati and al-Majlisi. In fact, 
“the sexual and the sacred are integrated” in the Islamic paradise.**? The 
blessed are entertained by the sweet song of the houris and their wives, as 
well as by the sounds produced by trees in the breeze.*”° The most spectacu- 
lar of all concerts, however, takes place during the reception before God’s 
Throne, which occurs every Friday, the “Day of Surplus” (yawm al-mazid), 
thereby following “a rhythm roughly equivalent to the mundane rhythm of 
prayer rituals.”*7" Here it is the psalmist David, standing next to the Throne, 
who performs to an enraptured audience.*” This reception, it is repeatedly 
affirmed, is the greatest of all pleasures in paradise, as it culminates in the 
vision of God.*7 The blessed are invited by a caller (mund@di) to gather in 
God’s estate, the Abode of Peace (dar al-salam). When they arrive there, they 
take a seat on dunes of musk in a beautiful valley, while God descends, hidden 
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behind veils, from al-Tlliyyan, the pinnacle of paradise, His Throne surrounded 
by pulpits on which sit the prophets, martyrs, and righteous.*”4 A lavish ban- 
quet follows, catered by the angels, at the end of which the veils are lowered, 
and the blessed are granted a vision of God’s face. Al-Majlisi, reflecting the 
Shii-Muttazili aversion to thinking about God in anthropomorphic terms, 
relates traditions that emphasise that the blessed only see the light that ema- 
nates from God.*75 God then sends his guests back to their homes, parting 
from them with the promise that their every wish will be fulfilled. According 
to some versions, on their way back they pass through a marketplace (siq) 
in which “nothing is sold or bought except the forms (swwar) of men and 
women.” The only currency, as it were, that is used in this market is the power 
of imagination, for “whether man or woman, when one of them desires a form, 
he enters into it (dakhala fiha) and becomes the owner of the form.”*7° The 
market in paradise epitomises a theme that is recurrent in Islamic paradise 
literature, that is, the ability of the blessed to bring the objects of their desire 
into being by sheer force of the imagination. The Shi‘i sources, in particular, 
provide examples of this. “When the thought of a bird occurs to them,” states 
one tradition, “it takes shape (yasiru mumaththalan) in their hands accord- 
ing to how they desired it.”*77 The inhabitants of paradise imagine delicacies 
that they are unable to name (ghayr an yusamma), but which are promptly 
delivered to them.*7* “When the believers desire a river to flow,” one reads 
in another hadith, “they draw a line [on the ground], and from there springs 
water, flowing incessantly.”*7? 

Such unlimited, spectacularly creative powers are, of course, denied to the 
inhabitants of hell, whose punishments are aimed to systematically divest them 
of their identity, honour, and agency. Their desire for respite is endless, but 
unlike the desire for pleasure of the blessed, it is recurrently thwarted, as the 
minions of hell either ignore their pleas or cruelly inflict on them the opposite 
of their wishes. In a mocking reversal of the precious accessories provided in 
paradise, the damned dress in rags of sulphur or fire, or in long black robes 
(qalansuwwa),**° or in fact the “veils” that protect their naked bodies are 
ripped apart (hutikat ‘anhum al-sutir), so that their privacy is destroyed.**' 
They are made to wear bracelets and crowns of fire.*** According to al-Majlisi, 
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the hellish diet of Zaqqim and thorny shrubs is complemented by the tears 
of the angels shed over the killing of al-Hasan and al-Husayn. These tears are 
collected by the myrmidons of hell, who add them to an explosive cocktail of 
boiling water and pus and feed it to those who rejoiced over the demise of the 
two Imams.**} Naturally, there is no music in hell, only the cacophony of the 
braying sounds and cries of pain produced by the tortured. Likewise, there is 
no vision of God, as in general the damned lack the ability to see, imprisoned 
as they are in eternal darkness. 

Fire is by no means “the source of all suffering” in hell, as has been 
claimed.**+ The catalogue of punishments in the Muslim hell is extensive, and 
corresponds in many respects to the arsenal of punishments characteristic of 
medieval Islamic legal culture. Thus, there are a variety of capital punish- 
ments (decapitation, stoning, gibbeting, throwing off cliffs or high buildings, 
and trampling by animals) and physical tortures (flogging, cutting, branding, 
and other forms of maiming).**5 A kind of ignominious parading takes places 
when the sinners, their faces blackened, are resurrected with a symbol of 
their transgression dangling around their necks and are then called to appear 
before God’s Throne to receive their judgement in front of the assembly of 
humankind. Those who usurped sheep and cattle, for instance, are resurrected 
carrying the stolen animals on their backs.**° Those who built a house above 
the permitted height, thereby transgressing against the right to privacy of their 
neighbours, are forced to carry their house on their shoulders.*5” The drunk- 
ard is resurrected with a wine jug hanging from his neck.*** Finally, hell’s 
punishments also consist in punitive imprisonment and in banishment.**? The 
deeper the sinners are cast into the abyss, the further they are distanced from 
God. This, in fact, is “the worst punishment of the people of hell.”*9° 


The Blessed and the Damned 


The traditionist literature on paradise and hell doubles as a moral cate- 
chism. As such, it overlaps not just with the Ascension narratives,*?? but 
with Islamic religious ethics and the literature on virtues, sins, and expia- 
tion. However, given the agglutinative character of the traditionist genre, 
the treatment of virtues and sins unfolds in a far less systematic way. The 
different gates, or compartments (abwab), of paradise and hell are assigned, 
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in certain traditions, to eight or, respectively, seven classes of believers and 
sinners. The gates through which those who fight in the jihad and those who 
fast enter paradise are often named.*” Such traditions indicate the attempt 
to bring some order into the rather chaotic moral landscape of paradise 
and hell. However, Late Medieval traditionist eschatology features a much 
greater number of virtues and sins. For example, generosity, as one tradi- 
tion asserts, is the name of a tree in paradise whose branches hang down to 
earth, and that one must grab to be lifted up.*3 Various speech acts, such 
as reciting the Qur'an, pious formulas, or performing the call to prayer, are 
likewise promised a reward in paradise.**+ Shi‘i traditions specify that those 
who visit (zara) the graves of the Prophet and his family in this world will 
be granted the privilege of visiting them in paradise, too.” 

The discourse on sin embedded in the traditionist literature on hell is 
even more productive. The only sin that is punished eternally is shirk, the act 
of assigning associates to God,*®* but a plethora of lesser sins also result in 
a sojourn in hell, albeit a temporary one. A core group comprises grave sins 
such as murder, fornication, consumption of wine, slander, and suicide, but 
the list of sins threatened with requital in hell extends down to more ordi- 
nary transgressions such as inattentiveness in ritual ablution, cursing, or the 
use of gold and silver cups.*?” A number of sins receive a contrapasso pun- 
ishment. Thus, vainglorious people are dragged on their faces,*°* obscene 
speech has its perpetrators leak blood and pus from the mouth, and those 
who slandered others — those who “ate the flesh of others,” as the Arabic 
phrase has it - are forced to practice autosarcophagy.*”? 

Of particular interest are borderline cases of sinfulness. Unbelievers 
(kuffar) are generally denied entry into paradise,>°° but al-Majlisi reports the 
opinion that some of them, “on account of their good deeds” (a‘maluhum 
al-hasana), are not punished in the conventional way. They reside in hell 
untouched by the flames, but nonetheless suffer from the psychological strain 
of witnessing the pain of others.°t This corresponds in certain respects to the 
widespread idea that jabannam, hell’s upper layer, is populated by Muslim 
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sinners, who are therefore called jabannamiyyun. Several traditions point out 
that the faces of the jahannamiyyin in hell are not blackened.3*> According to 
other traditions, the heat from which they suffer is no more than the heat one 
experiences in a bathhouse (hammam),>® or their only punishment is seeing 
what happens in the lower strata of hell.5°? From their privileged position, 
the jabannamiyyin eventually ascend to the lowest level of paradise,3°> this 
being a prerogative not enjoyed by any of the unbelievers. They take a purifi- 
catory bath in the River of Life in paradise, and although their bodies are 
from then on as pleasantly refurbished as those of the other paradise dwell- 
ers, they are marked by an inscription on their foreheads that reads: “We are 
those whom God manumitted (‘utaqa’ Allah).”3°° 

As for those who lived before the age of revelation or otherwise had no 
access to it, the so-called People of the Interval (ah! al-fatra), one comes 
across conflicting reports. Al-Suyiti relates traditions that suggest that the 
People of the Interval are predestined to either paradise or to hell.3°7 He is 
also known to have composed several works in which he aims to prove that 
the parents of the prophet Muhammad, although deceased before the com- 
ing of revelation, reside in paradise.3°* Al-Bahrani is emphatic in affirming 
that all the prophets, from Abraham to Jesus, belong to the “party” (shi‘a) 
of Muhammad and are therefore saved.3°? Only half of the inhabitants of 
paradise, one reads in a tradition quoted by al-Qurtubi, are Muslims.>"° 
Elsewhere, Khadija is reported to have asked the Prophet about two of 
her adult sons who died before the advent of Islam. Much to her displea- 
sure, the Prophet answers that they are in hell; he adds, however, that their 
rank (mak4@n) there is such that Khadija need not worry too much.3"' Some 
traditions specify that the “lightest punishment” in hell consists in stand- 
ing in a shallow (dabdaj) of fire that only reaches up to the ankles, or in 
wearing “sandals of fire.” This results in an intense headache, or “boiling 
brains.” This is the fate of the Prophet’s uncle and paternal protector Abi 
Talib and, according to al-Majlisi, of ‘Abdallah Ibn Jud‘an, a proverbially 
generous philanthropist of pre-Islamic Mecca.>'* There is also the category 
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of those who, either because of their age or because of a mental handi- 
cap, cannot be considered accountable for their actions. In this context, 
al-Suyati relates the tradition according to which “most of the people of 
paradise are simpletons (bulh).”>3 He is equally optimistic in regard to 
children: the children of Muslims keep their parents company,}*4 while the 
children of the unbelievers are looked after by the patriarch Abraham and 
his wife Sarah.3*5 

The case of the jahannamiyyun, who occupy first the highest layer of 
hell and then the lowest level of paradise, suggests a certain hierarchisa- 
tion within both paradise and hell. This is the final structural principle that 
defines the morphology of paradise and hell in traditionist literature. There 
are different degrees of exultation in paradise. A basic, probably early divi- 
sion is that between two upper gardens (Jannat ‘Adn and Jannat al-Na‘im 
according to a tradition in al-Qurtubi) and two lower gardens (Firdaws 
and Jannat al-Ma’wa); the former populated by “those who are brought 
near” (al-muqarrabin), the latter by “the companions of the right” (ashab 
al-yamin).5*° Further processes of differentiation take place. The top garden, 
whether called Jannat ‘Adn or Firdaws, is reserved for prophets, martyrs, 
and the righteous, while ordinary Muslims dwell in lower spheres and the 
jahannamiyyun at the bottom of paradise. In Shi‘ versions of this motif, the 
heights of paradise are occupied by Muhammad and the Twelve Imams,**” 
or by Muhammad and his extended family,3"* and only the Shi'ites enjoy the 
privilege of visiting them there.**? The “well-built chambers upon chambers” 
mentioned in the Quran (ghuraf min fawqiha ghuraf mabniyya, 39:20) are 
usually considered to be elevated places of special privilege in paradise; they 
are assigned to different classes of the blessed, from the prophets down to 
the most pious among ordinary Muslims.3*° Conversely, there are different 
degrees of degradation in hell. Muslims are on top while non-Muslim sin- 
ners reside at the bottom, around Zaqqum. Neither paradise nor hell, in 
other words, are classless societies. Both are stratified, and both reflect and 
inculcate an ideology of moral and social order. This happens along the three 
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lines of gender, power, and orthodoxy. In conclusion to this chapter, let us 
review each of these three areas. 

The paradise traditions reported by al-Suyiti and al-Majlist are not 
exclusively unfavourable towards women.>*! Like their male companions, 
women are rejuvenated upon entering the eternal garden, and their virgin- 
ity is restored.3** If married more than once, women in paradise enjoy the 
privilege of choosing as their otherworldly partner the husband they like 
best,3*3 even though it is nowhere intimated that the male young servants of 
paradise entertain them in the same ways in which the houris give pleasure 
to the men. It is repeatedly made clear that Muslim women occupy a higher 
rank in the hereafter than the houris because of the good deeds they did on 
earth. Muhammad’s wife Hind, according to a tradition reported by both 
al-Suytti and al-Majlisi, once begged the Prophet to explain the meaning of 
the Qur’anic phrase har ‘in to her. The Prophet launched into a long descrip- 
tion of the houris, to which Hind, understandably worried, replied with the 
question: “Are the women of this world better (afdalu), or the houris?” The 
Prophet reassured Hind that “the women of this world are better than the 
houris, just as the outside (zihara) is superior to the inside (bitana),” explain- 
ing that this is “on account of their prayers and their fasting.” 3*+ Because 
every man in paradise is granted two wives, commentators usually conclude 
that there are more women in paradise than men.3*5 Female exemplars from 
among non-Islamic peoples and from early Islamic history receive special 
mention. Asiya is accorded her own mansion in paradise, as are Mary and 
Khadija.**° According to a Shi‘i tradition, Asiya, Mary, Khadija, and Fatima 
are “the best of the women of paradise.” 3*7 

At the same time, there is no shortage of patriarchal, at times overtly 
misogynist statements about women sinners in hell. At its most blunt, this is 
exemplified by the saying attributed to the Prophet that “most people in hell 
are women,”>** an assertion that seems to contradict the notion that there 
are more women than men in paradise. Some exegetes, however, argue that 
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the hadith is not about female unbelievers but about female Muslim sinners, 
whose purgative punishment in hell creates a temporary female majority 
there.3*? Indeed, women tend to be in hell not because of their unbelief (kufr 
bi-llab) but because of their ungratefulness vis-a-vis their husbands (kufr 
bi-l-‘ashir), to which is added the alleged female propensity to following 
passion blindly and being distracted easily from the demands of religion.33° 
Descriptions of the punishment of female sinners do not make for pleas- 
ant reading. According to a tradition related by al-Majlisi, they are hung 
up by their hair, tongues, thighs, and feet, tortured with red-hot pincers, or 
transformed into bitches and sodomised by fire, for offenses that include 
indecent dressing and makeup, lascivious behaviour vis-a-vis men, failure 
to perform the ritual washing after menstruation, and pandering. Women 
who wear too much jewellery in this life, according to a tradition reported 
by al-Suydti, are made to wear necklaces of fire in the next.33* However, as 
has been noted, such statements should not be seen as “the considered con- 
clusion of Muslim theologians ... but rather [as] the attempt to legitimate 
forms of social control over women” specific to traditionist literature and to 
the scholars who produced and transmitted it.333 

The perspective of a male traditionist milieu of origin also comes across 
rather clearly in traditions that express a deep-seated aversion against 
rulers and the representatives of the repressive state apparatus. There is 
no blanket condemnation of rulers, but numerous traditions specify that 
tyrants will receive their due punishment in the otherworld.*34 Shi‘i tradi- 
tions add specificities. Al-Bahrani devotes more than thirty pages (in the 
printed edition) to traditions detailing the punishment of the political ene- 
mies of the Shi‘a.335 The Umayyads, for example, are assigned their own 
compartment in hell,33° and the caliphs Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, Mu‘awiya, and 
‘Abd al-Malik, as well as ‘A’isha “and all the other people of the [Battle of] 
the Camel,” receive separate mention.3” Eschatological factionalism is by 
no means peculiar to Shi‘ literature, but rather should be seen in analogy 
to traditions exalting the heroes of Sunni salvation history, such as “the 
ten who were given glad tidings” (al-‘ashara al-mubashshara), members of 
the Meccan Quraysh and intimates of the first Umayyad caliph Uthman 
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b. ‘Affan (r. 23-5/644-56) to whom the Prophet had allegedly promised 
paradise.*3* As for government officials, a dire end is predicted for evil 
viziers and local superintendents (‘urafa’),33? as well as for the collectors 
of illegitimate taxes (maks), policemen (shurat, muhtasibs), and “all help- 
ers of tyranny.”34° Corrupt or incompetent judges, as well as their enforc- 
ers, the court-sheriffs (jalawiza, sg. jilwaz), are regularly threatened with 
punishment in hell.5+* “The first to enter hell,” states a tradition, “are the 
professional floggers (al-sawwatiin).” 4* 

According to a tradition preserved by al-Suyati, the blessed will continue 
to consult scholars (‘ulama’) in paradise; they need their fatwas in order 
to learn from them the proper etiquette when directing requests to God.3+3 
Many traditions featuring men of religion, however, consist in warnings to 
the bad apples among them, such as different kinds of corrupt or vainglori- 
ous scholars and Qur'an reciters,*#+ or preachers “who say what they do not 
do themselves.”3+5 Those who learn to speak and argue “in the manner of 
the Jews and Christians” (man yata‘allamu kalam al-yahid wa-l-nasara), 
doing so “without properly explaining what they mean,” are banished to the 
farthest depths of hell.3+° It is hardly surprising that hell also serves as the 
place of residence for heretics, schismatics, and other enemies of the faith. 
The apostle Paul (Bawlus), according to a tradition preserved by al-Majlist, 
is in hell,347 presumably because he was thought to be responsible for falsi- 
fying the true teachings of the prophet Jesus. The atheists (dahriyya)>+* and 
antipredestinarian Qadarites of early Islam keep him company.>+? Shi‘ tradi- 
tion consigns Ibn Muljam, the murderer of ‘Alt, and his fellow Kharijite Dha 
|-Thadya to a box of fire in the infernal well of Falaq,35° while the murderers 
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of al-Husayn and his sons are in the lowest hell.35' The eighth Imam of the 
Twelver Shi'ites, ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 293/818), is on record for declaring that one 
of the schismatics asserting that the line of Imams had ended after the sev- 
enth Imam “has entered hell.”35* Issues surrounding Muslim morality, but 
also questions relating to gender, worldly power, and orthodoxy are prime 
concerns of traditionist eschatology. How eschatologists such as al-Suyiati, 
al-Majlisi, al-Qurtubi, and al-Bahrani identified and classified the blessed 
and the damned reflects how they understood and, by reproducing tradi- 
tions that underpinned them, perpetuated the moral and political hierar- 
chies of the communities they lived in. 

With this, our tour of paradise and hell has come to an end. It should be 
emphasised that the picture that has emerged is far from complete. Like a 
moving spotlight that illuminates selected spots on a theatre stage, we have 
skimmed the surface of the Islamic otherworld as it is presented in Late 
Medieval traditionist literature. Here and there, we have drilled some holes. 
In conclusion to this chapter, some synthetic observations suggest them- 
selves. Both al-Suyati and al-Majlisi anchor their texts in the eschatological 
data of the Qur'an. Al-Suyati presents a topical selection of Qur’anic verses 
at the beginning of each of his chapters; al-Majlist proceeds by prefacing 
his comprehensive chapters on paradise and hell with a complete inven- 
tory of the verses bearing on the topic. In the traditions that follow upon 
these selections, several exegetical techniques are at play. First, by a process 
of midrashic elaboration, Quranic themes, such as the width and depth 
of paradise and hell, are amplified, and oftentimes enriched with materials 
originating from non-Islamic backgrounds such as were circulated in Islamic 
milieus by the popular preachers (qussas). Secondly, there is what I have 
identified as a tendency towards reification, whereby abstract Qur’anic con- 
cepts become concrete phenomena or bodies in the otherworld, a technique 
that is also applied more generally and not just on the basis of Quranic ter- 
minology, thus resulting in the corporal presence of “true allegories” in the 
otherworld. Thirdly, while much of the information provided by al-Suyati 
and al-Majlisi is generic — think of the descriptions of the houris — there is 
also a manifest drive towards specification, such that certain places, gates of 
paradise and hell, buildings, or indeed houris are singled out, given a name, 
and ascribed a set of particularities. 

The communalities between the Sunni and the Shi‘ sources by far out- 
weigh the differences. The otherworld of Shii traditionists is hardly more 
disembodied than the Sunni one.353 However, some characteristic diver- 
gences there are. Most striking, perhaps, is the role enjoyed, in Shi‘ liter- 
ature, by the Imams on the Day of Judgement, and their exalted position, 
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together with that of the extended family of the Prophet, that is, “the peo- 
ple of the house” (abl al-bayt), in paradise. The Sunni and Shi‘i collectors 
diverge on certain theological questions, and on salient figures of the early 
history of Islam. However, a more thorough examination of these issues 
must be reserved to the following two chapters, in which the properly theo- 
logical Sunni and Shi‘ literature on paradise and hell is studied. 

In conclusion, it might be observed that the imagination that unfolds in 
traditionist eschatology is not completely unbound, contrary to what the 
title of this chapter suggests. After all, collectors such as al-Suydti, al-Majlist, 
al-Qurtubi, and al-Bahrani were answerable to the criteria of medieval 
Muslim hadith criticism, as described in Chapter 2. Al-Qurtubi, to provide 
an example, warns against laxity in accepting unsound eschatological tradi- 
tions, stating that “in the books of renunciation and of exhortations that 
stir the hearts of the audience (kutub al-zuhd wa-l-raqa’iq), the names of 
the layers [of hell] and of the religious communities [residing therein] are 
arranged in a way that is not confirmed by sound tradition.”>5+ In this sense, 
the imagination that unfolds in traditionist eschatology does not measure 
up to the kind of unfettered imagination one comes across in popular works 
on cosmogony,*> in certain Late Medieval works about the “Marvels of 
Creation” (‘aja’ib al-makhliaqat),>*° or in poetic imaginations of the other- 
world.357 However, while Late Medieval traditionist eschatology moulds the 
imagination rather than allowing it complete freedom, it is still remarkably 
inclusive of the rare and the recondite. The overall impression is decidedly 
rich. To some, the accumulated layers of medieval traditionist eschatology 
may seem rather like cobwebs covering an old master’s painting stored on 
a dusty attic, redundant baroque embellishments and gothic horror images 
concealing and at times barring access to the layers of spirituality below. 
Rather than swiping these cobwebs aside, in this chapter I have attempted 
to map out their compositional principles and thereby to develop an under- 
standing of the concerns that structure them. In the chapters that follow, 
I shall turn to the theological, philosophical, and mystical dimensions that 
lie underneath. 
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355 For paradise and hell in popular cosmography, see the anonymous K. al-‘Azama studied by 
Raven, “A Kitab al-“Azama”; idem, “Hell in popular Muslim imagination.” 

35° See Walid Saleh’s study of The Delight of Onlookers and the Signs for Investigators (Bahjat 
al-nagirin wa-ayat al-mustadillin) of the Egyptian Mar‘ ibn Yusuf al-Karmi (d. 1033/1624), 
a popular work that Islamises the ‘aja’ib genre by including descriptions of eschatological 
phenomena, a feature that is missing from, e.g., the ‘Aja’ib al-makhluqat of al-Qazwini (d. 
682/1262). See Saleh, “Paradise in an Islamic ‘aja’ib work.” 

357 For poetic works, see the examples of al-Ma‘arri, Risalat al-ghufran, and al-Wahrani, 
al-Manam, discussed in the following text, pp. 279-80. Cf. Abou-Deeb, The imagination 
unbound, 17-30. 


PART II 


DISCOURSES AND PRACTICES: DEBATING 
THE OTHERWORLD 


The Otherworld Contested: Cosmology, Soteriology, 
and Ontology in Sunni Theology and Philosophy 


Theological thinking about the otherworld in Islam unfolded in three main 
areas: cosmology, soteriology, and ontology.’ That is to say, Muslim theolo- 
gians debated how paradise and hell are situated in space and in time; they 
discussed the conditions for, and the various modalities of, salvation and dam- 
nation in the afterlife; and they sought to define in what sense the otherworld 
is “real,” whether it is spiritual or corporeal, or both, or something else alto- 
gether. While the first, cosmological tradition of theological thinking connects 
to mythic repertoires of picturing the otherworld, the second, soteriological 
one is rooted in the discipline of dialectic theology (kalam), the trading of 
arguments between different schools of thought. Finally, in their discussions 
of the ontological status of the otherworld, Muslim theologians came to inter- 
act with Islamic philosophy, or falsafa, which gave rise, in the later Middle 
Ages, to new philosophical-theological syntheses.* The aim of this chapter is 
to trace each of these traditions of thought and in the process also critically 
put to the test three common — and in my view, not entirely correct — scholarly 
perceptions of Sunni theological eschatology: firstly, that it rigorously divorces 
the otherworld from earthly, ordinary space and time; secondly, that it unfail- 
ingly professes a high degree of salvation certainty; and thirdly, that it has a 
straightforward, materialistic conception of the otherworld. 


The Location, Creation, and Duration of Paradise and Hell 


In the early centuries of Islam, Muslim theologians disagreed as to whether 
paradise and hell were located on earth or in the otherworld. The question 


« | draw inspiration here from the taxonomy provided by Martin, La vie future. 

> For surveys of Islamic theological eschatology, see Gardet, Dieu, 231-346; Martin, La vie 
future; Smith and Haddad, Islamic understanding, 63-97; TG, IV, 543-61 and passim. 

3 Shit theologians and philosophers also debated these issues, and they did so no less compre- 
hensively. See Chapter 6. 
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seems to have been somewhat less controversial with regard to hell. After 
all, the Qur'an speaks of “seven earths” (65:12), while also describing hell 
as a trench or subterranean pit, a netherworld, divided into seven compart- 
ments. The standard notion, therefore, was that hell coincides with the sub- 
terranean layers of the earth, or that it is “inside the earth,”+ while being 
connected to the surface by a number of gateways, usually imagined as lead- 
ing through deep wells.’ Exegetes commonly associated the mysterious sijjin 
mentioned in the Qur’an, a place in hell where “the record of the repro- 
bates” is kept (Q 83:7-9), with a rock, situated in the lowest earth, on which 
the whole universe rests.° 

As for the location of paradise, the Qur'an, as we saw in Chapter 1, leaves 
some room for interpretation, seemingly placing it at the nexus of earth and 
heaven. In early Muslim theology as well as in later centuries, the standard 
position was that Adam’s and Eve’s paradise, to which all their descendants 
will one day return, was on earth.” The Baghdad littérateur and traditionist, 
Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), in his Book of Knowledge (K. al-Ma‘arif), col- 
lected a number of Adamic legends from which arguments for the earthly 
location of the primordial garden could be inferred. For instance, Adam 
and Eve, when dwelling in the garden, were told to “multiply and fill the 
earth” — not the heavens; when Adam came to die, he asked his sons to fetch 
him some grapes from the garden — which therefore must have been within 
reach on the surface of the earth; and so forth.’ It was also argued that when 
in the Quran, Adam is commanded to “go down” (ihbit) from the garden, 
this does not indicate a vertical movement, or “fall” from paradise. Rather, 
the expression refers to horizontal dislocation, as in another Qur’anic verse 
in which Moses, annoyed at the Israelites’ recalcitrance, tells them to “go 
down to Egypt” (ihbitit Misr, 2:61).° 

The arguments of those who, on such evidence, insisted on the earthly 
location of the eschatological paradise were premised on the assumption 
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See already, Asad, Zuhd, 66. See further Suyiti, Budir, 411; Majlisit, Bibar, VIII, 460. Cf. 
El-Saleh, La vie future, 45. It appears that the notion was openly called into question only 
from the nineteenth century onwards. According to Ibrahim al-Bajiri (d. 1860), “the correct 
attitude is to refer oneself to God” in this regard. See Bajuri, Tuhfat al-murid, 107, quoted in 
Gardet, Dieu, 328. 

In the anonymous Ourrat al-‘uyiin (see the preceding text, pp. 105-7) it is related from “one 
of the pious forefathers” that the well of Barhit in the Hadramawt valley in Yemen is the 
entry (fam) to jahannam. See Qurrat al-‘uyiin, 104. Cf. Elz, s.v. Barhit, I, 1045a (G. Rentz); 
TG, IV, 522. On Barhit and other entries to hell (as well as paradise), see following text, 
pp. 256-7. 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 288; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Rib, 112. Cf. Heinen, Islamic cos- 
mology, 88, 143. 

Cf. TG, IV, 550. 

Ibn Qutayba, Ma ‘arif, 11-15, 19. Cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 26. 

This was the view of the Muttazilites Abi I-Qasim al-Balkhi (d. 319/931) and Aba Muslim 
al-Isfahani (d. 322/934). See ibid., 24. 
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that the garden to which the believers will return at the end of times is 
identical with Adam’s and Eve’s garden.*° As a gradual process of sublimat- 
ing paradise into a transcendent, otherworldly realm set in, some severed 
this connection. The Cordovan scholar Mundhir b. Sa‘id (d. 355/966) is 
remembered as one of the most outspoken deniers of the identity of the 
two gardens." His line of reasoning centred on the idea that the eschato- 
logical paradise has a degree of perfection that the primordial garden lacks. 
Existence in the future paradise, Mundhir asserted, never ends, whereas 
Adam’s and Eve’s sojourn in Eden did come to an end. Besides, there are no 
trials or tribulations in paradise; in fact, as the Qur’an explicates, there is not 
even idle talk in the future abode of the blessed (52:23). It results that Satan, 
the idlest of all talkers, could only whisper lies to Adam and Eve in “their” 
garden.** Neither is there sleep in the eternal garden. Adam, however, slept 
in “his” garden when Eve was created from his rib.%3 

Others, including the Iraqi Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. ca. 180/796), strove to dis- 
associate the otherworld from this world not only in spatial but also in 
temporal terms. Accordingly, they argued that paradise and hell will only be 
created at the end of time, after this world has been undone. Dirar’s motifs 
in making this claim are not easy to reconstruct,™* but in the generations 
following him, members of the theological movement to which he adhered, 
Muttazilism (ff. second-fifth/eighth-eleventh c.), averred that it made no 
sense to assume that this world and the otherworld existed simultaneously. 
Imagine, reasoned the Muttazilites, a king who built a splendid palace filled 
with all sorts of beautiful things to delight the senses, and then let nobody 
enter it — would this not be a pointless exercise? However, as the argument 
continued, everything that God does, He does on purpose. He creates par- 
adise and hell in order to reward or punish people. Therefore, paradise and 
hell will only be created after the final judgement has been passed on the 
Day of Resurrection.*5 


to Some arguments in favour of the identity of the protological and eschatological garden are 
listed in Pazdawi, Usil al-din, 170. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, p. 25. Cf. TG, IV, 553. Mundhir also denied that Adam’s and 
Eve’s garden was on earth. 

> Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 31-34. 

Ibid., 32. When the Prophet was once asked whether the inhabitants of paradise sleep he 
answered that they do not, because “sleep is the brother of death.” See Ibn al-Kharrat, 
‘Aqiba, 325. More arguments against the identity of the protological and the eschatological 
garden are gathered in Ibn Hisham, Tijan, 11. See the translation in TG, V, 244-5. Cf. ibid., 
Il, 53-4, IV, 553-4. 

4 TG, Ill, 53. 

Shahrastant, Milal (ed. M. F. Badran), 110 (from Hisham al-Fuwati [d. ca. 218/833], trans- 
lated in TG, VI, 233 [text #36]). See further Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir’at al-zamdn, I, 199; Ibn 
Abi |-Izz, Sharh al-‘aqida al-Tabawiyya, 420; Amidi, Abkar al-afkar, I, 248; Mailisi, 
Bibar, VI, 406. Cf. Abrahamoy, “The creation and duration,” 91; van Ess, “Das begrenzte 
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Even among the Muttazilites, however, this postponement of the cre- 
ation of paradise and hell was a matter of dispute, For example, Bishr 
b. al-Muttamir (d. 210/825) and Abi |-Hudhayl (d. 227/841?), both from 
Baghdad, disagreed.’ In the long run, the notion was unable to impose itself 
on a broad basis.’’ Just like theologians of later centuries generally opined 
that Adam’s and Eve’s garden was identical with the future paradise, they 
also insisted that paradise and hell, as the creeds’ phrase has it, are “already 
created.”*® The accumulated weight of tradition was, perhaps, too heavy to 
ignore. Did not the Quran promise that martyrs would enter paradise imme- 
diately after death? Had not the Prophet, during his ascension, already seen 
paradise and hell, both filled with all kinds of people?'? And were there not 
plenty of hadiths that detailed that the dead in their graves are shown para- 
dise and hell, or are even taken on a preliminary tour of them, as a foretaste 
of what awaits them after the final judgement on the Day of Resurrection?*° 
Besides, rational arguments could be marshalled. The Transoxanian preacher 
and theologian Abi |-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), for example, rea- 
soned that the present existence of paradise and hell serves the purpose of 
inspiring hope and fear; therefore, the synchronicity of this world and the 
otherworld was not nearly as pointless as Muttazilite thinkers claimed.*' 

More lastingly disputed was the question regarding whether paradise and 
hell will continue to exist forever, or whether both, or one of the two, will 
eventually come to an end. The spark that ignited this debate appears to 


6 TG, Ill, 107, IV, 552, and the text translated ibid., V, 324 (#56). In addition, Abrahamov 
names al-Jubba7 (d. 303/915) and Abi |-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044). See Abrahamov, 
“The creation and duration,” 91. 

7 A concurrent development occurs regarding the “punishment of the grave” (‘adhab al-qabr). 

Early detractors included Jahm b. Safwan and the Kharijites, and Mu'tazilites from the early 

third/ninth century such as Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. ca. 180/796) and Bishr al-Marisi (d. 218/833) 

likewise denied the reality of such a punishment, which is not mentioned in the Quran. 

However, half a century later, “the skeptics,” in Leor Halevi’s words, “had been cowed,” 

as can be seen in the example of the Muttazilite al-Shahham (d. after 257/871). See Halevi, 

Muhammad’s grave, 218. The “punishment of the grave” is affirmed as real (/aqq) in the 

anonymous Testament of Abi Hanifa (wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, written ca. middle of the third/ 

ninth century) and in the document known as al-Fiqh al-akbar II. See Wensinck, Islamic 

creeds, 59 (#18), 67 (#23). See also Ash‘ari, Maqalat, I, 127, Il, 430. 

Pazdawi, Usal al-din, 170; Iji, Mawagqif, 375; Jurjani, Sharh al-mawagif, VI, 328-9. Also the 

creeds from the third/ninth to the eighth/fourteenth centuries collected by W. Montgomery 

Watt unanimously reproduce the formula that paradise and hell are “already created” 

(makhluqa). See Watt, Islamic creeds, 31 (Ibn Hanbal), 36, 46 (al-Ash‘ari), 54 (al-Tahawi), 

60 (al-Figh al-akbar I), 66 (al-Figh al-akbar II), 71 (Ibn Abi Zayd), 82 (al-Nasafi), 88 (al-Iji). 

The single exception is the creed of al-Ghazali, which remains silent on the issue. 

This argument appears in the creed attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal. See ibid., 31 (#12). 

See Eklund, Life, 5, 7-8, with examples from the hadith collections of al-Bukhari, Ibn 

Hanbal, and Abi Dawid. 

Samarqandi, Sharh al-figh al-absat, 186; Juwayni, Irshad, 319. Cf. Abrahamov, “The cre- 

ation and duration,” 90-1. 
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have been the doctrine of Jahm b. Safwan (East Iran, d. 128/746) that both 
paradise and hell perish because both are part of God’s creation and there- 
fore finite.* In the words of the Qur’an, “everything will perish except His 
face” (Q 28:88). Jahm concluded that only God, “the First and the Last” (Q 
57:3), exists eternally outside of creation. This view had to be reconciled, of 
course, with those scriptural passages that emphasised the everlastingness of 
paradise and hell. Jahm taught that the Quranic expression “they dwell in it 
[ie., paradise] forever (khdlidina fiha, 3:15 and passim)” should be under- 
stood as a hyperbole. He also thought the finite duration of paradise and 
hell was implied in the statement that the sinners in hell remain there “as 
long” — to mean: only as long — “as the heaven and the earth” (11:107).*3 
According to a formula attributed to Jahm and his followers, God does not 
punish in the Fire (fi |-nar) but during the Fire (‘inda I-nar) - that is, as long 
as it exists.*4 

Although maligned in later times, Jahm’s view initially found a substan- 
tial number of followers.*5 The Mu'tazilite Abt |-Hudhayl leant in this direc- 
tion, although he did not go so far as to conclude that paradise and hell 
(and with them, their inhabitants) perish in the physical sense. Rather, he 
reasoned that merely the movements (bawdadith) of the dwellers in the oth- 
erworld, and with them, time, come to an end. From then on, he argued, the 
blessed and the damned remain motionless, petrified in perpetual pleasure 
or pain, in a perfectly unmoved landscape.** This is a rare and strange view 
that few supported in later centuries, whether Mu'tazilites or not.*7 Some 
poked fun at it. Hisham al-Fuwati (d. ca. 230/845), for example, imagined 
that, were Abu |-Hudhay] right, believers would be frozen with both arms 
outstretched, reaching out with their left to grab a fruit and receiving with 
their right a cup of wine, thus remaining fixated in the undignified position 
of a crucified man.** At any rate, the standard creeds and textbooks of Sunni 
theology usually assert that “paradise and hell will never disappear or cease 


» Tbn Hanbal, al-Radd ‘ala |-zanadiga wa-l-Jahmiyya, 325; Pazdawi, Usiul al-din, 171; Ibn 

Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 255. Cf. TG, Il, 505-6, IV, 552, 554. 

Ash‘arl, Maqalat, 164. See the translation in TG, V, 217 (#13). 

»4 Thus in the creed of the Hanbali popular preacher al-Barbahari (d. 329/941). See Ibn Abi 

Ya‘la, Tabaqat, Ill, 52. 1 owe this reference to Christopher Melchert. 

TG, IV, 554. 

Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 485. See the translation in TG, V, 407. See also Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 

Hadi, 255, 259. Cf. TG, Ill, 255-6; Frank, “The divine attributes,” 473-5. 

Among those who seem to have defended a version of Abi |-Hudhayl’s theory is al-Shahham 

(d. after 257/871). See TG, IV, 49. 

28 Hisham al-Fuwati’s ironical comment is reported in Khayyat, Intisar, 57. See the trans- 
lation in TG, V, 417 (#95), and the discussion ibid., III, 259. According to the creed of 
al-Barbahari (see preceding text), Hisham followed Jahm’s view on the limited duration of 
hell. Cf. Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 361, where the argument is traced back to Ibn Qutayba and 
levelled at al-Nazzam (d. ca. 230/845), who supposedly shared the view of his contemporary 
Abia |-Hudhay! on the matter. 
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to exist.”*® The Spaniard Ibn Hazm, in the fifth/eleventh century, claimed 
that this was the consensus (ijma‘) of Muslim scholars, which one had to 
accept or else risk being called an unbeliever.*° 

A renewed challenge to this dominant view came in the work of the 
Damascene scholars Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and his student Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/13 50). Both held a more narrow definition of 
ijma‘ than Ibn Hazm, considering only the consensus of the first genera- 
tions of Muslims, the salaf, to be binding. Ibn Taymiyya, as reported by Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, stated that the early Muslims were known to have 
disagreed on the matter, particularly in regard to the eternal duration of 
hell. (Paradise, they were happy to concede, continues to exist forever.) The 
second caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, as well as early authorities such as Ibn 
Mas‘id and Aba Hurayra, held the view that God eventually destroys hell 
and that punishment therein thus comes to an end.** Also, Ibn Taymiyya 
pointed out, the threat of eternal punishment is accompanied in the Quran 
by important qualifications: firstly and most importantly in Q 11:107, the 
passage, already used by Jahm, that states that sinners are in hell “as long as 
the earth and the heaven”; and secondly in Q 6:128, where the unbelievers 
are promised an infinite sojourn in hell “except as God wills.” Similar excep- 
tions, Ibn Tayimyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya observed, do not occur in 
verses that speak of the eternal joys of paradise. To the contrary, some verses, 
such as Q 11:108, emphatically underline that paradise is a “gift never cut 
off.” Finally, Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya added two theo- 
logical arguments. First, they asserted that God’s mercy precludes the idea of 
perpetual punishment. Secondly, they reasoned that everlasting chastisement 
is impossible because it contradicts God’s wise purpose (bikma): the aim of 
hell is to reform and purify the sinners, not to inflict pain. Therefore, they 
concluded, once this aim has been achieved, all inhabitants of hell will be 
moved to paradise, and hell must perish.3* 

In the centuries after Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, this 
inclusivist view of salvation, according to which everybody is eventu- 
ally saved, did not catch on among Muslim theologians. Rather, several 
refutations of their argument about “hell’s perdition” (fand’ al-ndr) were 
written.>3 A well-known rejoinder is that of the Egyptian Ash‘arite theo- 
logian Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355), who reasserted the consensus 
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3° Ibn Hazm, Maratib al-ijma‘, 267-8. 

* Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi, 259. 

3+ Tbid., 266-80. Cf. Hoover, “Islamic universalism,” 188-91; Abrahamoy, “The creation and 

duration,” 96-8. 
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view affirmed by Ibn Hazm, and insisted that punishment is as much a part 
of God as His mercy.3+ Al-Subki’s critique, written in 749/1348, effectively 
sunk Ibn Taymiyya’s and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya’s project. As others have 
noted, in his last work Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, possibly under the influ- 
ence of al-Subki, reneged from the view he held earlier, briefly noting that 
unbelievers will suffer eternal punishment in hell.35 In spite of this appar- 
ent retraction, in later times there were some attempts, such as that by the 
Yemeni traditionalist Ibn al-Wazir (d. 840/1436), to declare both doctrines 
compatible with Islamic orthodoxy. This agnostic viewpoint, however, left 
important questions unanswered, for example, whether punishment in hell 
serves reform or retribution.*° 


Salvation in Sunni Theology 


Scholars writing about the history of Islamic eschatology have often 
asserted that Sunni Islam offers its adherents a supreme degree of salva- 
tion certainty.37 In this context, it is relevant to note that exegetes of the 
Quranic Adam story generally downplay Adam’s transgression and instead 
underscore his sinlessness (‘isma) as prophet; the notion that he and Eve 
bequeathed an essential human deficiency to their descendants is largely 
alien to the tradition.>* Adam’s and Eve’s expulsion from paradise, accord- 
ingly, was not seen in terms of a punishment. As Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
asserts at the beginning of his treatise on theodicy, The Key to Happiness 
(Miftah al-sa‘ada), their settling on earth was the result of divine wisdom 
(bikma). Had Adam and Eve not experienced the hardships of life on earth, 
they would not have been able fully to appreciate the glory of paradise, their 
natural destination; had they not fathered offspring on earth, there would 
have been no prophets and saints through whom God could have given 
expression to His love for His creation; had Adam’s and Eve’s progeny not 
populated the earth, God could not have manifested the full range of His 
attributes (his “beautiful names,” al-asma’ al-husna), His forgiveness and 
kindness, but also His might and awe-inspiring power; and so forth.3? 
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Further to this essentially positive view of human nature, the Sunni cer- 
tainty of salvation is supposed to result from the belief that faith by and 
large ensures paradise, a salvific optimism enhanced by the idea that repen- 
tance and good actions wipe out sins; that the punishment of Muslim sin- 
ners will only be temporary; and that, importantly, they will benefit from the 
Prophet’s intercession (shafa‘a) on their behalf. Each of the key terms in this 
summary of Sunni soteriology, however, has its own history of contestation 
in Islamic theology. The following remarks serve to sketch the contours of 
these controversies, and thereby to reassess the degree of salvation certainty 
that can plausibly be attributed to Sunni theology. 

If it ever existed at all, unconditional certitudo salutis was characteris- 
tic only of the community of believers (mu’miniin) guided by the prophet 
Muhammad and his immediate successors, the first caliphs.1° Those who 
fell on the battlefield during the charismatic early age of Islam were assured 
a place in paradise by virtue of the Qur’anic promise that those who are 
killed “in God’s way” are “not dead but alive with their Lord and provided 
for” (3:169). This promise was soon supplemented by the statement, attrib- 
uted to the Prophet, that “all those who say with a pure heart ‘There is no 
god but God’ enter paradise without being touched by hell-fire.”** However, 
in the second half of the first century of Islam, the enthusiastic conviction 
that all believing Muslims were the elect “people of paradise” (ahl al-janna) 
was called into question by two events. On the one hand, the experience of 
two disastrous civil wars (3 5-40/6 56-661 and 64-73/683-92) undermined 
the view that all Muslims were equally deserving of a joyful afterlife. On 
the other, a theological reaction set in, spearheaded by ascetically minded 
non-Arab clients (mawali) of the conquerors, particularly in the Iraqi city 
of Basra, the home of the pious renunciant Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728). 
Rather than the feeling of communal electedness, Hasan emphasised indi- 
vidual awareness of sins. Condemning the arrogance of those who took 
paradise for granted, he claimed that the Prophet had taught that “only 
those who say ‘T’ll be in hell’ are believers” while “those who say ‘Tl be in 
paradise’ go to hell.” 

With this, the so-called verses of threat (ayat al-wa‘id) of the Qur’an 
moved into focus, verses that predicted punishment in hell not only for 
the unbelievers (as in, e.g., Q 9:68), but also addressed all kinds of sin- 
ners, regardless of belief. For example, Q 4:10 states that “those who con- 
sume the property of orphans wrongfully will roast in a blaze.” Mu'tazilite 
theologians stressed that such verses had to be understood in the gen- 
eral (‘@mm) sense and must not be relativised by attributing a particular 


4° Here I follow the outlines of the development sketched by van Ess, Fehltritt, 97-108, 172-6; 
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(khass) meaning to them, for instance, by making them applicable only 
to non-Muslims. In fact, the affirmation of both the “divine promise” 
(al-wa‘d) and the “divine threat” (al-wa‘td) became one of the five key 
tenets (usil) of the Mu'tazilite school.+3 The Mu'tazilites further reasoned 
that punishment for grave sins is perpetual,++ and that grave sinners should 
not be considered as believers. However, neither should grave sinners be 
declared unbelievers; rather, they are “transgressors” (fussaq, sg. fasiq) 
against God, a position that came to be described as “the status between 
the two statuses (al-manzila bayna |-manzilatayn),” another of the five 
usul of the Mu'tazilites.+5 

It is important to stress here that theologians usually argued that pun- 
ishment in hell would be meted out only as a recompense for grave sins 
(kab@ ir, sg. Rabira), to the exclusion of minor sins (saghda’ir, sg. saghira). 
In the Qur’an (4:31), they pointed out, it is stated that “if you avoid the 
grave sins that are forbidden to you, We will acquit you of your evil deeds, 
and admit you by the gate of honour [into paradise].” Peccadillos, it was 
inferred, would be forgiven. But just how one was to conceive of grave 
sins, and how many such grave sins there were, never ceased to be a matter 
of disagreement.*° Some Muttazilites rejected the possibility of the distinc- 
tion between minor and grave sins outright.*7 Among the other theologi- 
cal schools, various definitions were traded, but these remained vague. Ibn 
‘Abbas was reported to have taught, rather tautologically, that a grave sin 
is “every sin for which God has decreed hell-fire, [His] displeasure, [His] 
curse, or punishment [on earth],”+° a formula that remained popular.#? One 
consequence of this was that the more hadiths about punishment in hell one 
was prepared to accept, the longer one’s list of grave sins became. As we 
have seen in preceding chapters, over the centuries the hadith literature on 
the topic grew to considerable proportions. 

Quantitative definitions of grave sins reflect this dynamics. While al-Tabari, 
in the fourth/tenth century, collects the opinions of those who counted three, 
four, seven, or nine sins,°° he also relates the opinion, again of Ibn ‘Abbas, that 
the grave sins are closer to seven hundred than to seven.5' Two generations 


43 EI2, s.v. al-Wa‘d wa ‘l-wa‘id, XI, 6b-7a (U. Rudolph). 

44 See the creed of al-Zamakshari (d. 538/1144) in Schmitke, Mu ‘tazilite creed, 76. See also 
Pazdawi, Usiil, 135. Cf. Gardet, Dieu, 303; Vasalou, Moral agents, 121-32. 

45 Pazdawi, Usil, 135. For Mu'tazilite and Zaydi references, see Kalisch, “Anmerkungen zu 
Jenseitsvorstellungen,” 87-104, esp. at 92. 

46 Stehly, “Un probléme,” 174. Cf. EQ, s.v. Sin, Major and Minor, V, 19a-28a (M.Q. Zaman). 

47 See Schmidtke, Theology, 228n25, quoting ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, XIV, 393. 

48 Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, V, 52. 

4° For Ibn Hanbal, see Laoust, La profession de foi, toonz. See also Ibn Hazm, Risalat 
al-talkhis, 90; Ghazali, Ipya’, IV, 24; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, Il, 66; Dhahabi, Kaba’ir, 8. 

8° Tabart, Jami‘ al-bayan, V, 48-52. 

Ibid., V, 52. 
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later, Aba Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) lists seventeen grave sins.5* Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064) breaks off an incomplete list at thirty-nine.»3 In later centuries, 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/13 48), in what remains a standard work on the topic, enu- 
merates seventy-five,*4 and Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 974/1567) ups the ante 
to 467.55 This trend is paralleled, and indeed counteracted, by a proliferation 
of ways to expiate grave sins. After all, God was supposed to have stated, in 
a divine saying, that “for every [sinful] act, there is an expiatory act (kaffara, 
pl. kaffarat).”>° Alongside the increase in grave sins, a casuistry of the kaffarat 
developed that significantly softened the damnatory impact of grave sins.°7 
Some traditions that circulated to this effect express a kind of carte blanche 
mentality. For example, in a tradition extolling the expiatory efficacy of per- 
forming the hajj, one reads that “whoever circumambulates this House [the 
Kaaba] seven times, prays two prostration cycles behind Abraham’s Station 
and drinks from the water of Zamzam, his sins will be forgiven, however 
numerous they may be.”5* According to another hadith, forty grave sins could 
be expiated by carrying the bier in a funeral procession.*? 

Such extravagant promises, however, were met with regular disapproval. 
Late Medieval critics thought the hadith about carrying the funeral bier 
to be forged (mawdi‘). Ibn Hajar al-Haythami denied that the hajj could 
expiate grave sins, a view that “plunged people into despair” according to 
an observer writing a generation later.®° In fact, theologians tended to argue 
that the kaffarat, or in fact all good deeds (hasanat), could only atone for 
minor sins, but not grave sins.** 


3 Makkti, Out al-qulub, tr. Gramlich, III, 215-24. Al-Makki is followed in this by al-Ghazali, 
TIhya’, IV, 25-6. 

33 Ibn Hazm, Risalat al-talkhis, 89-90. 

54 Dhahabi, Kaba’ir. 

55 Ibn Hajar al-Haythami, Zawajir. 

6 Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-tawhid 50 (b. dhikr al-nabi [eulogy] wa-riwayatihi ‘an rabbih), IV, 460; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 457, 467, 504: li-kulli ‘amal kaffara. 

57 See, e.g., the extended discussion of the kaffara for gihar in Mawardi, Hawi, XXII, 353-450. 
Al-Mawardi discusses, inter alia, the kind of slave that one may or may not manumit, the 
appropriate times of the year for expiatory fasting, and the kind of food that one may or 
may not distribute when choosing to feed sixty of the poor. He devotes similarly extended 
discussions to the kaffara for homicide (ibid., XVI, 308-17) and the kaffara for false oaths 
(ibid., XIX, 353-401). 

58 See Katz, “Hajj,” 129, quoting Sakhawi, Maqa@sid, 417. Also Gardet notes that “according to 
certain Muslim traditions,” grave sins may be wiped out by actions such as the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, or participation in jihad. See Gardet, Dieu, 310. 

9 Suyati, La’ali, Il, 405. 

6° For Ibn Hajar’s view, see Ibn ‘Abidin, Hashiya, II, 623. For ‘Ali al-Qart’s (d. 1014/1606) com- 

ment, see Hanafi, Irshad, 322. Both sources are quoted in Katz, “The hajj,” 106. 

See Pazdawi, Usil, 147. This was the view of some Muttazilites, including Ja‘far b. Mubashshir 

(d. 234/849) and al-Zamakhshari. See TG, IV, 64; Ibrahim, “The concept of ihbat,” 117-21. 

Cf. Mensia, “Lacte expiatoire,” 126, 133, 139. 
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In the theologians’ view, the only efficient mechanism to make amends 
for grave sins was the act of “turning back” (tawba), that is, repentance in 
the forum internum of the individual’s consciousness. Believers may have 
felt encouraged by the fact that, as they read in the Qur'an (4:48), “God 
does not forgive others being associated with Him; but He forgives any- 
thing short of that to those whom He wishes.” From this, it was plausible to 
infer that all sins could be forgiven, to the exception of polytheism (shirk). 
Repentance remained, in principle, the most promising strategy to earn such 
forgiveness.°? Opinions only differed with regard to the question whether 
God had to forgive grave sinners after their repentance (this was the posi- 
tion of the Muttazilites)** or whether it remained theoretically possible for 
Him not to do so (the position of the Ash‘arites and Maturidites).° 

Muslim theologians also acknowledged, however, that true repentance is 
not achieved easily.°° What counts, they maintained, is the context in which 
repentance occurs. While in some hadiths, a lenient position is taken, and 
some authors had a rather permissive view of the issue,°’ most thought 
repentance (and by the same token, conversion to Islam) right before death 
to be invalid, as in the case of Pharaoh who, chasing the Israelites across 
the Red Sea, declared his belief in God only “when the drowning overtook 
him” (Q 10:90; cf. 4:18).°° In addition, repentance, it was asserted, has to 
be sincere (nasih, cf. Q 66:8) and must include the clear determination not 
to lapse, qualities that the scrupulously pious would never claim lightheart- 
edly.*? According to some, repentance also differed according to the kind of 
sin committed: the graver the sin, the more demanding the requirements for 
atonement.” Finally, Muslim theologians emphasised that repentance is a 


& Some held that also (intentional) murder was unforgivable, a view that found confirmation 
in the Qur'an (4:93) and in the hadith that “God may forgive all sins, except when someone 
dies as an unbeliever or kills a believer intentionally.” See Aba Dawid, Sunan, k. al-fitan 6 
(b. fi ta‘zim qatl al-mu’min), Il, 505; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 240. Cf. TG, Il, 112-3. 

6 On cases of public repentance, particularly that of government officials, in the high medieval 
period, see Pomerantz, “Muttazili theory in practice.” 

64 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, XIV, 337-44. 

65 Pazdawi, Usual al-din, 235. Cf. Gardet, Dieu, 308. 

For an overview, though largely focusing on Sufi and Shi‘i conceptions, see Ayoub, 

“Repentance.” Cf. TG, IV, 579-90. On the Mu'tazili doctrine of repentance, see also 

Pomerantz, “Mu'tazili theory in practice,” 476-81. 

67 See Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. al-da‘awat 98, V, 547; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 132 and passim: “God 

accepts repentance as long as the believer does not yet gurgle [in his terminal delirium] 

(ma-lam yugharghir).” Abt Talib al-Makki thought that repentance was possible until the 

moment when the soul, departing from the body, reaches one’s throat and one starts to see 

the angels. See Makki, Ozt, tr. Gramlich, If], 222. Ibn al-‘Arabi argued that Pharao was 

saved by his repentance and acceptance of Islam. See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusis al-hikam, 201. 

Al-Qari al-Harawi condemned this view. See Qari, Farr al-‘awn, quoted in TG, IV, 581. 

Cf. Ormsby, “The faith of Pharao.” 

For a conspicuous example, see Muhasibi, Abkam al-tawba. 

Ibn Hazm, Risalat al-takhlis, 133. Cf. Lange, “Ibn Hazm on sins and salvation,” 437-41. 
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mutual relationship between the individual and God:7! God must agree to 
grant (manaha) it, and He is free not to do so (again, according to all but 
the Muttazilites).7* 

What, then, of unrepentant grave sinners? Here we enter into the heart 
of Islamic soteriology. As we saw, the Mu'tazilites held that unrepentant 
Muslim sinners would be punished with perpetual hellfire, even though 
they tended to grant that the punishment of these “transgressors” would 
be lighter than that of the unbelievers.”* This struck most theologians of 
the early centuries as too radical.”* Around the fourth/tenth century, a com- 
promise emerged and found widespread acceptance among non-Muttazili 
theologians according to which “God is free to either punish whomever He 
likes from among the believing grave sinners with hell-fire and then let them 
enter paradise, or to pardon them and let them enter paradise [immediately], 
without punishing them.”’5 This middle position between certitudo salutis 
and the doctrine of perpetual punishment of grave sinners is usually con- 
nected to the theological school of the Murji’a. From here, the two domi- 
nant Sunni theological schools of the later centuries, the Ash‘arites and the 
Maturidites, took their cue. It should be stressed that the Murji’ite view of 
the Muslim grave sinner only refuses to countenance perpetual punishment 
for Muslim believers; below this threshold, however, it leaves all options 
open for the “divine threat” to become manifest. Therefore, as has been 
noted, to describe the Murji’a (or the theological schools that followed their 
lead) “as raising excessive hope for divine forgiveness ... is basically mis- 
taken,””° despite the fact that later Sunni authors retrospectively accused the 
Murji’a of laxity in the question.”” 

The emphasis in theological discussion now shifted to the question of 
how violent, how long, and how likely temporary punishment of the Muslim 
grave sinner was. The more rigorous position in this debate was that of the 
Maturidites, heirs of the Muttazilites in this regard.7* An important step 
in this direction was taken by the Central Asian theologian, Aba |]-Mu‘n 
al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114), a contemporary of al-Ghazali, who distinguished 
between a corrupt (kbabith) and a correct form of Murjrism. The former, 
he averred, was to claim that “no Muslim is ever punished for a grave sin, 


7 This is a Quranic idea. See EQ, s.v. Repentance and penance, IV, 426b-427a (U. Rubin). 

7 See TG, IV, 579-80. 

73 See Pazdawi, Usil, 135. 

74 See TG, IV, 547; Gardet, Dieu, 303. 

75 Ibn Hazm, Fisal, IV, 45. See the translation in TG, V, 47. On the emergence of the doctrine 
of temporary punishment in hell (of a group of people called jahannamiyyin), the roots 
of which the author traces back to the early second/eighth century, see Hamza, “To hell 
and back.” See also ECH, 665-6, for the oldest traces of the jahannamiyyin in the hadith 
literature. 

76 Elz, s.v. Murdji’a, VII, 607a (W. Madelung). 

77 See Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 125; Jurjani, Sharh al-mawaqif, VI, 340. 

78 See Lange, “Sins, expiation,” 160-7. 
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and that, in the same way in which a good deed is to no avail if there is no 
faith, an evil deed does not do any harm when there is faith.”’? The correct 
way of approaching the question, as another Maturidite theologian put it a 
generation later, was to stress that “the punishment for some sinful believ- 
ers is in accordance with God’s knowledge and will.”*° Later Maturidite 
authors moved from affirming the logical possibility that God will pun- 
ish Muslim grave sinners, towards stating the logical impossibility that 
He will not. There simply can be no “reneging on the divine threat” (khulf 
al-wa‘id), they reasoned. This, as the Ottoman theologian ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Ali Shaykhzadeh (d. 944/1537) explained, “would be a change (tabdil) of 
[God’s] word,” while He has stated clearly that “what I [once] said, will not 
be changed” (Q 50:29). God does not lie when He pronounces a threat.** 
The Meccan Maturidi scholar al-Qari al-Harawi (d. 1014/1605), who dedi- 
cated an epistle to the question of khulf al-wa ‘id, likewise affirmed the gen- 
eral necessity for God to punish Muslim grave sinners, while also stressing 
that He is not obliged to punish them in each case, thus drawing a line 
between himself and the Mu'tazilites, with whom he agreed in other respects 
(asserting, e.g., the ‘am character of the verses of threat).** 

Most scholarly accounts of the history of Islamic theology tend to pass 
over the doctrinal differences between Ash‘arite and Maturidite theolo- 
gians and regard them as inconsequential.*3 Such judgements seem influ- 
enced by the attempts of a sizeable group of Muslim scholars, such as 
the Egyptian Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/1370) and the Ottoman scholar, 
Abt Udhba (fl. 1125/1713), to harmonise Ash‘arite and Maturidite posi- 
tions.*+ However, in particular from the sixth/twelfth century onwards, 
Maturidism was characterised by a “distinctly rationalist flavor” that 
was aimed, inter alia, against Ash‘arite salvific optimism.*’ With regard 
to the question of the punishment of the grave sinner, there is a notable 


79 Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla, I, 766. 

8° See Watt, Islamic creeds, 82 (Abu Hafs al-Nasafi). 

8t Shaykhzadeh, Nazm, 212. 

82 Qari, Oawl, 46-7. I have not been able to see the recent study of khulf al-wa‘id by Dreher, 
Matali‘ al-nir. 

3 Goldziher argued that it was “not worth going into the petty differences of these two closely 
related doctrines.” See Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 117. Cf. the summary of this question in 
Rudolph, Maturidi, 13. 

84 Tbid., 8-1o. On the processes of harmonisation between Ash‘arite and Maturidite positions 
by Ottoman scholars in the wake of al-Subki, see Badeen, Sunnitische Theologie. 

5 Madelung, “Spread of Maturidism,” 13 4-5. Al-Ash‘ari espouses a basic voluntarism, writing 
that Muslims ought to believe that “if God wills, He punishes them [the grave sinners], and 
if He wills, He forgives them.” See Ash‘art, Ibana, 9-13 (tr. Watt, Islamic creeds, 41-7, at 44). 
Cf. the similar creed in idem, Maqalat, 290-7; Jurjani, Sharh al-Mawagqif, VI, 340. In a 
recent study of al-Ghazalt’s soteriology, Pisani stresses that mercy (rama) precedes wrath in 
al-Ghazali’s thought, and that for al-Ghazali there is salvation for all those who have hope 
including, notably, the parents of the Prophet. See Pisani, “Hors de |’Islam point de salut?” 
For a Late Medieval example of salvific optimism, see Abi ‘Udhba, Rawda, 115: “God is 
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divergence between the two schools.** The Maturidites’ scepticism with 
regard to the human capacity to achieve salvation was never as extreme 
as that of the Muttazilites, but at least some of the latters’ “pessimistic 
view of the hereafter”*” survived in their theology and continued to play a 
role in Late Medieval Sunni eschatological thought, notwithstanding the 
attempts to silence the issue.*® 

One final aspect of Sunni soteriology that deserves mention, albeit briefly, 
is the notion of intercession (shafa‘a), by which God may be persuaded to 
let people enter paradise without further reckoning. The Qur’an, as we saw 
in Chapter 1, does not allocate the power of intercession to Muhammad 
in unequivocal terms; in fact, on the whole, it does not seem to favour the 
idea.*? In the hadith, by contrast, this power is explicitly granted. In a var- 
iant of the hadith quoted in the preceding text, Muhammad is made to say 
that “my intercession is for all those who testify with a pure heart that there 
is no god but God.”°° More specifically, in apparent reaction against those 
who predicted punishment for Muslim grave sinners, another hadith states 
that “my intercession is for the grave sinners from among my community.” 
The Muttazilites refused to accept these hadiths.** Faithful to their stress 
on individual accountability, they denied that the Prophet could influence 
God’s judgement of the grave sinners; at best, they suggested, he might see to 
it that the believers who are already in paradise will be moved up a rank.® 

However, the majority of Sunni theologians came to agree that the Prophet 
is in fact able to intercede on behalf of the grave sinners. Various creeds from 
the third/ninth century onwards include this belief among the core tenets 
of Islam.°+ Gradually, the scope of those with the power to practice shafa‘a 
widened. Later creeds simply speak of the possibility of the “intercession of 


generous for the sake of the servants, because He does that which is good, by abandoning 
punishment (jada fi haqq al-‘ibad bi-l-ibsan ... bi-tark al-‘iqab).” 

° See Gardet, Dieu, 304. 

See Goldziher, Richtungen, 155-69. 

Neither al-Subki’s nor Abi ‘Udhba’s treatise dedicated to the differences (ikhtilafat) between 

the Ash‘arites and the Maturidites gives much attention to the issue of khulf al-wa ‘td, prefer- 
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89 Wensinck, Muslim creed, 180-1; EQ, s.v. Intercession, I, 551a-555b (V. Hoffman). Also 
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°° Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 307, 518. 

* Tirmidht, Jami‘, k. al-qiyama 11, 1V, 625; Ibn Maja, Sunan, k. al-zuhd 37 (b. dhikr al-shafa‘a), 
Ill, 541; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 70, 82; cf. CTM, s.v. sh-f-,, Ill, 15 1b. See also Razi, Shafa‘a, 
51. Cf. Huitema, Voorspraak, 35-6. 

» They argued, e.g., that the hadith was a single-strand tradition (khabar al-wahid). See Razi, 
Shafa‘a, 51, 54-5. 

93 See the reports in Ash‘ar1, Maqalat, 474:3-5; Razi, Shafa‘a, 39; Jurjani, Sharh al-Mawaqif, 

VIL, 341. Cf. Huitema, Voorspraak, 41-2, 86-8; Hamza, “To hell and back,” 159-61; El2, 

s.v. Shafa‘a. 1. In official Islam, IX, 178b (A. J. Wensinck and D. Gimaret). 

See Watt, Islamic creeds, 31 (§ 11, Ibn Hanbal), 44 (§ 26, al-Ash‘ari), 60 (§ 25, Wasiyat Abi 
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intercessors,”®5 or attribute intercession to prophets and “the élite” (al-khass) 
in general.°* Al-Ghazali, writing towards the end of the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury, extends shafa‘a to “the prophets, then the scholars, then the martyrs, 
then the other believers, each according to his dignity and his rank in the 
sight of God.”%7 Such a broad conceptualisation opened the door to the 
notion, announced already by al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/93 5-6), that prayers of any 
believer for the deceased are efficacious in improving the dead’s chances for 
salvation.”® Here as elsewhere, however, the development was not linear. In 
particular, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), and following him, the Wahhabis, 
campaigned relentlessly against the practice of praying at the graves of saints 
(awliya’) for their intercession.*? Ibn Taymiyya granted that people appealed 
for the Prophet’s intercession while he was alive; at Resurrection, they may 
do so again. However, in the intervening period, visiting the Prophet’s grave 
in Medina and seeking his intercession is against Islam.'°° 


The Reality of the Afterlife 


Earlier in this chapter, in the discussion of the cosmological coordinates of 
the Muslim otherworld, we have observed the efforts of certain theologians 
to stress the distance, both spatial and temporal, that separates this world 
from paradise and hell. Similar concerns also applied to the modality, or 
rather, the reality, of otherworldly existence. Such concerns were motivated 
by a particular transcendentalist understanding of the nature of God. “There 
is nothing like Him,” states the Qur’an (42:11), a verse that became the shib- 
boleth of those, identified by later tradition as the “emptiers” (mu ‘attila), 
who insisted that God cannot be understood in terms derived from the 
observation of this-worldly phenomena. One of the earliest representatives 
of this view, the Iranian Jahm b. Safwan, is said to have advocated that God 
has no boundary (hadd), limit (ghaya), or end (nibaya), let alone a body or 
body parts like human beings.**! 

Anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the Qur'an, later followers of this 
line of thought taught, ought to be interpreted figuratively. For example, when 
the Quran mentions God’s hand, this should be understood as a metaphor for 
God’s generosity in distributing His bounties to the created world. Likewise, 


95 See ibid., 36 (§ 7, later Hanbalite creed) 

96 See ibid., 66 (§ 20, Fiqh akbar II), 82 (§ 19, Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi, d. 537/1142): “the 
messengers and the élite (khdass).” 

°7 Ghazali, bya’, I, 12 (tr. Watt, Islamic creeds, 78 [§ 24]). Cf. ibid., V, 153 (tr. Winter, 215). 

%*® Gardet, Dieu, 313n11. Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 170-1. 

9° Laoust, Essai, 185, 621. 

too Ibn Taymiyya, Oa’ida, 75-6. I owe this reference to Arjan Post. 

tor Frank, “The neoplatonism of Jahm ibn Safwan,” 400, 414. See also the translation of Ibn 
Hanbal’s al-Radd ‘ala |-zanadiga wa-l-Jahmiyya in TG, V, 222-3. On Jahm in general, cf. 
TG, Il, 493-507. 
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the Quranic notion that God sits ona throne carried by angels (cf. 32:4, 69:17) 
was interpreted by Jahm’s acolytes, the Jahmiyya, as indicating God’s encom- 
passing power over the universe.'°* It seems safe to project that, if the Throne’s 
corporeality could be denied, denying the corporeality of other eschatologi- 
cal phenomena, including the corporal pleasures of paradise and torments in 
hell, must have seemed a natural next step. From here, one might easily have 
inferred that bodies were not needed in the afterlife, and that resurrection was, 
in consequence, a purely spiritual affair. 

However, in the formative period of Muslim theology, the otherworld 
was never fully spiritualised. Not even the Muttazilites, who shared with 
the Jahmiyya the insistence on God’s transcendent otherness, and therefore 
the inclination towards metaphorical interpretation of the scriptural data, 
went the full distance.'?> It is true that one hears on occasion about the 
aversion or even the sarcasm with which they reacted to the sensual pic- 
ture of paradise painted in Qur’anic exegesis and in the hadiths. Al-Nazzam, 
for example, expressed a low opinion of those who took the word wayl 
in Q 83:1 (waylun li-l-mutaffifin, “Woe to the stinters!”) to refer to a val- 
ley in hell, “and then start to describe this valley.”'°* Hisham al-Fuwati 
(d. ca. 218/833) denied that virgins are deflowered in paradise.*°> “How 
strange!,” a Muttazilite of the late third/ninth century is reported to have 
exclaimed, marvelling at the idea that the inhabitants of paradise continu- 
ously eat, drink, and fornicate. “Is this not a very boring and suffocating 
state,” he maliciously inquired, “and will they not be annoyed to the point 
of throwing up?”'°* One should also note that certain Mu'tazilites refused 
to accept the existence of eschatological particulars such as the Bridge, the 
Pool in front of the entry to paradise, and the Scales on which deeds are 
weighed on the Day of Judgement.'” Like the Jahmiyya, the Muttazilites 
also denied that the inhabitants of paradise see God “by a vision of the eyes” 
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paradise, and how it is that they do not get bored of the pleasure, the food, &c.”) of the 
K. al-Muqabasat by Abt Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), and is attributed to “the theo- 
logian” (al-mutakallim) Abii Ishaq al-Nasibi, a servant (ghulam) of the Mu'tazili al-Ju‘al (d. 
299/911-2). See Tawhidi, Mugqabasat, fol. 38b, quoted in Goldziher, “Geschichte,” 3n2. Cf. 
the discussion of this passage in Rosenthal, “Reflections on love,” 249. 

to7 Dirar b. ‘Amr was the last Mu'tazilite who defended such positions “out of principle.” See 
TG, IV, 560-1. A general swipe at the deniers of the corporeality of the Balance is found in 
Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 472. 

18 The question of the vision of God is comprehensively treated in ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, IV, 
33-240. Some Muttazilites allowed a vision of God “with the heart” (bi-I-qalb), but most 
affirmed with the Jahmiyya that God cannot be seen, only mentally understood. See TG, IV, 
413-4. Cf. Gardet, Dieu, 338-49; Isutzu, Concept of belief. 
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FIGURE 10. Muhammad, during his heavenly journey, prostrates before God. From 
the Uighur Mi‘rajnama (Book of Ascension). Herat/Afghanistan, ninth/fifteenth 
century. MS Bibliothéque nationale de France Supplément Turc 190, fol. 3 6v. 


(bi-l-absar).*°> Unsurprisingly, although generally uninterested in hadith, 
they quoted the unfathomability tradition. Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), 
in his famous Mu'tazilite Qur’an commentary, cites an expanded, tellingly 
softened version: “I have prepared for my believing servants things no eye 
has seen nor any ear has heard, in excess of what I have told them about 
(balha ma atla‘tuhum ‘alayha).”*°° 

The example of al-Zamakhshari demonstrates the kind of concessions 
the Muttazilites were ready to make. Generally speaking, they did not deny 
the corporeality of paradise and hell; some even affirmed the bodily exis- 
tence of animals there (horses, gazelles, peacocks, and pheasants in paradise, 
snakes, scorpions, flies, and other vermin in hell).‘'° In sum, it may be true 


to9 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, Ill, 497 (ad 32:17). Cf. Baydawi, Anwar, II, 235. This expanded 
version, an attempt to reconcile the unfathomability tradition with the traditionist imag- 
ery of paradise and hell, is already found in the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba (X, 136), 
where, however, the addition balha ma atla‘akum is cited as an explanation provided by 
the Prophet to the hadith qudsi. At the beginning of the paradise chapter in Muslim’s Sahih 
the phrase is merged into the hadith as the very word of God. See Muslim, Sahih, k. al-janna 
3, IV, 2174. As such it also appears later in the Sufi Qur'an commentaries of Ismail Haqqi 
Bursawi and al-Aliisi, as well as the Risd@lat al-ghufran of al-Ma‘arri. See Ma‘arri, Risalat, 
224 (tr. 225). 

0 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 160; TG, Il, 53, Ill, 87, IV, 32, 555. 
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that Muttazilite thinkers were less forthcoming than others in embracing the 
descriptions of the otherworld in the Qur'an and hadith; but they generally 
conceded, as did for example Abt |-Hudhayl, that the corporeal existence 
of beings and things in the afterworld was a proposition that did not clash 
with the criteria of reason.''' The absolute transcendence of God, not that 
of paradise and hell, was what occupied the theologians. Arguably, paradise 
and hell, “crammed with images” as they were, escaped the general trend 
towards transcendentalism.'™* 

Nonetheless, the challenge of the Jahmiyya and the Muttazila was strong 
enough to propel the traditionalist majority to emphatically underscore that 
the resurrection of bodies,'*> the Bridge, the Pool, and indeed paradise and hell 
as a whole are real (baqq), as the Sunni creeds from the third/ninth century 
onwards consistently put it.''* Also the ocular vision of God was affirmed." 
The view that the systematic theologians (mutakallimiin) settled on, however, 
was that all props on the otherworldly stage are corporeal in a way that, 
in the final analysis, eludes human understanding. “The question of God’s 
sitting on the Throne is subtle,” one reads in a creed, written probably in 
the fifth/eleventh century, “it is better not to engage in discussions regarding 
this subject.”**° The ultimate reality of the eschatological phenomena, like the 
question of God’s body, remains fathomless and must, according to a famous 
Ash‘ari principle, simply be accepted bi-la kayf, “without asking how.” 

To repeat, a thorough spiritualisation of paradise and hell did not occur 
in early Muslim theology. The otherworld sketched out by the Qur'an and 
the hadith may have been too concrete to allow for this, in the same way 
that the Quranic concept of the “soul” (nafs, pl. anfus) is not exactly spiri- 
tual, for in most instances anfus simply translates as “people.” When the 


™ Jurjani, Sharh, 350:1-6. Cf. Gardet, Dieu, 314-5. 

™ See now the summary of this development by van Ess, “Zum Geleit,” from whom I borrow 
the phrase “crammed with images” (“mit Bildern vollgestellt”). 

™3 Discussions unfolded about the exact modality of resurrection, i.e., whether a “gathering of 
scattered parts” (jam‘ al-ajza’ al-mutafarriqa) would take place, or a return of a previously 
annihilated body (i‘adat al-ma‘dim). See, e.g., Juwayni, Irshad, tr. Walker, Guide, 205; 
Amidi, Abkar, IV, 267. Cf. TG, III, 255 and passim; Gardet, Dieu, 268-73. 

™ Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 293.See also Watt, Islamic creeds, 44 (§ 17, al-Ash‘ari), 52 (§ 18, al-Tahawi), 
60 (§§ 20-2, Wasiyat Abi Hanifa), 66 (§ 21, Fiqh akbar II), 71 (§23, al-Qayrawani), 77-8 
(§§ 17-21, al-Ghazalt), 82 (§ 17, al-Nasafi), 88 (§ 18, al-Iji). The characteristic phrase that 
the Bridge, Pool, and so forth are real (haqq) is not yet to be found in the creed of Anmad 
b. Hanbal, although the ocular vision of God in paradise is affirmed there. See ibid., 30-2. 
Numerous canonical hadith collections also state the paradise and hell are real (al-janna 
haqq wa-l-nar haqq). See CTM, s.v. j-n-n, I, 377a (Bukhari, Abi Dawid, Nasa’, Ibn Maja, 
Malik b. Anas). 

™s Watt, Islamic creeds, 65-6 (§ 17, Fiqh akbar II). Cf. Gilliot, “Vision de Dieu,” 244-5; ECH, 
161. Seeing God and seeing paradise, of course, are different things. In traditions affirming 
ocular vision in the afterlife, God is in paradise; in traditions denying ocular vision, He is 
beyond paradise, while paradise may still be seen. 

™ Wensinck, Muslim creed, 266 (§ 12, Fiqh akbar III). 
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Qur'an refers to nafs as the “inner person,” the word is used to designate a 
subtle but nonetheless physical part of the body.''7 This understanding was 
also dominant among Muslim theologians.'t® While Late Antique Christian 
authors, following in the footsteps of Origen, speculated about a purely 
spiritual or intellectual afterlife of the soul, the impact of such Hellenic ideas 
was less pronounced in Islam." 

This impact only came to be felt, and then only in certain corners, when 
Muslim peripatetic philosophy entered into its era of flourishing from the 
fourth/tenth century onwards."*° A different and more radical challenge to 
the dominant discourse on the corporeality of the afterlife was now mounted 
by figures such as the celebrated Avicenna (Iran, d. 428/1037). A physician 
as well as a philosopher, Avicenna championed a Neoplatonic cosmology 
centred on the notion of the intellect (‘aql, pl. ‘uqil), the highest part of 
the human soul, which connects the individual with a hierarchy of heavenly 
intellects whose apex is God, from whom the First Intellect emanates. It is 
characteristic of Avicenna’s program as a philosopher operating within the 
Islamic tradition that he clothes his ideas about the gradual perfection of the 
human intellect, which alone constitutes true felicity (sa‘ada),'** in terms of 
an ascension (mi‘raj) towards God. This allows him, notably in his Book 
of the Ascension (Mi‘rajnama), to allegorise the traditional account of the 
prophet Muhammad’s tour of the otherworld as the successful philosophical 
journey towards the highest forms of intellection.'*> Also Avicenna’s rejec- 
tion of metempsychosis, the transmigration of the soul to another body after 
death, can be interpreted as a part of his project to Islamise Neoplatonic 
philosophy, in which metempsychosis features prominently. '*3 

Avicenna’s thoughts on death and the afterlife are laid out in several of 
his works, most comprehensively in his Epistle, Written on the Feast of 
Sacrifice, on the Return (al-Risala l-adhawiyya fi |-ma‘ad). In the same way 
in which he denies that the Prophet’s ascension was corporeal,'*+ Avicenna 
denies that there is a bodily resurrection and afterlife. “True human hap- 
piness,” he writes, following Neoplatonic ideas but also developing his 
own perspective,'*> “is contrary to the soul’s existence in the body; bodily 


"7 EQ,s.v. Soul, V, 80b-84b (Th. E. Homerin); Rahman, Major themes, 112; Picken, “Tazkiyat 

al-nafs,” 106. 

Gardet, Dien, 345. 

9 TG, IV, 555. 

ne Thid. 

"1 See Stroumsa, “True felicity,” 56-7, 59-61. 

"22 Tbn Sina (= Avicenna), Mi‘rajnama, tr. Heath, Allegory, 111-43. Cf. Hughes, “Mi‘raj and the 
language of legitimation,” 172-91; Niinlist, Himmelfahrt. 

™3 See Adamson, “Correcting Plotinus,” 70-1. 

m4 Tbn Sina, Mi‘rajnama, tr. Heath, Allegory, 125. Cf. Buckley, The night journey, 89-92. 

=s Cf. Plotinus, Enneads, 339-91 (chapter IV.7: “On the immortality of the soul”), at 385 
and passim; Uthulijiya Aristatalis, 54-5, 84, 91 and passim. On Avicenna’s reception of 
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FIGURE 11. The Prophet’s ascension. From Nizami, Makhzan al-asrar (The Treasury 
of Secrets). Persia, 1076/[1665—6]. MS British Library Ad 6,613, fol. 3v. 


pleasures are not true pleasures; it would be a punishment for the soul to 
return to dwell in the body [after death].”'° Praise and blame, and therefore 
a happy or miserable afterlife, attach to the soul, not the body. According 
to the Epistle on the Return, it is not only that bodies are not needed in the 
afterlife: Avicenna squarely refuses to acknowledge that they exist at all.1*7 


Neoplatonic psychology, see Adamson, “Correcting Plotinus,” esp. 63-4, 74. On spiritual 
resurrection in Christian thought, especially Origen, and its Platonic forerunners, see Segal, 
Life after death, 572-4. 

"6 Tbn Sina, Risala, 53. On the controversy over Avicenna’s “mysticism,” see Gutas, “Avicenna’s 
Eastern (‘Oriental’) philosophy.” 

"7 For discussions of the various arguments used by Avicenna, see Jaffer, “Bodies, souls and 
resurrection,” 164-71; Michot, Destinée de l’homme, 14-8. 
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Faced with the task of reconciling this view with the evidence in Islamic 
scripture speaking of bodies in paradise and hell, Avicenna posits another 
major modification of the traditional Islamic understanding of the afterlife. 
In his view, there are two different kinds of paradise and hell, one that is 
intellectual and one that is imagined. 

According to Avicenna, there is, on the one hand, an otherworldly realm 
in which souls enter into conjunction (ittisal) with the heavenly intellects 
and experience intellectual fulfilment and happiness. This type of other- 
worldly existence is reserved for those souls who have attained intellectual 
perfection during their life on earth."** Conversely, there are the souls of 
those who, during their earthly lives, have an understanding of humankind’s 
desire for intellectual perfection but deliberately do not develop it. Having 
passed into the next world, such souls suffer an immense “pain of frustrated 
intellectual desire,” '*? because having lost their bodily senses, and thereby 
the capacity for cognition and learning, they can no longer achieve true 
(intellectual) happiness.*3° 

On the other hand, there is the sizeable group of souls of people unaware 
of the sheer possibility of intellectual perfection. This is the group of the 
“simple-minded people” (bulb), the nonphilosophical masses, those who, 
during their earthly lives, do nothing to actualise their souls’ potential 
because they do not know better." It is for this particular group that the 
descriptions of the corporeal delights and torments of the otherworld, incul- 
cated by means of the Qur'an and the hadith, retain value. People in this 
group, Avicenna appears to say, carry mental representations of a corporeal 
afterlife with them into their postmortem existence, where their souls imag- 
ine, by strength of the imaginative faculty (al-quwwa al-mutawahhima), that 
bodily experiences are taking place. The souls of virtuous “simple-minded 
people” will envision and experience the pleasures of paradise; the souls of 
wicked people will have an imaginative experience of the torments of hell. 
They will not, however, attain absolute happiness or absolute misery.*3* The 
imagery of the divine “promise and threat” (al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id) contained 
in the revealed scriptures thus continues to enjoy a function, albeit one lim- 
ited to the imagination.*33 


28 Tbn Sina, Risdla, 120-1. Avicenna actually makes room for a subcategory of “perfect souls 
that lack moral perfection” (nufus kamila ghayr munazzaha), who also partake in the 
purely spiritual felicity, but have to undergo a period of purification before they attain it. 
Cf. Davidson, Alfarabi, 111-2. 

"9 Tbid., 111. 

53° Tbn Sina, Risdla, 121:2-4. 

31 Tbid., 121:5-13. I am simplifying Avicenna’s argument here, as he foresees more nuanced 
gradations between souls that have reached intellectual perfection and those that are utterly 
clueless. 

32 Tbid., 124-5. 

33 See also Michot, Destinée de homme, esp. 190-218; Davidson, Alfarabi, 109-16; 
Marmura, “Paradise in Islamic philosophy.” 
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Avicenna’s notion of a non-material, imagined hereafter initially met with 
little success.'34 However, as we just noted, contrary to the purely disem- 
bodied, intellectualist eschatology of other Muslim philosophers (such as 
al-Farabi [d. 339/950] or Ibn Bajja/Avempace [d. 533/1139]),"35 Avicenna’s 
view left some room for the traditional picture of an embodied afterlife, and 
did not relegate this traditional imagery to the sphere of mere metaphor. 
This seems to have facilitated its survival and resurgence in the thought 
of some Late Medieval thinkers, in particular al-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191) 
and his school. Before we turn to al-Suhrawardi, however, we must note 
that Muslim theologians of the centuries following Avicenna generally 
insisted on the imperative to believe in bodily resurrection. Al-Ghazalt, in 
his Incoherence of the Philosophers (Tahdafut al-falasifa), declared those to 
be unbelievers who taught that bodies are not resurrected and not joined to 
the souls that formerly inhabited them, so as to experience bodily pleasures 
and pains.*3° It is noteworthy, however, that Avicenna’s notion of an imag- 
ined hereafter is never directly the target of criticism in the Incoherence of 
the Philosophers. In fact, in some of his other writings, al-Ghazali appears 
to adopt elements of the idea. 

In a passage in The Revivification of the Religious Sciences (Ihya’ ‘ulum 
al-din) dealing with the torture in the grave by snakes and scorpions,"” 
al-Ghazali explains that eyes are not fit to perceive the things in the “World 
of Sovereignty” (malakit), the realm in which postmortem existence unfolds. 
On the most fundamental level, he asserts, believers must simply believe that 
the snakes in the grave exist and that they bite. A more advanced under- 
standing, however, is to compare the torture in the grave to seeing a snake 
in a dream and feeling pain as a result. The dreamer, al-Ghazali reasons, 
“is truly seeing these things, which he derives from his own soul, and may 


54 On the reception history of the Risala adhawiyya, particularly in the work of Ibn Taymiyya, 
see Michot, “A Mamluk theologian’s commentary.” 

35 Cf. Marmura, “Paradise in Islamic philosophy.” Al-Farabi believed that the souls of the 
nonphilosophical masses would perish after death, although he also seems to have accepted 
a kind of collective immortality of the world intellect. His views of the afterlife are not 
free of ambivalences. See Fakhry, Al-Farabi, 11; Rudolph, “Abi Nasr al-Farabi,” 440-2. 
According to Ibn Miskawayh (d. 421/1030), the sensual view of paradise is only held by 
ignorant degenerates and uncouth commoners. It is dangerous, because it spoils people’s 
motivation for correct behaviour in this life. See Ibn Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-akhlaq, 42-3. 
Other philosophers, such as al-‘Amiri (d. 381/992), Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), and Ibn 
al-Nafis (d. 687/1288), accept that revelation describes the afterlife in corporeal terms, 
but reserve these descriptions for the rough, uncouth Muslims. For al-‘Amiri, see Rowson, 
Muslim philosopher, 167 (§ 10), 320-1. For Ibn Rushd, see Ibn Rushd, Kashf, 240-7 (tr. 
121-7). For Ibn al-Nafis, see Meyerhof and Schacht, Autodidactus, 57. 

36 Ghazalt, Tahafut, 226. Cf. idem, Faysal al-tafriqa, 191. 

37 Idem, Ibya’, V, 113-4 (tr. Winter, 139-40). 
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suffer just as much as a man awake.” 3° The most advanced understanding 
is to realise that the pain is not caused by the snake but by the venom that 
enters the body of the tortured; this venom, al-Ghazali asserts, is what sin- 
ners bring with them to the otherworld, namely, the character traits that 
condemn them to perdition (al-sifat al-mublikat).*° 

It is the second level, that of experiencing otherworldly punishment in a 
way that does not involve the outer senses, that interests us here. Al-Ghazali 
reprises and elaborates this idea in the introduction to The Alchemy of 
Happiness (Kimiya-yi sa‘adat), his Persian abridgment of The Revivification 
of the Religious Sciences. “The senses we use in this world,” he states there, 
“are incapable of grasping the pleasures of paradise; the senses pertaining to 
the otherworld are of another kind (hawass-i an jabani khud-i digar ast).”*4° 
Again, the inner sense activated in dreams offers the aptest analogy, except 
that dreamers wake up and then refer to that which they have seen as imag- 
ined (khayali). “The dead, however, remain in this state, for death has no 
end.”'+* The imagination that is at work in the otherworld, in other words, 
is more permanent than that which humans ordinarily enjoy during their 
earthly lives. All things seen in the afterlife are permanently real in this sense. 
For example, on the Day of Judgement, the world (dunya) appears in the 
form of an ugly old hag,*#* the Qur'an in that of a handsome young man, and 
Friday, the day of prayer, is seen as a beautiful bride led in procession. “On 
earth,” writes al-Ghazali, “they are not understood to have individuality, but 
in the otherworld, they do.”*43 As noted, in several places al-Ghazali stresses 
that it is best to accept the existence of such entities in the spirit of the Ash‘arite 
principle of bi-la kayf; but in a certain reading of his thought, al-Ghazali can 
be said to go beyond this agnosticism and replace it with a more substantial 
theory, one that is grounded in the concept of the imagination."4 

In al-Ghazali’s thought, the question of the reality of the otherworld is 
interwoven closely with his division of the cosmos into realms according to 
the means of perception and understanding that prevail in them. Al-Ghazali 
makes a fundamental distinction between the “World of Dominion” (mulk) 
and the “World of Sovereignty” (malakit), the sensible and the intelligible 
world, to use philosophical terminology."*5 The concept of mulk denotes the 


538 Tbid., V, 114:9-10 (tr. Winter, 140). 

39 Tbid., V, 114:21 (tr. Winter, 140). Cf. Majlisit, Bihar, VI, 449, who cites al-Ghazali approv- 
ingly on all three accounts. 

m0 Ghazali, Kimiyd, 93. 

tat Thid., 98. 

"4 Thid., 105. 

™43 Idem, Durra, 107-8. 

™44 The anonymous scholar (muhbaqgqiq) praised by Mulla Sadra in his Ta‘ligqat for preceding 

him in khayali eschatology has been identified by Landolt as no other than al-Ghazali. See 

Landolt’s introduction in Badakhchani (ed. and trans.), Paradise of submission, 247031. 

For studies of al-Ghazali’s cosmology, see Wensinck, “Ghazali’s cosmology”; Nakamura, 

“Imam Ghazali’s cosmology.” The following paragraphs are based mainly on Nakamura’s 
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physical world of the here and now, while malakit refers to the ineffable 
and everlasting otherworld, a world of pure intelligibles over which God 
presides, a realm from which originates revelation and, by the divine com- 
mand, creation as a whole. Only the realm of malakiut is fully and truly real 
(baqq), argues al-Ghazali, while the realm of mulk relates to it rather like 
the shadow relates to the body; in his phrase, it is no more than “the world 
of falsehood (zur) and delusion (ghuriir).”"4* The conceptual pair mulk/ 
malakit corresponds to the Quranic binary of dunya/akhira, in the sense 
that human beings pass into the world of malakut after death, while also 
being able to glimpse aspects of it in visions and dreams. 

It is noteworthy that in select passages of his ceuvre, al-Ghazali expands 
this basic scheme into a tripartite model, allowing for a third realm to inter- 
vene between mulk and malakit. In a commentary he adds to a passage in 
his Revivification of the Religious Sciences, he states that “the ‘World of 
Might’ (jabariit) lies between the two worlds, resembling the world of mulk 
externally but being conjoined to the world of malakit by the eternal power 
[of God].”"47 From this, one gathers that al-Ghazali posits the existence of 
a third cosmological domain. Then again, in other passages, he appears to 
say that the concept of jabariit refers to no more than a particular mode 
of apprehending the otherworld, one that is connected to the imaginative 
faculty (al-quwwa al-wahmiyya).** While the human sensory apparatus 
provides knowledge of mulk, and while the spirit and intellect aim to grasp 
the realities of malakat directly,"4? the knowledge connected to the realm of 
jabarit is of the order of “awe, fear, joy, dread, and similar feelings.” ‘°° It is a 
higher form of understanding than that provided by the external senses, one 
that engages the internal senses and the faculty of imagination in particular, 
in order to grasp the realities of the otherworld. However, it does not reach 
the level of prophetic or saintly insight into the “World of the Sovereignty.” 
Therefore, in The Alchemy of Happiness, al-Ghazali can affirm that in the 
afterlife, prophets, saints, and all “pure Muslims” (parsayan-i muslimanan) 
will be able to dispense of the imagination;'s' not unlike Avicenna’s philoso- 
phers, they will experience purely spiritual felicity. 


study. The concept of malakit, a calque on Syriac malkuta, occurs in the expression “the 
kingdom of heaven” (malakiat al-samawat) in the Qur'an (6:75, 7:185). In the thought of 
Dhi |-Nan, it denotes a realm close to God in which the spirits of the “friends of God” 
(awliya’) are free to travel. See Ebstein, “Dht |-Nin,” 584-6. 

™46 Ghazali, Arba‘in, 53-4, 56. Cf. Nakamura, “Imam Ghazali’s cosmology,” 34; Wensinck, 
“Ghazali’s cosmology,” 198. Avicenna speaks of the sensible world as the “world of corrup- 
tion and the graves.” See Avicenna, Ithbat, 89 (tr. Marmura, 119-20). 

"47 Ghazalt, Imla’, 187. Cf. the translation in Wensinck, “Ghazali’s cosmology,” 195. 

™48 Ghazalt, Imla’, 183-4. 

149 Tbid., 190. 

ts° Idem, Arba‘in, 49. 

st Idem, Kimiya, 99. 
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In consequence, it has been proposed that jabariit, for al-Ghazali, is an 
experiential, or epistemological, rather than an ontological category.*>* It is 
only in the centuries after al-Ghazali, and in particular in the so-called illumi- 
nationist (ishraqi) school of thought (as well as in the mystical thought of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, which will be dealt with in a later chapter), that the “world of imagi- 
nation” becomes a fully independent, intermediate world. The seminal thinker 
in this tradition is al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtil (d. 587/1191), the “Master of 
Illumination” (shaykh al-ishraq), a Persian-born philosopher executed in 
Aleppo on the order of the sultan Saladin (whence his sobriquet al-maqtul, 
“the killed one”).*53 Instead of speaking, like Avicenna, of a succession of 
intellects connecting God with the human soul, al-Suhrawardi envisions a 
hierarchy of lights, an idea that may have contributed to the impression that 
his thought is that of a mystic.'®4 In the highest sphere, which al-Suhrawardi 
terms jabarit (thereby reversing al-Ghazali’s sequence), resides God, the “light 
of lights” (nur al-anwar); it is filled with pure intelligibles. The intermediate 
sphere of malakiut is home to the “victorious lights” (al-anwar al-qabira) cor- 
responding roughly to Avicenna’s supralunar intellects; in it are the angels 
and postmortem souls of humans. In the sublunar world of mulk, which 
al-Suhrawardi calls “the world of bodies” (or “barriers,” barazikh), darkness 
prevails, were it not for the “regent lights” (al-anwar al-mudabbira), that is, 
the human souls, which control the “fortresses” of their bodies and are con- 
nected to the lights of the higher spheres, be it temporarily (in visions, dreams, 
ascensions, and so forth) or lastingly after death.'55 In the Suhrawardian tradi- 
tion, a certain insight into the otherworld is possible on strength of the human 
imagination. It is worth highlighting, however, that for al-Suhrawardi, like for 
Avicenna before him, the imagination is a deficient source of knowledge, the 
ideal remaining a direct communion with pure intelligibles.'»° 


"s2 Nakamura, “Imam Ghazali’s cosmology,” 46. 

83, On al-Suhrawardi’s notion of a “world of image,” see Marcotte, “Suhrawardr’s realm of the 
imaginal.” 

ts4 E.g., in his mystical work, The Niche of Lights (Mishkat al-anwar), al-Ghazali states that 

God is “the True Light” (al-nir al-haqq). See Ghazali, Mishkat, 4. Cf. Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies, 

264-348 (“Ch. IV: Symbolism of Light in Al-Ghazzali’s Writings”). The relatedness of the 

Mishkat al-anwar and al-Suhrawardi’s Hikmat al-ishraq is also noted by Davidson, Intellect, 

164, 170. Henry Corbin, however, has argued for a predominantly Zoroastrian background 

that would have given rise to a specifically “Iranian Islam” in the thought of al-Suhrawardi 

and his followers. See Corbin, Spiritual body, xiv, 12, and passim. Hossein Ziai, by con- 

trast, warns that al-Suhraward?’s thought should not be confused with the “subjective” use 

of philosophical concepts by the Sufis, seeing in al-Suhrawardi the key philosopher of late 

medieval Islam. See Elz, s.v. al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Yahya, IX, 782a-784b. 

This is a simplified summary of al-Suhrawardi’s metaphysics as one finds it in discourses 

one to three of the second part of his Hikmat al-ishraq, §§ 107-93 (tr. Walbridge, 77-123). 

A useful summary can be found in Sinai, “Kommentar,” 283-92. 

x6 In one place, al-Suhrawardi calls the imagination “an obstructing mountain between 
our souls and the world of the intellect.” See Suhrawardi, Alwah, ed. Corbin, in Oeuvres 
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At death, the “regent lights” leave their terrestrial bodies and move into the 
heavenly spheres of light.” Here, al-Suhrawardi embraces the idea, hesitat- 
ingly proposed by Avicenna,*’* that the postmortem souls of the nonphilosoph- 
ical masses become attached to celestial bodies in the hereafter, which allows 
them to activate their imagination and experience pleasure and pain. This doc- 
trine seeks to take into account that imagination is not a purely intellectual 
effort; the imaginative faculty requires a material substrate to be activated, 
whether in this world (where this substrate is the human body, and the brain 
in particular) or in the afterlife. Al-Suhrawardi states that, while the perfect 
souls (of which, as in Avicenna’s model, there are few) join themselves imme- 
diately to the pure lights of the intelligible world,*s° common people’s souls 
enter into the intermediate “world of suspended images” (‘Glam al-muthul 
al-mu‘allaqa).*©° The phrase “suspended images” refers to a category of things 
that appear in certain places, but do not exist in them in a conventional sense. 
The example al-Suhrawardi cites repeatedly is that of images in a mirror.‘ 
This, in fact, is how al-Suhrawardi pictures the reality of the eschatological 
phenomena described in Islamic scripture: they subsist externally in celestial 
bodies, which function as their “places of appearance” (mazahir, sg. mazhar). 
In this way, paradise and hell, as well as the pleasures and punishments that 
are experienced in them, are provided an ontological status more real than 
that which can be claimed for invented mental representations.‘ In one place, 
al-Suhrawardi even states that the “resurrection of bodies” (ba‘th al-ajsam) is 
made possible through the “suspended images.”*® 

The “world of suspended images” proved to be a fertile concept in the 
later centuries of Islamic thought, particularly in what came to be known as 


philosophiques, IV, 95. Cf. the discussion in van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of 
image,” 216. 

7 Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, §§ 243, 250 (tr. 148, 151). Al-Suhrawardi also appears to play 
with the idea that impure souls can be reincarnated in animals and thus remain imprisoned in 
the sublunar “world of barriers.” He relates, e.g., that some philosophers teach reincarnation 
in other terrestrial bodies and connects this to Q 32:20, according to which every time the 
sinners in hell “seek to get out of it, are returned to it.” See Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, § 
235 (tr. 144). Metempsychosis is an important topic in ishraqi philosophy, but cannot be dealt 
with here in any exhaustive fashion. Cf. Freitag, Seelenwanderung; Jambet, Mort et résurrec- 
tion, 111-49; Schmidtke, “Doctrine of transmigration”; Walbridge, Science, 141-9, 157-8. 

88 Tbn Sina, Shifa’, tr. Marmura, 356. Cf. Stroumsa, “True felicity,” 63-4. 

89 Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, § 240 (tr. 146-7). 

160 Thid., §§ 244, 250 (tr. 148-9, 151). 

rer Thid., §§ 104, 243, 247 (tr. 72-3, 148, 150). 

re: Cf, Rahman, “Dreams, imagination,” 170. More careful in this respect is Arnzen, Platonische 
Ideen, 149. 

6 Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, ed. Corbin (Oeuvres Philosophiques), I, 234. In their edi- 
tion, Ziai and Walbridge prefer to base their text on a manuscript that reads “resurrection 
of images” (ba‘th al-amthal). See Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, 150. For a discussion of 
this telling editorial choice, see the discussion in van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of 
image,” 219n128. 
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the illuminationist (ishraqi) tradition of philosophy. Al-Suhrawardt’s writ- 
ings spawned several commentaries and super-commentaries, notably those 
of al-Shahraziri (fl. late seventh/thirteenth c.) and Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi (d. 
710/1311).'° Particularly al-Shahraziri amplifies al-Suhrawardi’s notion 
of a realm of “suspended images” into that of an ontologically indepen- 
dent “world of image and the imagination” (‘Glam al-mithal wa-l-khayal), 
located as a third world between the sensible and the intelligible world.'* 
This world of image, states al-Shahraziri, has many layers, every layer 
being filled with infinite individuals. Some of these layers are “illumined, 
pleasure-bestowing, and noble”; these are “the layers of the Gardens that 
the mid-ranked of the people of paradise (al-mutawassitiin min abl al-janna) 
enjoy.” Other layers of the world of image, however, are “dark and cause 
pain”; these are “the layers of hell (jabim) in which suffer the people of 
hell.” *°¢ 

The impact of al-Suhrawardi’s eschatological ideas on Sunni kalam 
works, however, was minimal.'*” His pedigree as a peripatetic philosopher, 
who defined true bliss in purely intellectual terms, hindered a more thor- 
ough reception of his ideas. In any event, the view that became enshrined in 
the textbooks was that the phenomena of the otherworld are “real without 
further interpretation” (baqq bi-la ta’wil).'°’ The corporeality of the afterlife 
was conceived to be different from this-worldly sensible experience only in 
degree, not in kind. It was in different contexts, in Shi‘ism and Sufism, that 
Avicenna’s, and in particular al-Ghazali’s and al-Suhrawardt’s concept of an 
imaginable afterlife found more congenial audiences. It is to these two tradi- 
tions that we turn in the next two chapters. 


64 Shahraziri, Sharh; Shirazi, Sharh; idem, Risala. On the development of the commentary 
tradition on al-Suhrawardi’s ceuvre, and on his eschatological thought in particular, see now 
van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of image.” 

6s See the epistle on the topic contained in Shahrazuri, Shajara, Wl, 457-71, at 457. Cf. 
idem, Sharh, 509. Shahraziri’s key contribution in this context is discussed in van Lit, 
“Eschatology and the world of image,” 229-72. See also the forthcoming translation and 
study of this epistle by van Lit and Lange. 

66 Shahraziri, Shajara, Ill, 465. 

‘67 An important exception is the Sharh al-maqasid of al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390), a kalam 
work that reprises a key passage on the world of image from al-Shirazi’s Sharh Hikmat 
al-ishraq. See Taftazani, Sharh al-maqasid, Wl, 372. While al-Taftazani’s famous older and 
younger contemporaries, al-Iji (d. 756/13 55) and al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413) ignored the idea, 
al-Taftazani’s text, states Eric van Lit, “became one of the primary hubs for the transmission 
of the idea of a world of image,” particularly as the idea migrated to Twelver-Shi'i thought. 
See van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of image,” 305. On al-Taftazani’s eschatological 
thought, see now Wirtz, “The orthodox conception.” Wirtz also emphasises al-Taftazani’s 
indebtedness to philosophical eschatology. 

68 Jurjani, Sharh al-Mawagqif, VI, 348. 
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Otherworlds Apart: Shi‘ Visions of 
Paradise and Hell 


Having ended the preceding chapter with an examination of the eschatolog- 
ical thought of al-Suhrawardi, we begin the present chapter with the obser- 
vation that his ideas found a particularly receptive audience in Shi‘ism. Shi‘ 
thinkers, in many instances, developed al-Suhrawardi’s concept of a “world 
of suspended images” and took it to a new level, by consistently framing it 
in terms of an autonomous, and often spatially defined, “world of image” 
(‘Glam al-mithal). Most contemporary scholarship on Shi‘i teachings about 
the afterlife in fact focuses almost exclusively on the world of image, partic- 
ularly as it was developed in the thought of the so-called School of Isfahan 
(fl. eleventh/seventeenth c.) and of the Shaykhi and Babi movements of later 
centuries. However, one should not underestimate the important strands of 
traditionist, that is, hadith-based, thinking about the otherworld in Shi‘ism. 
Neither must we fail to pay attention to the eschatological doctrines of 
Shi‘ii dialectic theology (kalam). The first three sections of this chapter, then, 
survey Shii philosophical, traditionist, and kalam views of the otherworld 
as they were formulated in Imami (or Twelver Shi‘) writings. The conclud- 
ing section is devoted to the philosophical eschatology of Isma‘ilism (or 
Sevener Shi‘ism). The Shi‘i paradise and hell, it should be noted, is a topic 
so rich that it would deserve a separate book-length investigation. Here, 
we must restrict ourselves to highlighting some of its salient features. In the 
process, we shall not only review a number of Shi‘ii doctrines on the after- 
life, but also sketch the general contours of the history of Shi‘i literature on 
paradise and hell. 


The World of Image in Shi‘i Thought 


In the centuries following al-Suhrawardi, the thinkers referring back to 
him sought to elaborate and conceptually consolidate the “world of sus- 
pended images,” the world of image (‘alam al-mithal), as they came to 
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call it.t In the Shi‘i world, an illustration of this process can be found in the 
exegesis of the Quranic verse “the people of the garden today are happy 
in what occupies them” (36:55) by Mulla Sadra of Shiraz (d. 1050/1640).* 
Sadra infers from this verse that the blessed in paradise determine the 
pleasures they experience on the strength of their imagination. This, he 
maintains, is also implied by the Prophetic tradition about the market in 
paradise (siq al-janna), in which the believers freely acquire images and 
“enter into them.” Like Avicenna and al-Suhrawardi before him, Sadra 
argues that souls in the otherworld create their own paradises and hells, 
while also insisting on the existence, external to the faculty of the imagi- 
nation, of the imagined phenomena in paradise and hell. However, while 
al-Suhrawardi had speculated that the realities in paradise and hell occur 
in celestial bodies that function as their heavenly places of manifestation 
(mazahir), Sadra believed that the souls in paradise and hell need no such 
mazahir to imagine the world of image into being. According to Sadra, 
as it were, every postmortem soul creates its own world of image.’ This, 
arguably, puts the coherence of this world as a third, intersubjective world 
in doubt.° Some scholars, however, will stress that the world of image, in 
Sadra’s take, becomes “an absolute ontological one, independent of the 
soul,”’ a “different order of reality.”* 


Corbin, Spiritual body, 87. Corbin makes the ontological claim that the “creative imagina- 
tion” that he sees at work in the ‘alam al-mithal “does not construct something unreal, but 
unveils the hidden reality.” See Corbin, Spiritual body, 12 and passim. For a “delocalised” 
(and deontologised) interpretation of al-Suhrawardi’s cosmology, akin to Nakamura’s identi- 
fication of al-Ghazali’s terms mulk, malakit, and jabarit with epistemological categories, see 
now van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of image,” 201-2. 

On Mulla Sadra’s eschatological thought, see Corbin, En islam iranien, IV, 84-115; Morris, 
Wisdom, 76-85; Rahman, Philosophy, 247-62; Jambet, Mort; Rustom, “Psychology”; idem, 
Triumph, chs. 6 and 7 (on soteriology). See now also Kutubi, Mulla Sadra and eschatology; 
Landolt, “Being-towards-resurrection.” 

Sadra, Tafsir, V, 189-92. On the market in paradise, cf. the preceding text, p. 153. 

Ibid., V, 201-2. Corbin refers to this ability as the “eschatological function of the creative 
imagination.” See Corbin, En Islam iranien, IV, 106-15. 

For a succinct statement of this position, see Principle #10 announced at the beginning of 
the chapter on bodily return in Sadra’s Four Principles (Al-Asfar al-arba‘a), translated in 
Landolt, “Being-towards-resurrection.” Landolt reads Sadra’s “response” to al-Suhrawardi 
as a “critique rather than a confirmation of an eschatology that ends up in a purely imaginal 
world.” See ibid. 

See van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of image,” 249, quoting Sadra, Ta‘ligat, Il, 530; 
idem, Mabda’, 545; idem, Shawahid, 268. 

Rahman, Philosophy of Sadra, 261. Cf. Jambet, Mort et résurrection, 186. 

Rustom, “Psychology,” 12. Here, I can only summarise Sadra’s complex doctrine of para- 
dise and hell, for which one should also consult his al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad and al-Hikma 
al-‘arshiyya (particularly Part II.C §§ to-17 [tr. 215-58]), alongside the works of Corbin, 
Jambet, Landolt, Rustom, and others. 
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Other Shi‘i authors talk about the world of image as a separate continent, 
called Harqalya. The name Harqalyd is already used by al-Suhrawardi, who 
leans on earlier Islamic mythical geographies that speak of an eighth climate 
(iqlim), situated beyond the seven climates in the vicinity of the mountain of 
Qaf, which marks the boundary of the known world.’ Hirqalya becomes 
a pivotal concept in the thought of Ahmad al-Ahsai (d. 1241/1826), a 
Shi‘ scholar from al-Bahrayn who was active in Iraq and Persia, where he 
emerged as the eponymous leader of the theological-mystical school that 
is known as Shaykhism. Hirqaly4, in al-Ahsa’’s system, denotes the inter- 
world (or barzakh) between the visible, material world and the abstract 
world of intelligibles.*° According to al-Ahsa’, the spirits of the inhabitants 
of paradise and hell, both of which are located in Hirqalya, possess a spe- 
cial kind of body that is neither material nor immaterial. 

Al-Ahsa’ illustrates this idea with the following comparison. Silica and 
potash are opaque substances; however, when they are liquified and fused, 
they become transparent glass. A similar process of purification happens 
to human beings after death: their terrestrial, corruptible bodies of flesh 
disappear due to natural decay; however, an invisible “body of spiritual 
flesh” survives.’ The human spirit, in the meantime, leaves the body; it is 
only reunited with the “body of spiritual flesh” on the day of resurrection, 
when together they enter paradise and hell in Harqalya.‘* The ascension of 
the prophet Muhammad to Harqalya, al-Ahsa’ contends, took place in his 
“body of spiritual flesh.” Rising up through the higher spheres, he gradually 
shed the elements of his terrestrial body and continued the journey in his 
subtle, “Hiarqalyian” body. However, he did not ascend in his spirit alone. 


9 Al-Suhrawardi names the cities Jabalaq, Jabaras, and Hirgalya among the “wondrous cit- 
ies” of the “eighth climate.” See Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, § 273 (tr. Walbridge, 160). Cf. 
Muaatil, Tafsir, IV, 476 (ad Q 73:9, from Ibn ‘Abbas); Yaqit, Mu ‘jam, I, 90-1. See also the 
anonymous Ilkhanid Mi‘rajnama (tr. Gruber, 72-3), where the Prophet visits the two cities 
at the end of his night journey. Al-Suhrawardi’s commentator al-Sharaziri explains that the 
cities of Jabalaq and Jabaras in the world of image have “a thousand gates and uncountable 
creatures in it,” and that “the world of image is parallel to the ever-moving world of sense.” 
See Shahraziri, Sharh, 554. Cf. the translation in van Lit, “Eschatology and the world of 
image,” 253-4. Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi (d. 710/1311) states that the world of image is “the 
world of the subtle bodies, which alone are able to rise to heaven.” See Shirazi, Sharh Hikmat 
al-ishraq, § 273, tr. Corbin, Spiritual body, 127. 

'© Corbin, Spiritual body, 191-7, translating Ahsa’i, Jawami‘ al-kalim, 1/3, 8-10 [= pp. 153-4] 

(ninth risala). On al-Ahsa’’s conception of a world of image, see also Lawson, “Shaykh 

Ahmad al-Ahsa’,” 22-9. 

Corbin, Spiritual body, 180-9, at 183, translating Ahsa’i, Sharh al-ziyara, 369-70. 

" This is a simplified summary, space not permitting a fuller discussion of al-Ahsa’i’s idea of 
the two essential and two accidental bodies (ajsad and ajsam, respectively). Cf. EI3, s.v. 
al-Ahsa’, Shaykh Ahmad (M. A. Amir-Moezzi); Elr, s.v. Ahsai, Shaikh Ahmad, I, 674-9 
(D. M. MacEoin); Encyclopaedia Islamica, s.v. al-Ahsa7 (Zeinolabedin Ebrahimi and Jawad 
Qasemi). The standard account remains Corbin, Spiritual body, 90-105. 

Ahsai, Jawami‘ al-kalim V2, pp. 144-66, question 26 (“al-Resala al-Qatifiya”). Cf. 
Buckley, Night journey, 109-111, 143, who states, incorrectly it seems to me, that al-Ahsat 
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In sum, although the many dimensions of this development deserve a 
much-fuller treatment, what we see in the eschatological thought of the fol- 
lowers of Avicenna and al-Suhrawardi up to the early modern period is a 
gradual process of ontologisation of a philosophical and spiritual concept 
of paradise and hell. The philosophers’ disembodied intellects thus become 
material, though subtle, “bodies of spiritual flesh” that populate the other- 
world; the objects and experiences in paradise and hell that for Avicenna 
were dreamlike figments of the imagination turn into properly spatial and 
corporeal phenomena that are external to the perceiving subject; the very 
concept of the imagination is reified into a special, third kind of other- 
worldly being and knowing, in between the sensible and the intelligible; 
and the world of image becomes a geomorphic continent, Hirqalya. The 
philosophical-spiritual eschatology that results from this process is an orig- 
inal system that diverts from standard theological formulations regarding 
the materiality and corporeality of the otherworld but manages, at the same 
time, to incorporate many elements of the traditional picture of paradise 
and hell. This acknowledgement of received opinion did not necessarily pro- 
tect its proponents from the attack of the traditionalists. Al-Ahsa’’s doctrine 
of the afterlife and of resurrection led to his condemnation as an unbeliever 
(takfir) by the Shii religious authorities of his day. Chased from Persia and 
Iraq, he died on the road to Mecca, finding his final resting place on the 
al-Baqi cemetery in Medina, the burial ground of the four Imams al-Hasan 
b. ‘Al, ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, Muhammad al-Bagir, and Ja‘far al-Sadiq."4 

The Shi‘i Imams, in fact, play a prominent role in al-Ahsa’’s (and also, 
Mulla Sadra’s) eschatological thought.'' Next to the paradise situated in 
the world of image, Mulla Sadra posits a higher garden, a purely intelligi- 
ble garden (janna ma‘qila) inhabited by beings free from all association 
with corporeality and possessed of true knowledge. These beings, Mulla 
Sadra says, are the “ones who are brought near” (al-muqarrabiun) men- 
tioned in the Qur’an (56:11), that is, angels, but also the revered figures of 
Shi soteriology: Muhammad, Fatima, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn.*° It 
is a truism that Shi‘ religious thought revolves around the concept of the 
Imamate. The Shi‘i Imams, descendants of the prophet Muhammad through 
his daughter Fatima and his son-in-law ‘Ali, serve as the Shi‘ites’ supreme 
spiritual guides and exemplars of pious and lawful behaviour. Moreover, in 
the person of the Mahdi, the “hidden” Imam who will return at the end of 


“maintained that it [the i‘raj] was a spiritual event.” Cf. against this perception Corbin, En 
Islam iranien, IV, 226. 

On the persecution and death of al-Ahsa’i, see ibid., IV, 227. On the significance of Medina’s 
al-Baqr cemetery in Shi‘ism, cf. Ende, “Steine des Anstofses,” 181-200. 

On Sadra, see Rizvi, Mulla Sadra and metaphysics, 130; but cf. the comment made by 
Mohammed Rustom in his review of Rizvi’s study (p. 412), casting doubt on the centrality 
of the Imams in Sadra’s eschatology. 

6 Jambet, Mort, 176-82, at 178. 
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time to restore the rightful leadership of the Prophet’s family (ahl al-bayt), 
they betoken the Shi‘ites’ future communal salvation. Accordingly, in Shi‘ 
eschatology, the Imams are placed in the highest echelons of the otherworld. 
In Shaykhi thought, the twelve Imams, the prophet Muhammad, and his 
daughter Fatima, that is, “the fourteen immaculate ones,” are elevated into 
the rank of manifestations of the divine attributes. In Corbin’s phrase, they 
are “theophanic persons.” As such, they are thought to reside above the 
intermediate world of Huirqalya, in intimate proximity to God.” 


Traditionalism and Rationalism in Shi‘i Eschatology 


Imamology and eschatology are intertwined not only in the thought of the 
theorists of the world of image, but also in Shi‘ traditionalism and rational- 
ist theology. It has been suggested that the messianic figure of the Mahdi (or 
Qaim, “Resurrector,” as he is also known) has played so dominant a role 
that paradise and hell are “almost entirely absent from Imami eschatolog- 
ical literature.”'® There may be some truth in this, but it should be noted 
that it was not before the mid-fourth/tenth century that the Imami belief in 
the apocalyptic return of the Mahdi-Imam came to dominate.*® During the 
three preceding centuries, Imami authors made regular contributions to the 
growing traditionist literature on paradise and hell. Also in later centuries, 
as we will see presently, Shii authors made ample recourse to this literature, 
or even expanded it. 

Early Shi‘i collections of eschatological hadith only occasionally con- 
vey a markedly Shii flavor. In fact, the earliest known version of the 
Prophet’s mi‘raj compiled by a Shi‘i author (around the middle of the sec- 
ond/eighth century) “contains no distinctly Shi‘i elements.”*° In the Book of 
Renunciation (K. al-Zuhd) of al-Ahwazi (d. middle of third/ninth c. [?]),** 


Se] 


Corbin, Spiritual body, 58-9; idem, En Islam iranien, IV, 207. The Qaim dwells in Hirqalya 
and will return from there (“Risalat Molla Mohammad-Hosayn Ansari” in Ahsa’t, Jawami‘ 
al-kalim 1/3, pp. 8-10 [153-4]; “Resala-ye Rashtiyya,” ibid., I/2, pp. 68-114, question 28). 
EIr, s.v. Eschatology. iii. Imami Shi‘ism (M. A. Amir-Moezzi). 

Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to Ithna-‘Ashariyya,” 521. 

See Buckley, Night journey, 303n113. This mi ‘raj is attributed to Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi 
(d. 179/795), who transmitted hadiths from the Imams Ja‘far al-Sadiq and Misa al-Kazim. 
On al-Jawaliqi, cf. van Ess, TG, I, 342-8. The text is preserved in the tafsir of ‘Alt al-Qummi 
(alive in 307/919). See Qummi, Tafsir, 369-75 (ad Q 17:1), tr. Buckley, The night journey, 
6-18. Cf. Modarressi, Tradition, I, 269. 

In the K. al-Zuhd, al-Ahwazi, a native of Kufa who lived in Qum most of his life, quotes 
directly from Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Umayr al-Azdi (d. 217/832), an influential Shii from 
Baghdad (he served as the representative [wakil] of Misa al-Kazim there) and a student of 
Hisham al-Jawaliqi (see the preceding footnote). See TG, I, 384-6. On al-Ahwazi’s K. al-Zuhd, 
cf. GAS, I, 539. Many zuhd traditions about paradise and hell can also be found in the Nahj 
al-balagha. See Nahj, 1, 71-2, 211-2, ll, 15, 75-6, 90, 131, 160 (contemptus mundi and praise 
of the otherworld), I, 67, Il, 3, Ill, 30 (paradise praised in the context of jihad). 
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FIGURE 12. Muhammad with ‘Ali, al-Husayn and al-Hasan in paradise. Punjab, 
1097/1686. From Muhammad Ibn Husam Khisifi Birjandi (d. 875/1470), 
Khawarannama. MS British Library Add. 19776, fol. 362Vv. 


Shii motifs are likewise rare. None of the traditions al-Ahwazi collects in 
his chapter on intercession (shafa‘a) mentions that the Imams are possessed 
of this power.** In the chapter on paradise and hell, however, one reads that 


» Ahwazi, Zuhd, 174-8. 
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Muhammad, ‘Ali, and the Imams up to Ja‘far al-Sadiq (from whom the tradi- 
tion is related), are invited by God on the Day of Judgement to confirm that 
they brought the true religion to their unbelieving contemporaries, many of 
whom deny this and are sent to hell.*? A degree more exuberant is a tradition 
attributed to the eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818), which declares that 
al-Hasan (d. 50/670 or 58/678) and al-Husayn (d. 61/680), the second and 
third Imam, respectively, are the “two lords of the youths of paradise (sayyida 
shabab ahl al-janna),” while their father ‘Ali b. Abi Talib is “even better than 
they (khayrun minhuma).”~4 

Several works bearing the title What Paradise and Hell are like (Sifat 
al-janna wa-l-nar) were written by Shi‘ scholars in the early third/ninth cen- 
tury.*> The work of the Kufan Said Ibn Janah, a non-Arab client (mawila) 
and resident of Baghdad who claimed to have received the text, through an 
intermediary, from Ja‘far al-Sadiq, seems to be the earliest extant example.*° 
Ibn Janah’s text makes only oblique reference to the imamate. For exam- 
ple, the angels Munkar and Nakir, when interrogating the believer in the 
grave, are reported to ask: “Who is your Prophet? And who is your leader 
(imam)?” Rather than jumping on the occasion and promptly proclaim- 
ing his allegiance to the Shii Imams (a move that becomes standard in the 


+3 [bid., 186-7. 
4 “Alt al-Rida, Musnad, #24. That al-Hasan and al-Husayn are the “leaders among the youth 
of paradise” is also affirmed in later Shi‘i sources. See, e.g., Nahj al-balagha, Ill, 32; Bahrani, 
Ma‘alim, Wl, 63, 72-4. Sunni authors also occasionally relate the notion. See Tirmidht, Jami‘, 
k. al-manaqib 30 (b. manaqib al-Hasan wa-l-Husayn), V, 656; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, II, 
3 and passim; Ibn Jubayr, Ribla, 114; Nabulust, Ahl al-janna, 18. A Sunni answer to this 
claim is the tradition in which the Prophet tells ‘Ali that Aba Bakr and ‘Umar are the “lords 
of the middle-aged people of paradise” (sayyida kubul ahl al-janna). See Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, V1, 350; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 80; Ibn Maja, Sunan, k. al-muqaddima 11, |, 
73-4 (#95); Tirmidht, Jami‘, k. al-manaqib 16 (b. ft manaqib Abi Bakr), V, 611. For a Sufi 
interpretation of this hadith, see Sulami, Masa’il, 73-4. 
In addition to the work of Sa‘td b. Janah discussed in the text, there is the K. Sifat al-janna 
wa-l-nar of Ibn al-Qaddah (fl. second half second/eighth century), a servant of the sixth 
Imam Ja‘far al-Saddiq (d. 148/765). See Najashi, Fihrist, ed. Maktabat al-Dawari, 148. Cf. 
Modarressi, Tradition, 1, 145-50. Another compiler of a treatise with this title is Hanan 
al-Sayrafi (“the moneylender”), who transmitted hadith from Ja‘far al-Sadiq and his suc- 
cessor Misa al-Kazim (d. 183/799). Fragments of this text are known from later works 
such as Ibn Babtiya’s Thawab al-a‘mal. See Modarressi, Tradition, 1, 240-42. Finally, men- 
tion should be made of the K. al-janna wa-l-nar of Abi |-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Kafi, 
an associate of the eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818). See Ibn Shahrashtb, Ma‘alim 
al-‘ulama’, 57. 
6 Al-Majlisi notes that Said b. Najah transmitted his K. Sifat al-janna wa-l-nar, as well as a 
K. Qabd rith al-mu’min wa-l-kafir, on the authority of a certain “unknown” (majhil) ‘Awf 
b. ‘Abdallah, who would have received both texts from Abi ‘Abdallah, ie., Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 
See Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 416 (with further biographical information on Ibn Najah, including 
the fact that he was said to have transmitted hadith from Misa al-Kazim and ‘Ali al-Rida). 
Ibn Najah’s text is preserved in Mufid, [khtisds, 345-65; Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 407-16. 
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following century and in later Shi‘ texts’), the believer answers that his 
“leader” and “protector” (muhaymin) is the Qur’an.** At the same time, Ibn 
Najah relates that the blessed in paradise witness festive public processions 
of the prophets Adam, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, followed 
by the crowning appearance of another, unidentified prophetic figure. Asked 
about him, the angels explain that this is “the comrade [lit. brother] of God’s 
messenger in this world and the otherworld (akhit rasiil Allah fi I-dunya 
wa-l-akhira)” — that is, ‘Ali.*° 

During the third/ninth century, then, ‘Ali and the other Imams gradually 
gain in importance in Shi‘ eschatological hadith. Writing around 269/882, 
the Mu'tazili theologian al-Khayyat accuses the Shi‘a of claiming interces- 
sory powers for the descendants of ‘Ali.3° This tendency becomes fully 
manifest in traditionist works compiled after the beginning of the period 
of occultation (ghayba) of the twelfth Imam in 260/874. Among the Shii 
authors of the fourth/tenth century, Ibn Babuya from Qum (d. 306/991) is 
particularly eloquent in respect to paradise and hell.3' In his Epistle on the 
Tenets of Faith (Risalat al-i‘tiqadat), the first comprehensive creed of Imami 
Shi‘ism, Ibn Babiya states that the prophet Muhammad and his “executors” 
(awsiya’), that is, the twelve Imams, will stand on the wall (a‘raf) between 
paradise and hell, and only those who recognise them and acknowledge 
their leadership will be allowed to enter the eternal garden.3* As Ibn Babuiya 
relates elsewhere, the Prophet, during his Ascension, saw written on the 
Throne of God that ‘Ali is his helper and brother.3} In Shi‘i versions of the 
mi‘raj that have recourse to Ibn Babiiya’s K. al-Mi‘raj, the explicit designa- 
tion by God of ‘Alf as Muhammad’s successor (khalifa) takes centre stage.3+ 


7 Kalini, Kafi, 1, 376; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 39-41, 61, and passim; Maijlisi, Bihar, VI, 377, 

404-5, 408. 

Mufid, [khtisas, 347-8; Maijlisi, Bibar, VII, 408. Cf. Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 50. 

Mufid, [khtisas, 355; Maijlisi, Bibar, VII, 413. 

3° See Hamza, “To hell and back,” 162-3. 

Ibn Babiya is, notably, the author of a work entitled The Reward and Punishment for [Good 

and Bad] Actions (Thawab al-a‘mal wa-‘igab al-a‘mal), a work that lists some two hundred 

virtuous and another eighty sinful actions, and their respective rewards and punishments in 

paradise and hell. Also his K. al-Khisal, a work on numerology, includes many eschatological 

traditions. See, e.g., Ibn Babiya, Khisal, 331 (one of the seven gates of hell is reserved for 

the Umayyads). Ibn Babiya also transmitted (and possibly, expanded) the K. Sifat al-janna 

wa-l-nar of Said b. Janah. See GAS I, 549; Al-Tihrani, Dhari‘a, V, 164. 

3+ Ibn Babtya, Risalat al-i‘tiqadat, 66 (§ 25). Cf. ibid., 63 (§ 21). A similar tradition appears in 
al-Kulayni’s al-Kdfi. See Kulayni, Kafi, k. al-hujja, b. ma‘rifat al-Imam, ed. Shams al-Din, I, 
235 (#9). See further Nahj al-balagha, Il, 40-1; Majlisi, Bibar, VIN, 507; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, 
II, 377-91. On Mulla Sadra’s esoteric interpretation of the tradition in al-Kulayni, see 
Corbin, En Islam iranien, I, 310-20. 

3 Ibn Babaya, Khisal, 189. Elsewhere it is stated that ‘Ali’s name is written on all the veils in 

paradise. See Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Ill, 51. 

Amir-Moezzi, “LImam dans le ciel,” 99-116; Buckley, Night journey, 15 5-63; TG, IV, 393. 
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FIGURE 13. A Shi‘i Judgement scene. Persian rug, ca. 1900-1930. National Museum 
van Wereldculturen Amsterdam, Coll. no. TM-3070-12. 


‘Ali now becomes the “divider” (qasim) between paradise and hell, that is, 
at Judgement, he holds the keys to paradise and hell, deciding who enters 
one or the other.?5 

With al-Shaykh al-Mufid (Baghdad, d. 413/1022), a student of Ibn 
Babiaya, Shi‘i eschatology, and Shi‘i theology in general, takes a rational- 
ist turn, approaching in many areas the teachings of the Muttazilites.3° 
Arguably, already Ibn Babiaya and the authorities he quotes had leant in 
that direction. For example, Ibn Babtya thought that Adam’s garden was 
a terrestrial garden devoid of any connection with the transcendent par- 
adise; the latter is “the garden of eternity” (jannat al-khuld), but Adam’s 


35 Hilli, Mubtadar, 69. Cf. TG, IV, 547, 594; Amir-Moezzi, “Some Remarks,” 117-8. See also 
Tusi, Mabda’, 65 (§34); Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 243, VII, 505; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 262-76; 
Kashani, Kalimat, 208-10. 

36 Madelung, “Imamism”; Halm, Schia, 62-73. 
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and Eve’s sojourn in “their” garden was not eternal.3” Like the Muttazilites, 
Ibn Babiya also denied the ocular vision of God.3* This is in line with later 
Imami theology.*? According to al-Majlisi, for example, when God mani- 
fests Himself (tajalla), the believers see only the “lights of His majesty and 
the effects of His mercy and kindness,” but not God Himself.4° Later Imami 
theologians applied reason-based arguments to eschatological doctrines. 
For example, they asserted that reason alone, irrespective of revelation, can 
show that there is perpetual reward in paradise for obedient believers.‘ 
They also stressed the importance of works in addition to correct belief. ‘Alt, 
according to a Shii tradition, was once asked whether someone who pro- 
fessed the shahada should be considered a Muslim.“What of the obligations 
due to God (fara’id Allah)?” was his curt reply.** 

Some of the Shi‘i Mu'tazilites argued for the future creation of par- 
adise and hell, though not all: Al-Shaykh al-Mufid, for example, pro- 
nounced himself against Dirar’s theory of future creation, arguing that 
people do not yet inhabit paradise, but that angels do, a view that was also 
endorsed in traditionist circles.43 The dominant Shii theologians of the 
centuries following al-Shaykh al-Mufid, men such as al-Sharif al-Murtada 
(Baghdad, d. 436/1044) and al-‘Allama al-Hilli (Tabriz, d. 726/1325), did 


37 See Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 403. Note, however, that al-Maijlisi also quotes views in support 
of the opinion that Adam’s paradise and the eschatological garden are the same. See ibid., 
VII, 406. 

38 Ibn Babtya, Creed, 30 (§ 1): The inhabitants in paradise will look at the rewards of God, not 
at Himself, despite the plain meaning of Q 75:22-3. For a later, standard Imami creed, see 
Watt, Islamic creeds, 100 (al-‘Allama al-Hilli). Cf. Madelung, “Imamism,” 19. Some extreme 
Shi‘is (ghulat) denied the existence of paradise and hell altogether, claiming instead that they 
were allegories for states of bliss and misery in this world. This was the teaching, e.g., of 
Abi Mansir al-Tjli, a companion of the fifth Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir (d. ca. 115/733). 
By contrast, Abi Mansur claimed to have ascended to heaven and to have been patted on 
his head by God. See Daftary, [sma ‘ilis, 69-70. A short creed of Ibn Babiya, contained in his 
K. Sifat al-Shi‘a, enumerates belief in the ascension, the questioning in the grave, the Pond, 
intercession, the createdness of paradise and hell, the Bridge, the Scales, (bodily) resurrec- 
tion, and reward and punishment among the tenets of Shi‘i faith. See Bahrani, Ma‘alim, II, 
70-1; Ill, 254. Cf. Majlis, Bihar, VIII, 400. 

39 On the vision of God in Shi'ism, see Amir-Moezzi, “Pre-existence of the Imam,” 44-55; 
Georges Vajda, “Le probléme,” 31-54. 

4° Majlist, Bibar, VIII, 350. Cf. ibid., VIII, 416. 

4" Schmidtke, Theologie, 234-5. 

# Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 213. 

3 Mufid, Ajwiba, 123; Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 427. Cf. TG, IV, 553. Ibn Babiiya, Creed, 73 (§ 29), 
states that paradise and hell have been created, i.e., they are coterminous with this world. 

However, the garden of Adam is not the eschatologial paradise. See ibid., 74 (§ 29). Thus 
also in a tradition attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq: “Had it [Adam’s garden] been one of the 
gardens of the otherworld, he would never have left it.” See Mawsi‘at al-Imam al-Sadiq, 
XI, 102 (quoting Kulayni, Ka@fi, Ill, 247). However, al-Maijlisi relates the opinion of the sixth 
Imam, ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818), that paradise must have been created ab initio, for other- 
wise, “where would Adam’s paradise have been?” See Majlisi, Bibar, VIIL, 363. 
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not categorically deny the corporeal particulars of the otherworld but 
tended to downplay their importance, a fact that accords with their gen- 
eral preference for reason-based (‘aq/z) theology and their distrust of the 
traditionist (zaqli) sciences.** This may also explain the dearth of Shi‘ 
traditionist literature dedicated to paradise and hell in the period from the 
fifth/eleventh to the tenth/sixteenth century. One only has to compare this 
to the continued production of such works by Sunni authors, as discussed 
in Chapters 2 and 3. When pushed, however, Shi‘i theologians vigourously 
defended the existence of physical pleasures in the afterlife. In the words 
of al-Mufid, 


there is no-one in paradise who does not enjoy food and drink and what the senses 
perceive. The claim that there are people in paradise whose joy consists in praising 
and sanctifying [God], to the exception of food and drink, leads astray from the 
religion of Islam. It is [a position] derived from the faith of the Christians, who claim 
that those who are obedient in this life become angels in paradise who do not eat, 
drink or have sexual intercourse. However, God in His book has indicated that this 
position is wrong: He stimulates people’s desire for food, drink and sexual inter- 
course [in paradise].*5 


Al-Majlist comments that not all corporeal pleasures are experienced in 
the same way, which explains the existence of different gradations of plea- 
sure in paradise. An ignoramus who is served a sweet dish by a king does 
not feel any different when served from a stall in the marketplace. The 
connoisseur, however, “he who understands a thing or two about the gran- 
deur of the ruler (‘azamat al-sultan),” derives much greater joy from the 
experience.*® 

However, there were also points on which Shi‘i theologians conspicuously 
and consistently departed from Muttazilite teachings. These differences 
concerned core tenets of their eschatology. They rejected the doctrine of 
al-wa ‘id, that is, they refused to countenance perpetual punishment of unre- 
pentant Muslim sinners — instead, they emphasised the possibility of God’s 
forgiveness in such cases;#7 as noted, they mostly taught that paradise and 


44 Halm, Schia, 86. 

45 Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 403. 

46 Thid., 404. 

7 Ibn Babiiya, Creed, 63-4 (§ 22); Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 427, 493. Cf. TG, IV, 548; Madelung, 
“Imamism,” 16, 20, 23, 37; Schmidtke, Theology, 230-1, 235-6. Among the Shi‘is only the 
Zaydis believe in perpetual punishment for Muslim sinners, and the Imams, whose function is 
defined in primarily political terms, lose their ability to intercede. See Madelung, “Imamism,” 
28. Aba |-‘Atahiya (Zaydi/Iraq, d. ca. 210/825) thought that punishment for grave sinners in 
hell is perpetual. See TG, I, 448; Kalisch, “Anmerkungen zu Jenseitsvorstellungen,” 92 (quot- 
ing Sharaft, ‘Udda, I, 313ff.). A maverick universalist position, arguing that God would 
have to forgive even the unbelievers, was taken by the Basran Shi‘i Muttazilite, Aba Sa‘td 
al-Hadri (fl. second half of third/ninth c.); his view, however, remained peripheral. See TG, 
IV, 91-25 V, 344; Crone, “Aba Sa‘d al-Hadri.” 
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FIGURE 14. The prophet Muhammad, during his heavenly journey, visits paradise. 
From Shujat Mashhadi, Mi‘rajnama (Book of Ascension). Persian lithograph dated 
1271/1854. Image courtesy of Ali Boozari. 


hell were “already created”;* and they insisted on the efficacy of the Imams’ 
intercession (i.e., on behalf of the Shi‘ites).4? Al-‘Allama al-Hilli reasoned that 
the sins committed during a lifetime are finite and that, therefore, it would be 


4 Majlist, Bibar, VIII, 318 (referring to Q 3:133: u ‘iddat li-l-muttaqin), 463; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, 
II, 205 (from Ibn Babiiya): khalq al-janna wa-l-nar is one of the tenets of faith. 

49 Ibn Babuya, Creed, 63 (§ 21); Mufid, Awa’il al-maqalat, 52 (tr. Sourdel, “UImamisme,” 28 4); 
Majlisi, Bihar, VIII, 504. Cf. Hamza, “To hell and back,” 161-4; Madelung, “Imamism,” 
27-9; TG, I, 276; McDermott, Theology, 254-5; Schmidtke, Theology, 238-9; eadem, 
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an act of injustice to inflict infinite punishment on sinners in the afterlife. It is a 
different matter, he however added, in the case of unbelief, “which is the grav- 
est of sins, equaling infinite sinning.” 5° 


The Akhbari Revival of Eschatology 


Eleventh/seventeenth-century Shi‘ism witnessed the emergence of the 
so-called Akhbari school, characterised by the renewed commitment to col- 
lecting the sayings (akbar) of the Imams and recognising them as revealed 
scripture, and the concomitant rejection of the rationalist outlook of think- 
ers in the tradition of al-Allama al-Hilli and his forerunners, who came to 
be referred to as Ustlis. While the Ustlis, who thrived under the patron- 
age of the Safavid Shahs of Persia (r. 907-113 5/1501-1722), eventually 
proved victorious in the conflict, Akhbari ideas stimulated a renaissance 
of traditionist literature. This is certainly true in the area of eschatolog- 
ical hadith. The most extensive premodern collection of Shii hadith, the 
Oceans of Lights (Bibar al-anwar) of the court theologian and inquisitor 
Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699), may be invoked here as exem- 
plifying a number of Akhbari principles, in particular the notion of a “less 
stringent application of isnad criticism,” typical of the Akhbdaris’ “attempt to 
maximise the revelatory material.”** The sixth to eighth of the 110 volumes 
of al-Majlisi’s collection are devoted to eschatology (ma‘ad), covering the 
events in the barzakh, at resurrection and judgement, and in paradise and 
hell. These three volumes surpass not only all previous Shi‘i handbooks of 
eschatological hadith, but also the Sunni compilations.‘* The section on par- 
adise and hell in the Oceans of Light is roughly one and a half times as long 
as, for example, the works of al-Qurtubi and al-Suyiati. 

Al-Majlisi, however, is not simply a collector of hadith. His survey of 
Muslim eschatology features regular discussions of a theological and even 
philosophical kind. Rather than suggesting a comparison with the works of 
al-Qurtubi and al-Suyati, this makes al-Majlisi’s approach akin to that of the 
Sunni compiler-cum-theologian Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/13 50), whose 


Theologie, 262-3. For Shi‘i traditions about the intercession of the Imams, see Majlisi, Bibar, 
VII, 500-9; Bahrani, Ma ‘Alim, Il, 187-92. 

so Hilli, Manahij, translated in Schmidtke, Theology, 235. 

5* Gleave, Scripturalist Islam, 264. As Gleave notes, al-Majlisi is claimed by both the Akhbaris 
and the Usilis as one of their own, while al-Majlist stated that he pursued a “middle way” 
between the two schools. See ibid., 44, 155, 201. Cf. Halm, Schia, 126. 

°° Majlis, Bibar, VIII, 309-417, deals with paradise, comprising Quranic verses (pp. 309-15), 
exegesis (pp. 315-42), and akhbar (pp. 342-417), culled to a large extent from Ibn Babiya’s 
works (K. al-Amali; K. al-Khisal; K. Thawab al-a‘mal) and to a lesser from al-Kulayni’s 
K. al-Kafi, but also from the K. al-Zuhd of al-Ahwazi, the K. al-Ikhtisds of al-Mufid (which 
contains the K. Sifat al-janna wa-l-nar of Ibn Janah), the Nahj al-balagha, as well as numer- 
ous Shi‘ tafsirs. For hell, see ibid., 417-96, again comprising Qur’anic verses (pp. 417-26), 
exegesis (pp. 426-59), and akhbar (pp. 460-96). 
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Urging Souls Forwards to the Lands of Happiness (Hadi |-arwah ila bilad 
al-afrah), though rigorously examining the scriptural bases for eschatological 
beliefs, frequently delves into questions of systematic theology.5> Al-Majlisi, for 
example, presents a lengthy refutation of philosophical eschatology. It is strik- 
ing that this refutation names Avicenna and al-Farabi, but not al-Suhrawardi.54 
Either al-Majlist simply chose to ignore al-Suhrawardi as a maverick, or he 
sympathised, to some degree at least, with the idea of an imaginable existence 
after death. Some passages in the Oceans of Light seem to suggest as much, 
even though al-Majlist appears to restrict the applicability of the concept to 
the period between death and resurrection, that is, the barzakh, and then only 
to certain individuals. Those who are pure in belief, asserts one tradition he 
quotes, are moved from their earthly form (baykal) to another form (sira). It 
is in this latter form that they have an experience of paradise and hell until the 
Day of Resurrection.’ Elsewhere it is stated that most people experience the 
punishment of the grave in their original physical bodies (al-ajsad al-asliyya), 
but that the souls of others attach themselves to “subtle imaginable bodies” 
(al-ajsad al-mithaliyya al-latifa) that “resemble” the original bodies. In these 
imaginable bodies, souls have the ability to fly through the air, or appear to 
relatives in visions; they are the same bodies that one inhabits in dreams.°° 
Arguably the most important contribution to Akhbari eschatologi- 
cal literature is that of Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani (d. 1107/1695 
or 6). Al-Bahrani was born in the village of al-Tabli on the main island of 
al-Bahrayn, the east Arabian coast having come under the dominion of the 
Safavids in toro/16ro. After a period of study with Akhbari masters in Iraq 
and Persia he returned to his home island and became judge and censor of 
public morals (mubtasib) there.57 Akhbarism flourished on the margin of the 
Safavid Empire more than in its centre,5* and al-Bahrani is the founder of 
one of “the many Bahrayni Akhbari networks which emerge in the [eleventh/ 
seventeenth] century.”5? Venerated after his death at a “well-known shrine” 
(mazar ma‘ritf) in al-Tabli,°° he is perhaps best remembered as the author 
of a large Akhbari commentary on the Qur’an.*' Imami historians praise 


53 Cf. the previous chapter, in which frequent recourse is had to Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya’s Hadi 
l-arwah. 

54 Majlis, Bibar, VII, 494-6. 

55 Tbid., VI, 432. 

56 Tbid., VI, 444-5. 

s7 For a biography of al-Bahrani and lists of his teachers and students, see Yusuf al-Bahrani’s 

(d. 1186/1772) Lu’lu’at al-Babrayn, 63-6. See also Elr, s.v. Bahrani, Hasem (W. Madelung). 

Halm, Schia, 125, 132. 

539 Gleave, Scripturalist Islam, 169. 

6° Bahrani, Lu’lw’at al-Babrayn, 63-4. 

st Al-Bahrani’s al-Burban fi tafsir al-Qur’an was completed in 1094/1683 and dedicated to the 
Safavid Sulayman I (r. 1077—1105/1666-94). Another tafsir, the K. al-Hadi, remains unpub- 
lished. On al-Bahrani’s tafsir, see Lawson, “Akhbari Shi approaches”; Gleave, Scripturalist 
Islam, 228-32. 
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al-Bahrani for collecting hadiths to a degree matched only by al-Majlisi, and 
for transmitting them from books that do not figure among the sources of 
the Oceans of Light, such as the K. al-Mi‘raj of Ibn Babiya.* 

Two of al-Bahrani’s collections of eschatological hadith interest us in par- 
ticular. The more extensive of the two, his Signposts of Nearness [to God] 
in the Knowledge of This Life and the Next (Ma‘alim al-zulfa fi ma‘arif 
al-nash’a al-ula wa-l-ukhra), is a summa of eschatological traditions, pub- 
lished (in its modern edition) in three large volumes and easily surpassing 
the eschatological portions of the Oceans of Light in length.® Al-Bahrani’s 
work includes numerous traditions about the topography of paradise and 
hell, the prominence of the Shi‘i Imams in the afterworld, and the state of the 
blessed and the damned, often in long versions enriched by copious narra- 
tive details. There are also many lengthy stories of a legendary and fantastic 
kind. He relates, for example, a Shi‘i version of the story of Jesus and the 
skull that differs from the Sunni version®+ in several intriguing ways. This 
time, it is not Jesus who is the hero of the story but ‘Ali, who in fact finds and 
revivifies two, rather than one, skulls. One belongs to the pre-Islamic Persian 
king Chosroe Anushirvan, who reports that God has placed him in hell 
because of his unbelief, but that the flames do not touch him because he was 
a just ruler. The other skull belongs to the evil king Parviz b. Hurmuz who 
relates his gruesome tortures at the hands of the zabaniya in hell. According 
to the story, upon hearing of ‘Ali’s wondrous conversation with the dead, 
many Zoroastrians convert to Islam.°s 

Also noteworthy, and in certain respects more remarkable, is al-Bahrant’s 
Entertainment of the Godly People and the Lighthouse of Inspection of 
the Createdness of Paradise and Hell (Nuzhat al-abrar wa-manar al-anzar 
fi khalq al-janna wa-l-nar). As al-Bahrani writes in his introduction, when 
he compiled traditions for the eighty-second chapter of his Signposts of 
Nearness, a chapter dealing “with the creation, in this world, of paradise 
and hell,” he realised he had a great deal more to say than could be fitted 
into the text. Hence he penned a separate compilation, the Entertainment of 
the Godly People, featuring 252 traditions.®° This is a work that focuses on 
the theme of the interfusion of this world and the otherworld, highlighting 
both their temporal and spatial overlaps. The text stands as a monument 
against all attempts to emphasise the ontological gap between this world 
and the otherworld. Against the philosophers, who talk about the other- 
world in terms of a realm of pure intelligibles, and against the rationalist 
theologians, who stress the aspect of God’s transcendent unfathomability, 


* See ‘Amili, A ‘yan al-shi‘a, X, 249. 

6 Bahrani, Ma‘alim. 

64 See the preceding text, pp. 116-8. 

65 Tbid., II, 100-3. 

° Idem, Nuzhat, 39. Cf. idem, Ma‘alim, Il, 253-72 (with nineteen traditions). 
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the Entertainment of the Godly People foregrounds the notion that this 
world and the otherworld are in multiple ways connected, not separate. 
Al-Bahrani quotes a tradition traced to ‘Ali, according to which “this world 
is in the otherworld (al-dunya fi l-akhira), and the otherworld encompasses 
this world (muhita bi-I-dunya).” This is not to say that they are identical. As 
the tradition continues, 


this world is ephemeral, while the otherworld is [truly] alive and stable. The likeness 
of this is someone who is sleeping. The body sleeps but the spirit does not sleep. The 
body dies but the spirit dies not. God said: The otherworld: that is truly life — did 
they but know! [Q 29:64] This world is the vestige of the otherworld (al-dunya 
rasmu I-akhira), and the otherworld is the vestige of this world. Yet this world is 
not the otherworld, and the otherworld is not this world. When the spirit leaves the 
body, each of them returns to that from which it originated and from which it was 
created. Likewise [i.e., like the spirit exists both in the body and in the otherworld], 
paradise and hell are present both in this world and in the otherworld.” 


Like body and soul are interfused, so are this world and the otherworld. 
Each leaves vestiges, or traces, in the other; each thereby becomes observ- 
able in the other. Similarly, Muhsin Fayd Kashani (d. 1091/1680), a son-in- 
law of Mulla Sadra and follower of his ontology, states that “the abode of 
existence is one; this world and the otherworld complement each other.” 

Characteristically, it is the “people of the house” (ahl al-bayt) who 
act as intermediaries between the two realms, and the first third or so of 
al-Bahrani’s work is dedicated to them. The Prophet, whose mi‘raj is taken 
as evidence for the simultaneous existence of this world and the otherworld, 
is quoted as saying: 


When I was lifted up into heaven, Gabriel took me by the hand and made me enter 
paradise, where he offered me one of its ripe dates. I ate it, and it became a sperm 
[deposited] in my tailbone (su/b). After descending to earth, I had intercourse with 
Khadija, and she became pregnant with Fatima. Fatima, therefore, is a human houri 
(hawra’ insaniyya). Whenever I long for the scent of paradise, I smell the scent of my 
daughter Fatima.®? 


According to another tradition, Fatima existed before heaven and earth were 
created, as a light attached to God’s Throne. During the Prophet’s mi‘raj, she 
was transformed into an apple and eaten by him, and then reborn in human 
form on earth.7° The idea that Fatima was conceived in paradise applies 
equally to the other “people of the house,” particularly to the Imams. The 
mother of ‘Ali, according to a story related by al-Bahrani, was miraculously 


67 Tbid., Il, 166-7, 273. 

8 Kashani, Kalimat, 165. 

69 Bahrani, Nuzhat, 40 (#1). Cf. ibid., 113-49 (##17—-30); idem, Ma ‘alim, Ill, 254-5. Also in 
Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 345. 

° Bahrani, Nuzhat, 113-4 (#17). 
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FIGURE 15. ‘Ali offers Muhammad an apple in paradise. From Shuja1 Mashhadi, 
Mi‘rajnama (Book of Ascension). Persian lithograph dated 1271/1854. Image 
courtesy of Ali Boozari. 


swallowed by the Kaaba, a wall of which opened up and closed behind her. 
Three days later, she emerged, carrying the infant ‘Alt, telling people that she 
had been eating the fruits of paradise while giving birth to her son.’ 

However, the stuff of paradise is embodied in this world not only in the 
Imams. Certain objects and tools used on earth derive from paradise:7* The 
blade of ‘Ali’s sword (the famous dhii I-fiqar) is a leaf from an otherworldly 
myrtle tree; the prophets Abraham and Joseph wore fabric tailored in par- 
adise; Moses’s staff was cut from a heavenly boxthorn bush.73 Creation is 
peppered with paradise, like scattered pearls: the Black Stone of the Kaaba 
and other precious stone, fine sorts of camels and of palm trees, or the drops 
of dew on the leaves of wild chicory.”4 In every pomegranate there is a seed 
from paradise, “and if an unbeliever eats it, God sends an angel to pick it 
out [i.e., before he can swallow it].”75 Most daringly of all, it is stated (on the 
authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq) that “God creates all believers from the earth of 
paradise (tinat al-janna), all the unbelievers from the earth of hell.”7° 

It is when quoting traditions such as the last one that al-Bahrani, in the 
second half of his work, comes close to embracing mystical ideas. In fact, 


7 Tbid., 94-5 (#13). 

7 The notion is not unique to Shi‘ hadith. See, e.g., the list of a “traditions about non-human, 
paradisiacal things that are in this world and in paradise” in Nabulust, Ab/ al-janna, 44-55, 
and 74-7 (similarly, but in regard to hell). 

73 Bahrani, Nuzhat, 227 (#85), 271-5 (##122-25), 390 (#221). 

74 Ibid., 287-9 (##13 6-8), 289 (#139), 294 (#141), 304 (#150). 

75 Ibid., 303 (#146). A version of this tradition is also found in Suyiti, Budir, 534. According 
to Majlisi, Bibar, VIII, 3 52, five are the fruit of paradise in this world: pomegranates, apples, 
quinces, grapes, and dates. 

7° Bahrani, Nuzhat, 44 (#6). 
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there are several examples of Akhbari scholars who declared themselves to 
be Sufis.77 In this context, one should recall that in certain respects Imami 
Shi‘ism is characterised by a certain affinity to Sufi traditions. One thinks, 
for example, of the insistence on the concepts of walaya, the loving devotion 
to the Imam, and of ta’wil, the “spiritual hermeneutics” used to derive the 
inner (batin) meaning of scripture.7* 


Isma‘ili Eschatology 


The concept of ta’wil, the extraction of revelation’s inner (batin) mean- 
ing, which crowns its contingent outward (zahir) meaning, is central to the 
thought of the Isma‘ili Shi‘a, the second-largest Shi‘i community after the 
Imamis. The Isma‘ilis, especially in the work of foundational thinkers of 
the tradition such as al-Sijistani (d. after 361/971) and al-Kirmani (d. after 
311/1021), wed this hermeneutical principle with cosmological speculations 
about a hierarchy of celestial intellects, and with the belief that the Prophets, 
the Imams, and their representatives on earth act as intermediaries between 
these celestial intellects and the intellects of humans. Their eschatological 
thought tends towards Neoplatonic philosophy, in fact it is at times barely 
distinguishable from it. The philosophical eschatology of the Isma‘ilis, a 
description of which concludes this chapter, can be considered a fourth 
mode of conceptualising paradise and hell in Shi‘ Islam, next to the sys- 
tems professed by the adherents of the Usali, Akhbari, and Ishraqi/Shaykhi 
schools among the Imami Shiites. 

As scholars of Isma‘ilism have noted, Isma‘ili texts about resurrection, 
judgment, paradise, and hell are as obscure as they are rare, not to mention 
the fact that Ismaili ta’wil is notoriously ambivalent and subtle, refusing to 
attribute a single meaning to verses of the Qur’'an.”? On occasion the impres- 
sion arises that Isma‘ili authors deliberately tried to obfuscate their traces.*° 
Besides being sworn to secrecy within a hierarchical system of religious lead- 
ership, they may have felt compelled to do so out of a concern for their 
safety, for it was particularly the eschatological aspects of Isma‘ili doctrine 
that elicited the most aggressive responses from their Sunni (and also Imami) 
opponents. In his polemical treatise entitled The Vices of the People of Inner 
Meaning (Fada’ib al-batiniyya), al-Ghazali declared the Ismaiilis to be guilty 
of manifest unbelief because they taught that the pleasures and punishments 


77 See Kohlberg, “Aspects of Akhbari thought,” 145-6. 

78 The semantic range of the term walaya is wide. In a sense shared by Sufis and Shiites, walaya 
expresses the loving submission of initiates to their spiritual guide. See Amir-Moezzi, “Notes 
a propos de la walaya,” 729, 735-8. On “spiritual hermeneutics” and Shi‘ism’s relationship 
to Sufism, see Nasr, “Le shi‘isme et le soufisme,” 215-33. 

79 Cf. Poonawala, “Isma‘lli ta’ wil.” 

Badakhchani, “Introduction,” 9; De Smet, “Isma‘ili-Shi‘i visions of hell,” 241-2. 
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of the hereafter are purely spiritual and not corporeal, based on an allegori- 
cal interpretation (ta’wil) of the Qur’an. Al-Ghazali also reminds his readers, 
fatally, that in the time of the Companions, such blasphemy was punishable 
by death.*t Under the patrons of al-Ghazali, the Seljuq rulers of Iraq and 
Persia, persecutions of Isma‘ilis were a common occurrence. At times, they 
escalated into mob lynchings and public burnings in pits.* 

In the course of the third/ninth century, the Isma‘ilis formed a revolu- 
tionary opposition movement to the Sunni caliphs of Baghdad, culmi- 
nating in the establishment, around the turn of the century, of an Ismaili 
countercaliphate in Ifriqiya (modern-day Tunisia), that of the Fatimids (r. 
297-5 67/909-1171). The Fatimid caliphs claimed the title of Imam, argu- 
ing that they were the direct descendants of Isma‘l (d. 138/755), the sev- 
enth Imam and son of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, and therefore the rightful heirs of the 
Imamate. It was not before the fourth/tenth century, however, that Isma‘ili 
authors laid the foundations of the mature, philosophical Isma‘ili system 
of thought, harmonising their commitment to the leadership of the Isma‘ili 
Imam (the Fatimid caliph who resided, from 358/969 onwards, in Cairo) 
with gnostic and Neoplatonic teachings, particularly as they were known 
to them in the form of the so-called Theology of Aristotle (Uthiilujiya 
Aristatalis), an Arabic paraphrase of Books 4-6 of Plotinus’s Enneads.*3 

A central role in the construction of this intellectual edifice was played by 
the eastern missionaries (dais) of the Fatimids, prominently by Aba Ya‘qub 
al-Sijistani (d. after 361/971), a da‘7 in Persia and Sijistan, who is considered 
“the major philosophical theologian of Isma‘li ShTism in the mid-fourth/ 
tenth century.” *4 Al-Sijistani squarely denies the resurrection of bodies,*5 and 
he is followed in this doctrine by prominent Ismaili thinkers of later times, 
such as the da‘7 Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. after 3 11/1021). Resurrection 
is a spiritual event. Pure souls, al-Sijistani teaches, are illuminated at the end 
of time by the teaching of the Qaim, the awaited messianic Imam; impure 
and dark souls, by contrast, remain imprisoned in ignorance and dark- 
ness.°° According to al-Sijistani’s Book of Wellsprings (K. al-Yanabi‘), “the 
reward in the Abode of Permanence is knowledge (‘ilm), not sensation and 


oo 


Ghazali, Fada@’ih al-batiniyya, 151-4 (tr. 267). On al-Ghazali’s involvement in the sectarian 
politics of the Seljuqs, see Mitha, Al-Ghazali, 1-27; Safi, The politics of knowledge, 105-24. 
> Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, VII, 450 (s.a. 494). Cf. Lange, Justice, 68-9. 

Daftary, Isma‘ilis, 223-5. Other Neoplatonic texts in Arabic translations influenced the 
early Isma‘ili da‘wa, such as pseudo-Ammonius and the Discourse on the Pure Good (Kalam 
fi mabd al-khayr), another pseudo-Aristotelian work based on a paraphrase of the Elements 
of Theology of Proclus, known to medieval Europe as the Liber de causis (Book of Causes). 
Cf. Halm, Reich, 262-5. 

E13, s.v. Abi Ya‘qib al-Sijistani (P. E. Walker). Cf. Walker, “Introduction,” 17. 

Sijistani, Kashf, 120 (§ 7.2.3), 122-4 (§ 7.3); idem, Magalid, 183-8. 1 thank Paul Walker for 
drawing my attention to the K. al- Magalid and Daniel de Smet for providing me with a copy 
of the passage in question. 

° Idem, Risala, 45, 48-9; idem, Iftikhar, 196-205 (b. fi ma‘rifat al-ba‘th). 
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not sensual things.” This, al-Sijistani explains, is because sensual pleasures 
(such as the feeling of satiation) are finite; they exhaust themselves and thus 
are by definition defective. This makes them incompatible with paradise. 
Knowledge, however, never lessens, it can only increase.*” 

Al-Sijistani at times intimates that those who achieve full knowledge in 
this life partake in paradise already, that before the “Great Resurrection” 
(al-qiyama al-kubra) at the end of time, certain adepts of Isma‘ilism enjoy 
a kind of proleptic resurrection and are “reborn” into an existence of pure 
spiritual bliss.** Paradise is called a garden (bustan), he declares, because 
gardens are adorned by trees, fruits, fountains, and other properties that 
cause the senses tranquility and serenity. Similarly, knowledge is a garden 
of the intellect, adorned with the Prophets — the Isma‘ilis reckon that six 
“Speaking-Prophets” (mutaqa@’) have appeared so far, that is, Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad -— and the (Isma‘ili) Imams, 
whose teachings, if properly understood, bring joy and felicity.*? Those, 
therefore, who comprehend the true, or inner, (b@tin) aspects of revelation 
as brought by the Prophets and taught by the Imams and the hierarchy of 
dignitaries serving them, already enjoy the pleasures of paradise. However, 
those who stick to the outward (zahir) meaning of revelation suffer the 
torments of hell during their earthly lives.°° After death, they may even 
undergo metempsychosis as punishment, the soul’s rebirth in another body 
or lower material form.’ 

The point is not made explicit by al-Sijistani himself;?* other Ismaili 
authors are more forthcoming. In a fourth/tenth-century Isma‘ili text, for 
example, one finds the following esoteric interpretation (ta’wil) of the 
Quranic verse 4:56 that states that “those who do not believe in Our signs” 
will be punished in the Fire and given “new skins every time their skins are 
consumed.” These new skins, it is explained, are new bodies into which the 


87 Idem, Yanabi‘, 65-7 (§§ 18-30, tr. 88-9). For al-Sijistani’s spiritual interpretation of reward 
and punishment, see idem, Iftikhar, 206-14 (b. fi ma‘rifat al-thawab wa-l-‘iqab). On 
al-Sijistani’s doctrine of paradise, as well as its continuation in the thought of al-Muayyad 
fi |-Din al-Shirazi (d. 471/1078), see now Alexandrin, “Paradise as the abode of pure 
knowledge.” 

See, e.g., Sijistani, Kashf, 123 (§ 7.4.3). 

89 Idem, Yanabi‘, 67:7-11 (§ 131, tr. 89). On the nutaqa’, see Halm, Kosmologie, 18-34. 

A sixth/twelfth-century heresiographical source, the ‘Aqa’id al-thalath wa-l-sab‘ina firqa 

(written ca. 540/1145-6) of Abi Muhammad al-Yamani, attacks the Carmathian da7 

Abi Tammam (fl. fourth/tenth c.) for having declared in his Shajarat al-din that the strict 

observance of the Shari‘a in everyday life is hell for the ordinary Muslim. See Walker, “Aba 

Tammam,” 346. 

Cf. Walker, “The doctrine of metempsychosis”; Freitag, Seelenwanderung. 

» Al-Sijistani states that after death, souls are reborn into barzakhs, which he explains to be 
bodies in which the dead await resurrection. See Sijistani, Risala, 40, 46-7. Cf. de Smet, 
“Tsmaili-Shii visions of hell,” 252-3. The forty-fourth chapter of al-Sijistani’s K. al-Maqalid 
is a refutation of the belief in metempsychosis, specifically the rebirth in animals. See Sijistani, 
Madgéalid, 200-4. Cf. Poonawala, “Al-Sijistani and his K. al-Maqalid,” 282. 
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souls of the uninitiated are reborn after death, thus continuing to suffer from 
their ignorance on earth.* This belief in metempsychosis is propounded in 
particular by the Tayyibis, a branch of the Isma‘ilis in Yemen that flourished 
there from the sixth/twelfth century onwards.** Tayyibi authors teach that 
impure souls may be reborn in darker, less noble bodies, first in those of 
blacks, Berbers, and Turks, then in those of animals, from edible ones down 
to the lowest insect, and, finally, in plants. Shortly before the advent of the 
Imam-Qaim, these plants are eaten by unbelievers and thus become a part 
of them. At Judgement, the unbelievers are punished with confinement to 
Sijjin (cf. Q 83:7), a rock in the middle of the earth, the darkest place on 
earth where matter is most dense.?5 

The Brethren of Purity ([kbwan al-Safa’), an anonymous group of phi- 
losophers from Basra (fl. probably second half of the fourth/tenth c.),°° also 
deserve mention in this context. The central concern of the Epistles of the 
Brethren of Purity (Rasa’il ikhwan al-safa), an encyclopaedic collection 
of fifty-two treatises dealing with topics in mathematics, physics, psychol- 
ogy, and metaphysics, is the soul’s happiness in the world to come.®” This is 
achieved, the Brethren maintain, by gradually purifying one’s soul from all 
attachments to material things. While the Brethren do not openly support 
the claims of the Fatimid caliph, their Epistles overlap with Isma‘ili escha- 
tological doctrines in significant respects,®* including the belief in the trans- 
migration of impure souls after death into new, earthly bodies.’? Hell, in 
their definition, is no other than the world of bodies (‘alam al-ajsam), while 
paradise is the world of spirits (‘alam al-arwal), attained by the pure souls 
when they are released from their bodies at death.*°° Resurrection (giyam) 
in fact occurs at this very moment, “when the soul rises from its grave, that 
is, from the body in which it was previously.” '* 


93 (Pseudo-)‘Abdan, Shajarat al-yaqin, 134. This work should not be attributed to ‘Abdan but 
rather, to the Carmathian d@7 in Khorasan, Abi Tammam (fl. fourth/tenth c.). See De Smet, 
“Tsma‘ili-Shii visions of hell,” 244. 

24 Elz, s.v. Tayyibiyya, X, 403a-404a (F. Daftary). 

95 De Smet, “Isma‘ili-Shi‘ii visions of hell,” 263. 

°° For a summary of discussions surrounding the dating of the Rasa’il, see de Smet, “Religidse 
Anwendung,” 533-4. 

»7 Goldziher, Richtungen, 189; Marquet, La philosophie, 383-403; Elz, s.v. Ikhwan al-Safa’, 

Ill, 1071a-1076b, at 1074a (Y. Marquet). 

The extent to which the Brethren were affiliated with or even gave rise to Isma‘ili teachings 

continues to be a point of contention among scholars. Cf. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, 234-7. 

Their influence on later Isma‘ili literature, by contrast, is beyond dispute. See Daftary, 

Isma‘ilis, 236. 

99 Ikhwan al-Safa’, Jami‘a, 176. Not all Isma‘ili thinkers espoused metempsychosis, however, 
Nasir-i Khusraw (d. after 465/1072) being an important exception. See Corbin, En Islam 
iranien, IV, 89n119. 

too Tkhwan al-Safa’, Rasa@’il, Ill, 397. 

tot Thid., Il, 398. Cf. Marquet, “Imamat, résurrection et hiérarchie”; Baffioni, “Bodily 

resurrection.” 
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It is instructive at this point to provide some further examples of Ismaili 
ta’wil of eschatological verses in the Qur’dn. “O soul at peace,” the Qur’an 
promises its audience, “return to your Lord, pleased and pleasing, enter 
among my righteous servants, enter my Paradise” (89:27-30). The ta’wil 
of this verse that one encounters in the Book of Unveiling (K. al-Kashf), an 
Ismaili text originating probably as early as the second half of the third/ninth 
century,*®* consists in a relatively straightforward act of specification: The 
“soul at peace,” the Book of Unveiling affirms, is, of course, the soul of the 
(Isma‘ili) believer; “your Lord” refers not to God but to the “Commander of 
the Faithful” ‘Ali, the pivotal figure in the early history of Shi‘ism; the “righ- 
teous servants” are the “Speaking-Prophets” and the Imams; and finally, the 
phrase “enter my Paradise” is interpreted as an invitation to submit to the 
person known as hujja (“proof”), in this instance most likely a reference to 
the awaited Imam, the Qaim.'® 

A later Isma‘ili author who provides us with a number of examples of 
ta’wil of eschatological verses is Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. 672/1274), a poly- 
math scholar and politician who served for a while at the courts of local 
Ismaili lords in Persia. The treatise in which these examples occur is called 
The Origin and the Return (al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad), a title that proved pop- 
ular among philosophically minded eschatologists of all times and places.'* 
A fairly conventional allegorisation that Tast proposes is that the four riv- 
ers of paradise mentioned in the Quran (47:15) represent four different 
types of religious knowledge. The river of water, Tusi avers, is basic religious 
knowledge acquired in sermons and through the advice given to common- 
ers; the river of milk is more refined: it corresponds to the exoteric religious 
knowledge of the educated elite; the river of honey is only for the elite of the 
elite (khass al-khawass): it equals the insight into “obscure issues” achieved 
after instruction (ta‘lim) by Isma‘ili authorities; finally, the river of wine is 


to See Velji, “Fashioning empires,” 34. The text was edited and published by Mustafa Ghalib 
in 1984. 

103 K, al-Kashf, 72. Cf. Velji, “Fashioning empires,” 76-8. 

ot The popularity, among philosophers, of the antonyms mabda’ and ma‘ad resonates 
with the fact that they occur in the Quran in a context that is appropriately abstract 
and devoid of eschatological particulars: “He is the one who originates and returns” 
(innahu huwa yubdi’u wa-yu ‘id, 85:13). The noun ma ‘ad occurs only once in the Qur'an 
(28:85). Earlier examples of works entitled al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad include an unedited 
work by al-Sijistani (see GAS, I, 575) and one by Avicenna. See Ibn Sina, al-Mabda’ 
wa-l-ma‘ad. Later contributors include Baba Afdal (d. prob. 619/1213-4), ‘Aziz-i Nasafi 
(fl. mid-seventh/thirteenth c.), Mulla Sadra and the Sufi master of Mughal India, Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhind? (d. 103 4/1624). See Baba Afdal, Javidan-nama, chs. 3 and 4 (on mabda’ 
and ma‘ad, respectively); Nasafi, Kashf al-haqa’iq (fifth epistle, fols. 290a ff.); Sadra, 
al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad; Sirhindit, Mabda’ wa-ma‘ad. Mabda’ and ma‘ad, according to 
Halm, are key terms of the Isfahan school of theosophy. See Halm, Schia, 118. One 
might also mention the K. al-Mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad of the Tayyibi author Ibn al-Walid (d. 
667/1268), in addition to numerous other works. 
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divinely inspired knowledge gained in direct communication with the higher 
intellects.‘°5 

More daring is Tisi’s explanation of Qur’an 74:30 (“Over it [hell] are 
nineteen”). The nineteen zabaniya or “administrators” (mudabbiran) of the 
“upper barzakhs,” he states, are the seven planets and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac.*°° The idea here seems to be that there is a kind of hell in the celes- 
tial sphere where impure souls, after the “Greater Resurrection,” remain 
imprisoned in bodies (which Tasi calls barzakhs), rather than experienc- 
ing salvation in a purely intellectual existence.'*” There are also the “lower 
barzakhs,” however, that is, earthly bodies inhabited by impure souls. These 
are likewise governed by nineteen evil forces, that is, the faculties that orient 
the human being towards material and sensual concerns. These include the 
five senses, but also the internal senses of fancy [wahm] and imagination 
[khbayal], among others.'°* If, Tasi writes, one is prey in one’s earthly life to 
these nineteen faculties, one will pass from this world’s prison (sijz) to the 
hell of sijjin in the next life.‘°? The Qur’anic counterparts of the zabaniya, 
the heavenly houris, are likewise the object of Tisi’s ta’wil. He affirms that 
they are the forms (suwar) in which the spiritual realities of the otherworld 
appear to the (Isma‘ili) initiate. The houris are, as it were, knowledge items 
from the beyond. The “marriage” that takes place between them and the 
believers (Q 44:54) is nothing but the believer’s cognitive assimilation of 
these knowledge items, which remain inaccessible to the exotericists and 
the enemies of the Ismaiilis (“the people of opposition,” ahl-i tadadd). For, 
as Tasi reminds us, “they [the houris] are touched neither by man nor jinn” 
AM S507 4)e° 

What these exegetical passages have in common is that they suggest that 
paradise and hell are close at hand, on account of their being spiritual real- 
ities, not otherworldly spaces pertaining to the end of time. The “people of 
[wrong] opinion” (ahl-i guman) -— a term Tisi uses to designate the detrac- 
tors of Isma‘ilism — “think that Resurrection is far away both in time and 
place ... but the people of certainty (ahl-i yaqin) know that it is near.” Does 
not the Qur’an state that “they think it is far away; we think it is near” 


tos My summary elides Tusi’s explanations in Mabda’, 74-5 (§§ 70-4, tr. 79-80) and Rawdat 
al-taslim, 151 (§ 454). Cf. al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Ta’wil al-da‘@’im, 127, for an earlier exam- 
ple of this allegorisation. 

706 In the cosmology of the early Isma‘iliyya, which builds on ancient Mesopotamian astral 
cults, nineteen angels, seven cherubs (karubiyya), and twelve “spirits” (ribaniyya) are asso- 
ciated with the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac. See Halm, Kosmologie, 
9gI-100. 

to7 That the barzakh is constituted by bodies in which impure souls are reincarnated is an idea 
that goes back to al-Suhrawardi. See Chapter 5, p. 189. 

t08 An idea also found in Sadra, Hikma, tr. Morris, 226-7. 

to9 Tasi, Mabda’, 72-3 (§§ 67-8, tr. 78-9). 

tt Thid., 81-2 (§§ 86-7, tr. 85-6). The text is also edited and translated by Berthels, “Die para- 
diesischen Jungfraun,” 274-5. 
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(70:6-7)? And did not the Prophet, Tast adds, demonstrate the proxim- 
ity and accessibility of the otherworld when he stretched out his hand and 
obtained a fruit from paradise?!" 

Here may in fact lie part of the explosive promise of Isma‘ilism, one of 
the reasons why its mission (da‘wa), through much of medieval Islamic his- 
tory, appealed to the many, particularly among the learned.'* The third/ 
ninth-century da‘7s Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan, who were active in Iraq, 
levied a special contribution from new converts, “receipt of which was 
acknowledged by the da7 with a meal of sweets supposed to have originated 
literally in Paradise, and to have been sent down by the Mahdi himself.” 
Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974), the illustrious head of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
in the second half of the fourth/tenth century, wrote that in the realm of 
batin (fi l-batin), the da‘wa is the likeness (mathal) of paradise; the word for 
paradise, janna, is derived from a root meaning “concealment” (ijtinan), and 
the da‘wa is likewise a “veiled” (mastira) activity by and for the elect; the 
knowledge that is imparted by the teaching of the dais corresponds to the 
four rivers flowing in paradise.''+ Isma‘ili thought, thus, plays with the idea 
that felicity is accessible in the here and now. This felicity is made available 
through the proper understanding of secret doctrines, which are propagated 
by the da ‘is, through submission to the leadership of the Isma‘ili Imam, and 
through the belief in the appearance of the messianic Imam-Qaim. 

Much of the polemics and slander levelled at Isma‘ilis directly targets their 
notion of a realised eschatology. The most conspicuous example, at least in 
the West, is the legend of the Old Man of the Mountain, which Marco Polo, 
in the late seventh/thirteenth century, claimed to have heard from natives of 
Eastern Persia.''’ According to this legend, well known ever after to European 
writers on the Islamic Middle East, the Isma‘li militias of Persia (whom 
Polo calls the “Ashishin,” “Assassins” in the usual spelling of later times, a 
bowdlerised version of Arabic hashishiyyun, “consumers of hashish”) were 


™ Tast, Mabda’, (§ 21, tr. 58-9). The Prophet once sat with his Companions on the mountain 
of Rabab, when a pomegranate appeared above his head, dangling down from paradise. 
He grabbed it, split it open, and shared it with ‘Ali, while Aba Bakr was denied it. See 
Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Ill, 281; idem, Nuzhat, 198-9. Al-Ghazali denies that the Prophet actu- 
ally brought paradisiacal fruits down to earth; he only had a vision (kashf) of the heavenly 
grapes. See Ghazali, Kimiya, 92. According to a tradition in Muslim, Sahih, k. al-khusiif 3 
(b. ma ‘arada al-nabi fi salat al-khusiif), Il, 722, when seeing paradise and hell in the gibla 
wall of the Medina mosque, the Prophet reached out to take a fruit but failed to reach it 
(qasurat yadi ‘anhu). Cf. ECH, 17-8, 179, 315, 706. 

™™ Halm, Reich, 265. 

™ Tbid., 52. 

™4 Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, 127.1 owe the knowledge of this text, and a copy 
of the passage in question, to Jamel Velji. On the equation of the Isma‘ili da‘wa with para- 
dise, see also Lewis, “An Ismaili interpretation,” 695. On the hermeneutical principle of 
al-mathal wa-l-mamthil in Isma‘ilism, see Poonawala, “Isma‘lli ta’wil,” 212. 

"ts Hodgson, Order, 133-9; Daftary, The Assasin legends, 1-7, 95-120, and passim. 
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brainwashed and made ready for selfless service by an elaborate hoax. Their 
commander, the Old Man of the Mountain, would have built a lush, secret 
garden adjacent to his fortress, ordering that his sleeping adepts be carried 
into it. There, they would awake to the company of beautiful damsels serv- 
ing them wine and other delicacies. Transported back, after a while, into the 
real world, the Old Man would promise them a speedy return to paradise if 
they sacrificed their lives in suicide attacks carried out against the enemies of 
the Isma‘ilis.*° While this story finds no corroboration in the contemporary 
Muslim chronicles (whether Isma‘ili or not) and therefore is almost certainly 
ahistorical,"'” it cannot be said to be a baseless invention either. Rather, it 
should be regarded a hostile parody of an enduring Isma‘ili theme, that is, 
the restoration, here and now, of the “true religion” (din al-baqq), Adam’s 
primordial religion in paradise, in which there were no prohibitions or laws. 

The expectations of the early followers of the Isma‘ili imamate that the 
advent of the Mahdi was imminent, that paradise would be (re-)established 
on earth in the present, were gradually channelled by the Fatimid and later 
Ismaili rulers into more durable forms of political organisation, in which the 
coming of the Imam-Qa’im was postponed to the future. However, at inter- 
vals, the latent millenarianism of the Isma‘ilis spectacularly surged to the 
surface.''* In one dramatic instance, an Isma‘ili ruler openly declared himself 
to be the expected Imam-Qa’im who would inaugurate paradise on earth. 
This was Hasan II (r. 557-61/1162-66), a ruler of the Nizari branch of the 
Isma‘ilis in Northern Persia. In the month of ritual fasting, on 17 Ramadan 
559/8 August 1164, Hasan staged the “Great Resurrection” (al-gqiyama 
al-kubra), a solemn ceremony in front of the mountain fortress of Alamut, 
the Nizari Isma‘ilis’ stronghold and seat of government in Persia, delivering 
a public address to his followers in which he proclaimed that from now on, 
all batin knowledge would be revealed and made openly available. In this 
way, in the words of Marshal Hodgson, he had “actualized the Paradise that 
some individual Isma‘ilis had been able to approach in potentiality.” From 
now on, “men could see God directly, with their spiritual eyes, as was appro- 
priate to Paradise.”'"? In a dramatic break with the Islamic community in 


™6 Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, 1, 139-46. 

"7 The seventh/thirteenth-century historian al-Juwayni, who inspected the Isma‘ili fortress of 
Alamit shortly after its fall to the Mongols, makes no mention of a secret garden there or 
elsewhere in the Nizari-Isma‘ili realm. See Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, 18. 

8 Halm, Reich, 224; idem, Kalifen von Kairo, 282. Followers of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
(r. 386-411/996-1021), later known as the Druzes, believed that al-Hakim had ushered in 
the end of time and abrogated the Shari'a, and that the beatific vision of God was possible on 
earth because God manifested Himself in the person of the caliph. See ibid., 283-4. Another 
instance is the public restoration of the “religion of paradise” by the Isma‘ili Carmathians 
of the east coast of the Arabian peninsula in 319/931, which led to the temporary enthrone- 
ment of a beardless youth from Persia as the incarnate God. See Halm, Reich, 230-6; van 
Ess, “Sch6nheit und Macht,” 27-32. For an overview, see Hajnal, “The events of paradise.” 

™9 Hodgson, Order, 155. 
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whose midst the Nizari Isma‘ilis had tried, more or less successfully, to carve 
out an existence, Hasan II declared the Shari'a to be abrogated and thus the 
fall from paradise to be reversed, inviting his audience to join him, in broad 
daylight, to a banquet, there to break the fast, once and for all.**° The five 
obligatory prayers were abandoned. The “true prayer” (namaz-i haqiqi) that 
henceforth replaced the older “outward” ritual, was to carry God in one’s 
heart at all times."! 

The charismatic, “resurrected” community inaugurated by Hasan II did 
not last long, at least in its pure state. A mere year and half after his decla- 
ration of the Great Resurrection, Hasan II was murdered by his brother-in- 
law, an Imami Shi‘ite. Hasan’s son and successor, Nur al-Din Muhammad 
(r. §61-607/1166—1210), devoted his reign to a reformulation of his father’s 
doctrine of resurrection. The main innovation he introduced, which healed 
the rift caused by Hasan II’s premature passing and thus ensured the survival 
of Nizari identity, was that every successive Imam of the Nizaris should be 
considered an Imam-Qa’im. The beatific vision of God, the supreme pleasure 
of paradise, Nizari authors of the post-Resurrection period affirmed, occurs 
by witnessing the present and living Imam.'** This placed the Imam at the 
very heart of Isma‘ili devotion. The exaltation of the Imam, his veneration as 
the manifestation of the divine word, and thus his elevation to a position of 
cosmic importance (a quality that previously, Shi‘is had only granted to the 
Prophet and the early Imams), from then on became the hallmark of Nizari 
Isma‘ilism. 

In sum, the propensity to bring paradise (and hell) down to earth, to 
insist on the many ways in which both are or can be made present in this 
life, is a salient characteristic of the Isma‘ili tradition. However, as shown in 
the preceding text, it also applies to important strands within Shi‘i eschatol- 
ogy, more generally speaking. In this respect, the Shi‘i tradition bears simi- 
larities to certain trends within Islamic mysticism, or Sufism. For example, 
the cosmic position of the Imam — which is particularly pronounced in 
Nizari Isma‘ilism, but also present in other Shi‘i traditions — is mirrored in 
the idea of the Perfect Man (al-insan al-kamil), which occurs in the thought 
of, prominently, Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240). As previously noted, Shii theo- 
rists also share with Sufi authors an interest in ta’wil, the “decoding” of the 
data of revelation and the extraction of their “inner” (batin) meaning. The 
Ismaili distinction between a lesser and a greater resurrection recalls the Sufi 
notion of “voluntary” and “compulsory return.” Like certain Sufi thinkers, 


ve See the translations from the seventh/thirteenth-century chronicle of Rashid al-Din 
al-Juwayni and the ninth/fifteenth-century Isma‘ili text known as Haft Bab-i Abi Ishaq in 
Hodgson, Order, 148-50. 

= Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, 360. On the whole incidence of the Nizari “Great Resurrection,” see 
Jambet, La grande résurrection. 

™2 Hodgson, Order, 162-6; Daftary, The Ismda‘ilis, 363-5. 
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Shi‘ii theologians such as Ibn Najah (who related a description of paradise 
on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq) stressed that the object of the visio beati- 
fica was a vision of the divine light, or gnosis (ma‘rifa).'*3 Needless to say, 
Sufi eschatology is a wide field. Like Shi‘ism, it knows of several modes of 
interpreting the relationship between this world and the otherworld, and 
these modes of eschatological thought deserve full and systematic study. In 
the next chapter we turn, therefore, to an analysis of these Sufi modes of 
approaching paradise and hell. 


"3 Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 416. 
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The Otherworld Within: Paradise and Hell in 
Islamic Mysticism 


Asceticism and mysticism were part of Islam from its inception, as the 
Qur'an gives rise to a vocabulary of renunciation and religious experience. ' 
As we saw in Chapter 1, the Qur'an is a text pregnant with eschatological 
ideas, which it frames in terms that, if not fully mystical, are conducive 
towards conceiving this world and the otherworld as a unity, rather than as 
ontologically separate realms. In the gradual unfolding of what later came 
to be referred to by the umbrella term Sufism (tasawwuf), the relationship 
between this world and the otherworld occupied centre stage. One should 
note at the outset, however, that there is a remarkable historical diversity 
of Sufi attitudes towards the otherworld. By charting a typology of these 
attitudes, this chapter seeks to trace how the Sufis’ conceptualisations of the 
otherworld reflected and reinforced their understandings of human existence 
and of the moral and spiritual status of the present world. Concomitantly, 
this chapter examines how Sufi thinkers described the nature, function, and 
ultimate value of the otherworld. What, in Sufi thought, is the relevance 
of belief in the two otherworldly abodes, and how is one to picture them? 
What constitutes felicity in paradise and misery in hell?* 


Fear and Longing in Early Sufism 


In the collections of sayings attributed to the renunciants and mystics of 
the formative period of Sufism (third-sixth/ninth-twelfth centuries), one 
can identify four noticeable attitudes towards paradise and hell: fear of 
the otherworld; hope and longing for the otherworld; and dismissal of the 


" Massignon, Essai, 139; Nwyia, Exégése, 24. 

> Overviews of Sufi eschatology are rare in the secondary literature, but see El-Saleh, Vie future, 
91-120; Chittick, “Muslim eschatology”; idem, “Eschatology in Islamic thought,” 238-57. 
For a recent study of Sufi teachings about paradise and hell in works of tafsir of the classical 
period, see now Coppens, “Seeing God,” ch. 1. 
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otherworld, of which there is a cold (or “sober”) and a hot (or “intoxi- 
cated”) variant. These four basic attitudes do not follow upon one another 
in a neat chronological order. Rather, they overlap, sometimes even within 
the thought of a single individual. While many of the fourth/tenth- and fifth/ 
eleventh-century handbooks of Sufism, such as al-Sarraj’s (d. 378/988) Book 
of Flashes (K. al-Luma‘) or al-Kalabadhi’s (d. ca. 384/994) Introduction to 
the Doctrines of the Sufi School (K. al-Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf), 
preserve traces of all four of them, they tend to privilege sober dismissal over 
other modes of experiencing the otherworld. This makes reconstruction of 
the developments of earlier times difficult and complicates attempts at peri- 
odisation. Late Medieval synthetic works of Sufism, such as Jalal al-Din 
Rumi's (d. 672/1273) great didactic poem, the Mathnawi, or the esoteric 
Quran commentary of the Ottoman scholar, Ismail Haqqi Bursawi (Bursali 
Isma‘il Hakki, d. 1137/1725), present the four different Sufi modes of expe- 
riencing the otherworld side by side, while also featuring conceptualisations 
of a more speculative, monistic kind. 

The point of departure for the renunciants and mystics of the early cen- 
turies was the idea that the hereafter is unspeakably better than this life, 
and that therefore the truly pious should focus all their attention on the 
otherworld, al-akhira. It could be claimed that this idea was anchored in 
the Qur'an, particularly in those verses with an ascetic, world-denying tinge. 
“This lower life,” the Qur'an proclaims in one verse, “is but sport and play, 
but the distant abode: that is truly life” (29:64).3 Sufi thinkers emphasised 
that the prophet Muhammad lived his life in constant awareness of what 
was to come after death. “What do I have to do with this world?” he was 
reported to have quipped.‘ Bayazid Bastami (d. 23 4/848 or 261/875) averred 
that after thinking a great deal he had come to the realisation that this world 
is a cadaver, over which it is appropriate to say four times Allabu akbar, as 
one does when someone is buried.’ This form of contemptus mundi (dhamm 
al-dunya) is regularly attributed to the renunciants (zubhad) of the first 
three centuries of Islam, but it continued to be a dominant theme also in the 
works of mystical authors of later times.° 

The zubhdad seem to have emphasised one aspect of the afterworld in par- 
ticular, namely hell. Their sayings, as they are preserved in the handbooks 
and hagiographical sources, reveal a visceral fear, an expectation that hell 
will seize them at any moment.’ They are said to have wept a great deal, and 


3 According to Goldziher’s classic exposition, world denial is a feature particularly of the 
Meccan period (to which this verse is commonly attributed), while in Medina the tone of the 
Quran becomes more pragmatic and worldly. See Goldziher, Introduction, 116. 

4 Sarraj, Luma‘ (tr. Gramlich), 166. Collectors of hadith addressing issues of renunciation 
(zuhd) often quoted this tradition. See, e.g., Ibn Hanbal, Zuhd, 29, 37, 40 (##34, 62, 71). 

5 Massignon, Essai, 276. 

® See Ritter, Meer, 34. 

7 Cf. Melchert, “Exaggerated fear,” 283-300; idem, “Locating hell,” 103, to5—8 and passim. 
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generally to have behaved as if “God’s threats only apply to them, while His 
promises are only for others.”* For example, Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), 
the most famous representative of early Islam’s renunciant movement, was 
continuously sad because he was afraid that God would cast him into hell 
“without asking much.”? Reportedly, the fixation of the zubhad on hell was 
sometimes rather extreme, to the point of putting them in physical danger. 
Several of the zuhhad of the first two centuries of Islam allegedly wept, 
fainted, or even died on the spot when passing blacksmiths working a forge, 
overwhelmed by the thought of hellfire."° ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘Abidin 
(d. ca. 95/713), whom the Shi‘ites revere as their fourth Imam, kept praying 
although his house in Medina had caught fire. When asked why he had not 
left the house to save his life, he said: “The Great Fire made me oblivious of 
this fire.”"' Less life-threatening side effects included cross-eyes. The third/ 
ninth-century Baghdad renunciant Sari al-Saqati reportedly squinted at his 
nose once every day. He explained that he did this in order to check whether 
his face had turned black, in anticipation of the charring of faces in hell.** In 
sum, zuhd and the fear of hell were considered “twins,”"> and even though 
zubd was gradually assimilated into less austere forms of contemplative life, 
a measure of this anxiety-driven outlook on the human condition survived 
into later Sufism." 

During the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, an increasing number 
of mystics seem to have settled on the opinion that not only hell but also 
paradise should form the object of pious devotion. In other words, fear 
should be accompanied by hope (raja’) and longing (shawq) for paradise. 
Al-Darani (d. 215/830), a renunciant from Iraq (?) who settled in Daraya 
near Damascus towards the end of his life,’ is on record for teaching that 
too much fear moves people towards despairing of God, which he thought 


8 Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, tr. Arberry, 38. See also Sha‘rani, Tabaq@t, I, 31-2. 

° Ritter, “Hasan al-Basri,” 15. 

to See the examples given in Melchert, “Locating hell.” Such behaviour relates closely to a 
Quranic injunction: “Have you not considered the fire that you ignite? ... We have made it a 
reminder (tadhkira)!” (Q 56:71-3). Cf. the cases of zubhad who passed away upon hearing 
the Quran’s hell verses recited to them, as in the biographies collected in al-Tha‘labi’s (d. 
427/1035) Oatla I|-Qur’an. See Kermani, Gott ist schon, 378-9; Meier, Aba Sa‘id, 196-7. 
Famous among the “verses of threat” (@yat al-wa‘id) were 4:37, 23:104, 39:46, 54:46, as 
well as siiras 67 and 102. 

™ Qushayri, Risala, 69 (tr. 92). As a later Sufi poet mused, “he who is fire — how shall he burn”? 
See Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, tr. Arberry, 89. 

= Tbid., 38; Qushayri, Risdla, 130 (tr. 147). 

3 Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Adab al-‘ibadat, 18. Cf. Nwyia, Exégése, 222. 

™4 Al-Shibli (d. 33.4/945—-6), upon gazing at a succulent lamb in an oven, is said to have defended 
himself by saying that “I was merely thinking that all other living beings enter the fire only 
after they have died, whereas we enter it alive!” See Ibn al-Qarih, Risdla, 60 (tr. 61). 

*s On al-Darani and his circle, cf. Knysh, Islamic mysticism, 36-9; TG, I, 142-3; EIsl, s.v. Aba 
Sulayman al-Darani (Gh. Ghaya and FE. Negahban). 
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was a grave sin, or even a form of polytheism (shirk).*° As Sahl al-Tustari (ff. 
late third/ninth century) puts it, “fear is male, and hope is female,”*’ that is, 
both complement each other and form an integrated whole. In the later hand- 
books of Sufism, this became the standard view.'* In his classical exposé of the 
question, al-Makki (d. 386/996) stated that “hope and fear ... are two qualities 
supporting faith (wasfani li-l-iman), like the two wings that carry the bird.” 
If it was acceptable, then, to hope for paradise, was it also acceptable to 
delight in imagining its sensual pleasures? Al-Darani, it is related, told a friend 
that he regularly saw the houris of paradise in his dreams, but begged him, 
slightly embarrassed by his nightly visions, not to pass this information on 
to others. Perhaps in an attempt to tame his fascination with the beautiful 
maidens of paradise, he developed a habit of counting the number of houris 
awaiting him in paradise by counting the tears and prayers in his earthly life.° 
He is also reported to have distinguished between the licit gazing at beautiful 
women with “the eyes of the heart” (i.e., seeing in them but a reminder of the 
promised houris of paradise) and illicit looking at them with “the eyes of the 
head” (i.e., with lust and earthly desire).** The Basran ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 
(d. ca. 150/767), a student of Hasan al-Basri, also dreamed of the houris and 
claimed that they had cured him from a disease.** Inspired by their teacher’s 
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Hujwiri, Kashf, tr. Nicholson, 112-3. At the same time, al-Darani was remembered as saying 
that “the root of everything that is good in this life and the next is the fear of God.” See Abi 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, IX, 259. Compare also his saying that “if hope becomes preponderant in the 
heart, the heart will perish.” See Qushayri, Risala, 128 (tr. 145). Cf. Sviri, “Between fear and 
hope,” 334n71; Rosenthal, “Sweeter than hope,” 1421788. 

Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, tr. Arberry, 89. 

Cf. Meier, Abi Sa‘id, 148. For variants of al-Tustari’s saying, all underscoring the need to 
balance hope and fear, cf. Sviri, “Between fear and hope,” 328-9. The idea is also clothed in 
the form of a Prophetic hadith. See Sirjani, Baydad, #586. 

Makki, Oat al-qulub, I, 483. Similarly in Ghazali, bya’, I, 571. Cf. Sviri, “Between fear and 
hope,” 330; Rosenthal, “Sweeter than hope,” 144-5. 

»° Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, [X, 259. Cf. Massignon, Essai, 219-20. Massignon notes that al-Darani’s 
attempt to reconcile theological orthodoxy with renunciant ideals was liked neither by the 
mystics nor the jurists. On al-Darani’s condemnation of marriage as an obstacle to spiri- 
tual life, see Schimmel, “I take off the dress of my body,” 270. Al-Darani, however, was not 
entirely opposed to marriage, although he advised that one should take an ugly or aged 
wife. See Gramlich, Weltverzicht, 260-1. Cf. EI3, s.v. al-Darani, Abi Sulayman (J. van Ess). 
Al-Darani was also remembered as the transmitter of a rather explicit hadith about the hou- 
ris of paradise. See Suytti, Budir, 561; and the preceding text, p. 143. 

Kalabadhi, Ta ‘arruf, tr. Arberry, 112-3. Towards the end of his life, al-Darani is said to have 
taught that the thought of paradise should not divert one’s attention away from God. See 
Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, [X, 270, quoted in TG, I, 143. Al-Muhasibi criticised those who looked 
at beautiful women in order to feel reminded of the houris of paradise. See Meier, Abit 
Sa‘id, 206. 

» Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 161,11ff. ‘Abd al-Wahid is also reported to have approved of dream 
visions of houris if they motivated his followers to fight with him in the jihad against the 
Byzantines. Thus in the eleventh story in ‘Afif al-Din al-Yafit’s (d. 768/1367) collection of 
stories about Sufi saints, the Rawdat al-rayabin (ed. and trans. Berthels, “Die paradiesischen 
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example, some of his followers concluded that paradise could be experienced 
on earth, glowingly reporting back to him that they had met the houris during 
nightly sessions in the desert. Annoyed at his followers’ unbridled enthusiasm, 
‘Abd al-Wahid responded that the houris they had encountered had hooves as 
their feet.” 

Scholars have noted that “[u]Jnambiguous statements stressing hope over 
fear do not seem to be easily available”** in the history of early Sufism. 
However, there are instances in which the hope and longing for paradise was 
seen as something entirely positive, with the potential to cover up, though 
not obliterate, the fear of hell. The Khorasanian devotee Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 
195/810) viewed renunciation, the fear of hell and the longing for paradise 
as three successive stations (mandzil, sg. manzil) on the Sufi path towards 
God. Shaqiq is one of the earliest Sufi theorists of spiritual “states” and “sta- 
tions,” and it is noteworthy that he locates the hope of paradise on a more 
advanced level than zuhd and fear, even though he advises that even higher 
levels should be aspired to.*5 Unlike al-Darani, Shaqiq had no qualms to 
openly admit that longing for paradise “is to nourish in oneself the desire 
for the houris of the beautiful eyes and the desire for constant and perpetual 
happiness.”*° Yahya b. Mu‘adh (d. 258/872) is known to have emphasised 
hope to the detriment of fear; he even developed his own particular “sci- 
ence of hope” (‘ilm al-raja’), although this earned him the rebuke of his 
contemporaries as well as of later authors.*” Towards the end of his life, Aba 
Said b. Abi al-Khayr (d. 440/1049) decided he would only read verses of the 
Qur'an that spoke of God’s mercy and the rewards meted out in paradise, 
but not the “verses of threat” (@yat al-wa‘id). Criticised by a fellow dervish 


Jungfrauen,” 281-7). He also figures prominently as one of the early transmitters (from 
Hasan al-Basri) of the divine saying (hadith qudsi) according to which “He [God] desires me 
and I desire Him” (‘ashigani wa-‘ashiqtuhu). See Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 165, 7. On Sufi 
visions of the houris in combination with zu/d, see further Meier, Aba Sa‘id, 205-6. 
Sarraj, Luma‘, 429, tr. Gramlich 593-4. On ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd, see TG, II, 96-100. 
Al-Ash‘ari relates from “a group among the Sufis” that they “thought it possible that ... 
the fruits of the Garden come to them in this world so that they [could] eat them, and that 
they could have sexual intercourse with the houris in this world.” See Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 
438; Malati, Tanbih, 73. On the likely Tantric background to this, see Crone, Nativist 
prophets, 266. 
Rosenthal, “Sweeter than hope,” 144. 
Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Adab al-‘ibadat, 17-21. The fourth manzil in Shaqiq’s model is love for 
God, al-mababba li-llah. See ibid., 20. Cf. Nwyia, Exégése, 215. Shaqiq stresses that the 
station of “desire for paradise” does not abrogate zuhd and khawf but rather encompasses 
them, in the same way in which a stronger light englobes another, weaker one. Ibid., 224, 
226. Cf. Knysh, Islamic mysticism, 35. In later Sufi models, the dyad fear/hope is usually 
relegated to the lowest stage on the Sufi path. Cf. Sviri, “Between fear and hope,” 337-44. 
26 Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Adab al-‘ibadat, 19. Cf. Nwyia, Exégése, 224. 
*7 Meier, Aba Sa‘id, 167-77; Rosenthal, “Sweeter than hope,” 143; Sviri, “Between hope and 
fear,” 332. 
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FIGURE 16. Allegory of heavenly drunkenness. Illustration from a Diwan of Hafiz 
made for the Safavid prince Sam Mirza, signed by Sultan-Muhammad. Tabriz/Persia 
933/[1526-7]. Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, The Stuart Cary 
Welch Collection, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Cary Welch in honor of the students 
of Harvard University and Radcliffe College, jointly owned by the Harvard Art 
Museums and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1988.460.2. 
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for his selective reading, he replied in a verse that “today I shall drink wine, 
for it is the time of joy!”** 

The prophet Muhammad, as certain hadiths affirmed, had actively 
encouraged his followers to cultivate the joyful expectation of paradise. 
“Does nobody long for paradise?” he was said to have wondered, and then 
exclaimed: “By the Lord of the Kaaba, paradise is a quivering basil stem, 
a constantly flowing river, and a beautiful spouse!”*® According to a story 
from the early fourth/tenth century, a sage (bakim) in Mosul is asked by 
another sage whether he longs for the houris. No, is the sage’s curt reply, 
whereupon his companion commends him to “long for them, for the light of 
their faces derives from the light of God Exalted!” Struck by these words, the 
sage looses consciousness and has to be carried home, where he remains ail- 
ing for a month.*° Also in later centuries, one occasionally comes across Sufi 
personalities who express a kind of joy mysticism, celebrating the prospect 
of God’s mercy and of otherworldly reward.** For example, Baha’ al-Walad 
(d. 628/1231), Ramt’s father, extolled the beauty of the houris, gardens, and 
palaces of paradise in his sermons, and although much of his use of these 
ideas points in the direction of a spiritual and interiorised understanding (a 
Sufi mode of talking about the otherworld about which more will be said 
in the following text), a naive, joyful optimism that paradise was for him to 
enter is an indelible part of his message.?* 


Contemptus Ultramundi 


In response, it seems, to the extremes to which the fear of hell and long- 
ing for paradise could lead, some Sufis decided to forsake interest in the 
otherworld altogether, an attitude that at times went hand in hand with 
the rejection of the present world; it was then referred to as al-takhalli min 
al-kawnayn, “throwing off both worlds.”33 There was a cold and a hot mode 
of this contemptus ultramundi. 


** Meier, Abi Sa‘id, 198, citing Abi Sa‘id’s hagiography, the Asrar al-tawhid of Ibn 
al-Munawwar (fl. 574-88/1178-92), 216. Al-Busiri compares the Quran to water that 
quenches the flames of hell, and to the basin in which sinners wash their faces clean before 
they enter paradise. See Bisiri, Burda, 22 (vv. 100-1). 

Ibn Abi I-Dunya, known for his piety and for his zwhd, opens his Sifat al-janna with this tra- 

dition. See Ibn Abi |-Dunya, Sifat al-janna, 184. For more such comparisons, see Ibn Maja, 

Sunan, zuhd 39, Il, 1448-9 (#4332); Sarraj, Luma‘, tr. Gramlich, 117; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, 

Il, 165. 

3° Ibn Abi |-Dunya, Sifat al-janna, 272 (#307). 

3 For examples, see Meier, Abi Sa‘id, 468-516. 

3+ See Meier, Baha’-i Walad, 244-60, esp. 245, 255. 

33 Ibn Adham is quoted in Massignon, Essai, 257. For al-takhalli min al-kawnayn, see 
Qushayri, Risala, 163 (tr. 179, from Bastami); Ghazali, Mishkat al-anwar, 30, 32; Lamati, 
Ibriz (tr. O’Kane/Radtke), 906. Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 199-200 (Ghazali); Christensen, 
Recherches, 108 (Khayyam, Nasir-i Khusraw, ‘Attar, Hafiz). Metonymically, Sufis also spoke 
of “throwing off the two sandals” (khal‘ al-na‘layn). See, e.g., the work of the same title by 
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The proponents of the cold mode saw the preoccupation with paradise 
and hell first and foremost as an intellectual problem. They worried that it 
diverted too much attention from what really mattered, that is, the devo- 
tion to God. The renunciant ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Qays (fl. 35/65), a semilegendary 
figure, was said to have pleaded with God that all his worries might become 
just one, namely, the concern for God.3+ Figures such as Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 
148/756) and Ma‘raf al-Karkhi (d. ca. 200/815), as well as later Sufis picked 
up on this motif, arguing that one should only focus on the reality that lies 
behind the pleasures of paradise and the punishments of hell: God Himself.35 
The followers of Sufis, relates Aba |-Hasan al-Sirjani (d. ca. 470/1077), must 
“sell paradise for the sake of their object [of devotion, i.e. God] and not fear 
hell while serving Him.”3¢ 

This does not mean that the existence of paradise and hell was denied. 
Al-Muhasibt (d. 243/857) and al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111), to name two famous 
examples, wrote at length about the physical contents of paradise and hell; but 
their works, as we saw in Chapter 3, both end with the assertion that the high- 
est, indeed the only true pleasure in paradise is the company and the vision of 
God, while the worst punishment in hell is the feeling of distance from God.37 
On the whole, Sufis in this line of thought showed themselves to be unim- 
pressed by hell; they considered the pain of not seeing God, of being far away 
from Him, to be worse than any of the other punishments that could possibly 
be inflicted on them. Likewise, they were unimpressed by the pleasures that 
were in store in paradise; the joy of seeing God, to them, seemed a far greater 
promise.** This was the position adopted by those Sufis who later came to 
be considered the forefathers of orthodox Sufism, figures such as al-Junayd, 
Abi Talib al-Makkyi, and particularly, al-Ghazali, who did much to enshrine 
this view in his version of a moderate, law-abiding mystical outlook on life. 

However, next to this cool indifference to paradise and hell, there were also 
those who showed a more emotional response. “I would be ashamed before 


the Portuguese Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151), to which Ibn al-‘Arabi devoted a commentary. In 
later centuries, dervish groups such as the Qalandars also stressed the need “to throw off 
both worlds,” which, combined with their latent antinomianism, earned them the ire of their 
contemporaries. See Karamustafa, God’s unruly friends, 2, 14, 40-2, referring to the hagio- 
graphic account of the life of the Qalandar Jamal al-Din Sawi by Khatib Farisi (written in 
748/1347-8). 7 

34 According to Benedikt Reinert, ‘Amir was deeply involved in the “ascetic problem of para- 

dise and hell.” See Reinert, Lehre, 65. A collection of ‘Amir’s sayings can be found in Ibn 

Hanbal, Zuhd, 331-42. 

See Ja‘far’s commentary on Q43:71, in which he distinguishes between paradisiacal vision 

and the fulfilment of (corporeal) desires in paradise, clearly privileging the former. Sulami, 

Haqa@’iq, Il, 236. I owe this reference to Pieter Coppens, who is however critical of the attri- 

bution to Ja‘far. On Ma‘rif, see El-Saleh, Vie future, 97-8. 

36 Sirjani, Bayad #381. 

See the preceding text, pp. 99, 154. Cf. Massignon, Essai, 218; El-Saleh, Vie future, 99-100. 

For a later example, see Lamati, [briz (tr. O’Kane/Radtke), 894. Cf. Ritter, Meer, 523. 
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God,” a sage (hakim) is quoted in a second/eighth-century collection of pious 
sayings, “if I served Him in the hope of paradise, for then I'd be like a worker 
who only works for a wage and does not work when he does not receive 
it.”3? Shame could lead to a more visceral, hot response, at times even a pas- 
sionate dislike of paradise and hell, expressed in hyperbolical or even ecstatic 
speech (shath). An early representative of this kind of attitude is Ibn Adham (d. 
160/776-7), a renunciant from Khorasan who is reported to have stated that 
“in my eyes paradise is not worth the wing of a fly,” and to have prayed to God 
that if only He bestowed His love on him, He might as well “give paradise to 
whomever else You please.” 4° 

Rabi‘a of Basra (d. 18 5/801) is another example of this high-strung dismissal 
of the otherworld. On the one hand, Rabi‘a was much occupied with paradise 
and hell, and pictured the two frequently. She is said to have been prey to the 
same intense fear of hell from which her zubhad contemporaries in Basra suf- 
fered. According to one story, she fainted at the mere mention of hell.+* She is 
also reported to have had visions of paradise.‘* On the other hand, there are 
many stories attributing to her a passionate desire to pass beyond paradise and 
hell. One of her famous maxims is al-jar thumma I-dar, “the neighbour first, 
then the house!”+3 For Rabi‘a, the “house” (i.e., the afterworld) is a barrier set 
up in front of its owner, the “neighbor,” that is, God. In one of her prayers she 
says, “O Lord, if I worship You out of fear of hell, burn me in hell; and if I wor- 
ship You in the hope of paradise, forbid it to me. However, if I worship You for 
Your own sake, do not deprive me of Your eternal beauty!” #4 

A degree or two more radical in his rejection of paradise and hell is 
Bayazid Bastami,*5 a lone figure from northern Persia who does not seem 
to have been affiliated with any of the mystical or theological circles of 
his day. His fame results, among other things, from being the first Sufi to 
claim a spiritual ascension (mi‘raj) to heaven, in emulation of Muhammad’s 
famous heavenly journey.*° Paradise, however, is not where Bastami’s mi ‘raj 


39 Khuttali, Mahabba, tr. Radtke, 91-2 (#88). 

4° Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VIL 35. 

4" Sha‘rani, Tabaqat, I, 72. As Meier notes, the Ottoman pious scholar and preacher, Mehmet 
Efendi Birgiwi (Muhammad b. Pir ‘Ali al-Birkawi, d. 981/1573), was of the opinion that 
Rabi‘a had stressed fear over hope. See Meier, Abit Sa‘id, 164, quoting Birgiwi, Tariqa, 67. 

# Sarraj, Luma‘, 121. 

#8 See al-Ghazali, Ihya’, IV, 45, 453; ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya’, tr. Sells (with Paul Losensky), 
Early Islamic mysticism, 166. Cf. El-Saleh, Vie future, 96. 

44 ‘Attar, Tadbkirat al-awliya’, tr. Sells (with Paul Losensky), Early Islamic mysticism, 169. 

5 For a collection of his sayings about paradise and hell, see Ritter, “Ausspriiche des Bayezid 

Bistami,” 237-8. 

The text has been edited by R. A. Nicholson, “An early Arabic version.” Cf. Knysh, Islamic 

mysticism, 69. For a recent translation, see Sells, Early Islamic mysticism, 244-50. Pierre 

Lory has argued that Bastami was attributed a mi‘raj in order to justify the full-fledged 

mystical ascensions of later centuries (such as the one claimed by Ibn al-‘Arabi), but that 

he did not himself relate a coherent mi‘raj a la Muhammad. See Lory, “Le mi‘rag d’ Abi 
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is headed: “My spirit,” he relates in his visionary account of his visit to 
the higher realms, “looked at nothing and gave no heed, though paradise 
was displayed to it.”47 Bastami’s goal is God, not paradise, which, echoing 
Rabi‘a, he labels the “supreme veil.” “Those who are in paradise are not in 
God,” he declares, and then he adds, almost with a measure of scorn: “Let 
them be fooled, these simpletons!”+* When the truly pious see paradise “and 
its adornment,” they will cry out in horror, like the sinners in hell cry out 
from the pain they suffer.4? A couple of centuries later, the Persian mystic 
‘Attar (d. 627/1230) wrote that some pious men, when resurrected, have to 
be dragged into paradise with chains.*° 

Bastami’s attitude towards hell is equally dismissive. He asserts that 
God’s fire of love burns a thousand times more intensely than the fire of 
hell; in fact, God’s love fire has the oxymoronic power to burn hell. As 
Bastami puts it, God will take the foot of the hell-monster and dip it into 
the fire of His love, and hellfire will then be consumed and obliterated.5' 
Bastami, in his moments of ecstasy, felt vastly superior to hell. He is said 
to have claimed that he would be able to smother hell with the tip of 
his frock, thereby redeeming the rest of humankind from punishment.** 


Yazid Bastami.” Moderate Sufi authors such as al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) regularly warned 
against false claims to heavenly journeys. See Qushayri, Rasa’il, 1-49. Under the Egyptian 
Mamluks, a Sufi called Aba |‘Abbas al-Mulaththam boasted a mi‘raj; he was declared 
insane and imprisoned. See Geoffroy, Le soufisme, 434. Geoffroy (ibid. 434n160) notes 
that there are few historical examples of Sufis who openly claimed to have experienced a 
mi ‘raj, referring to the “very discrete” way in which ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilt (d. ca. 832/1428) 
alludes to his ascension in his al-Insan al-kamil. Later examples of Sufis purporting to have 
undertaken a mi‘raj include Muhammad al-Ghawth in eighth/sixteenth-century Hindustan. 
See Kugle, “Heaven’s witness.” Also Ibn al-Arabi (d. 638/1240) and Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 
1034/1624) claimed a spiritual ascension. See Ibn al-‘Arabi, K. al-Isra’; Sirhindit, Mabda’ 
wa-ma ‘ad, 33:17-34:5 (where Sirhindi performs a heavenly tawaf with the angels). Cf. ter 
Haar, Sirhindi, 56; Morris, “Spiritual ascension”; Vakily, “Some notes.” 

7 The translation is from Arberry, Sufism, 54. Cf. Bastami’s saying in Sells, Islamic mysticism, 
236: “Paradise is of no concern to the people of love.” 

4 Badawi, Shatabat, 22. Cf. Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, Il, 57: “Most of the inhabitants of paradise 
are fools (akthar ahl al-janna al-bulh).” The hadith is a favourite trope in Sufi eschatology, 
quoted, among others, by ‘Attar in his Musibatnameh. See Ritter, Meer, 24. Cf. Qurtubt, 
Tadhkira, Il, 72-3; Suytti, Budiir, 594. 

4 Ritter, Meer, 523 (from ‘Attar); idem, “Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami,” 237. According to Sahl 
al-Tustari, the blessed in paradise cry out as soon as they are veiled from God, and be it only 
for the “twinkling of an eye.” See Tustart, Tafsir, tr. Keeler, 120 (ad Q 19:61). Cf. Bowering, The 
mystical vision, 170. For a similar tradition ascribed to Bastami, see Suyiti, Budi, 615. 

5° Quoted in Ritter, Meer, 523. Ritter (ibid.) also relates that according Yahya b. Mu‘adh 

al-Razi (d. 258/872), paradise is the “prison” of those possessed by mystical knowledge. 

This inverts the well-known hadith that “the world (al-dunya) is the prison of the believer 

(al-dunya sijnu |-mu’min).” See CTM, I, 377a (Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja, Ibn Hanbal). 

Sarraj, Luma‘, tr. Gramlich, 529-30. 

5* See Ritter, “Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami,” 237. 
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FIGURE 17. A dream vision of Najm al-Din Kubra’s ascension. From Jami, Nafabat 
al-uns (The Scents of Intimacy). Agra/India, 1012/1603. MS British Library Or 
1362, fol. 271Vv. 


Elsewhere, he seems to give hell instructions or even threaten it. In one 
of his inspired utterances (shatahat), he addresses hell in the following 
way: “If you ... punish the damned too harshly I will let them know that 
paradise is a game for children!” Telling the people in hell that paradise is 
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an inconsequential pleasure, one gathers, will alleviate their disappoint- 
ment of not having entered it.° 

Aba Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/946) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
al-Niffari (d. 3 50/961 or ca. 366/977) may serve as another two examples of 
the hot response to the fixation on paradise and hell characteristic of the ear- 
lier renunciants and Sufis. Al-Shibli was one of the love-drunk, ecstatic Sufis 
for whom the city of Baghdad, in the first half of the fourth/tenth century, 
had become home. Issuing from an affluent background, al-Shibli had found 
Sufism relatively late in his life, but then embraced it with fiery passion.*+ 
According to his biographer ‘Attar, al-Shiblt was once met in the streets of 
Baghdad with two torches in his hand. When asked what he intended to do 
with them, he responded that he had set out to burn paradise and hell.55 (A 
later, expanded version of this story features Rabi‘a as the heroine, carrying 
a bucket of water to extinguish hell and a torch to put fire to paradise.°°) 
Hell, for al-Shibli, holds no horrors. “What am I to do with flame and hell?” 
he quipped. “In my opinion, flame and hell are but sugar in comparison with 
being separated [from God].”57 Al-Shibli also remarked, full of contempt, 
that he could extinguish the fire of hell if he spat on it.5* 

A similar feeling of superiority over hell is voiced by the enigmatic fig- 
ure of al-Niffari, an ecstatic mystic from Niffar in lower Iraq, who pro- 
claimed that the Sufis are encouraged by God “to enter the Fire, because 
then the Fire will be extinguished.” » In al-Niffari’s thought, the Sufis’ will- 
ingness to enter hell becomes the hallmark of their election. While paradise 
will only be populated by “slaves,” the “truly free,” al-Niffari states, are 
in hell.°° In a daring move, al-Niffari claims that God made him stand 
in the Fire, and that he saw it consume religious knowledge, works, the 
wisdom produced by intellects (‘wqul), and even the knowledge of mys- 
tics about stations and states on the mystical path. In the love of God, 
all this becomes mere firewood. As the biographers do not fail to note, 
al-Shibli’s and al-Niffari’s utterances aroused the suspicion and criticism 
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Badawi, Shatahat, 22. Cf. Massignon, Essai, 283. 

People even thought he was mentally deranged, and for a period in his life, he was detained 

in one of Baghdad’s asylums for the mad. He may have affected madness, however, to elude 

the kind of persecution that cost the life of his friend al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). See Knysh, 

Islamic mysticism, 65. On Shibli’s life and teachings, see now Avery, Shibli. 

55 “Attar, Tadhkira, Il, 163. 

56 See Massignon, Recueil, 8. 

7 Sarraj, Luma‘, tr. Gramlich, 547-8. Al-Sarraj explains that “those whom God punishes with 
separation are tortured more than those whom He punishes with flame and hell.” Cf. the 
commentary by Baqli, Sharh, 254 (#455): “This means that [. . .] the pain of separation is 
one thousand times more difficult for me than the torment of the people of hell.” 

8 See Sarraj, Luma‘, tr. Gramlich, 548. 

Niffari, Mawagif, 81 (#50). 

Ibid., 76 (#47). 

See Nwyia, Trois oeuvres, 203.1 owe this reference to Pieter Coppens. 
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the internal paradise 
and hell 


voluntary return the external paradise 
(al-rujii‘ al-ikhtiyari) and hell 


dunya akhira 


compulsory return 


paradise and hell in Rag oh 
(al-rujii ‘ al-idtirari) 


creation 


unity/indwelling 
(ittihad/hulil) 


CHART 4. Three types of unitive conceptualisations of the dunya/akhira relationship. 


of their contemporaries, who feared the deleterious effects of such ideas 
on the broader public. While Sufi authors liked to quote the Prophetic had- 
ith that hell, on the Day of Judgement, will tell every believer to “pass on, 
for your light has quenched my flame!” scholars such as the hadith critic 
‘Abd al-Ra’tf al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621) warned that “such hadiths must 
not be told to the commoners, nor should they be related from the pulpits 
or on the occasion of religious festivals, rather one should strongly censure 
those [who do so].”° 


The Immanentist View 


Already before the time of al-Ghazali, some Sufi authors had begun to 
develop what could be considered a fifth mode of apprehending the oth- 
erworld in Sufi thought: the tendency to regard paradise and hell as imma- 
nent in creation. This approach, which for convenience we may characterise 
as unitive, can be divided into three dominant strands, as is visualised in 
Chart 4. 

The first of these three trends revolves around the idea that the otherworld 
is present in the physical world of the here and now, in the sense of foreshad- 
owing, reflecting, or indeed sharing in paradise and hell. While extreme pro- 
ponents of this line of thought would speak of the encompassing overlap, 
or “unity” (ittibad), of the otherworld and this world, detractors accused 
them of teaching the “indwelling” (bulal) of God in creation. Opinions are 


© Sarraj, Luma‘, tr. Gramlich, 548 (on al-Shibli). 
6 The hadith is related by Sarraj, ibid. Cf. the criticism in Munawi, Fayd, XII, 172. 
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divided as to how significant this doctrine was within Sufism. What seems 
relatively clear is that while the roots of this attitude stretch back to the 
formative period of Sufism, it only fully came to flourish under the influence 
of the unitive metaphysics developed by a number of Andalusian Sufis,“ 
particularly Ibn al-Arabi of Murcia (d. 638/1240), and the Persian mystic 
from Konya in Anatolia, Rimi (d. 672/1273).°5 

Sufis of this kind liked to invoke hadiths according to which the prophet 
Muhammad had seen, tasted, and heard paradise in the external world. 
According to one such tradition, he witnessed paradise and hell not just 
during his otherworldly journey, the mi‘raj, but he saw paradise and hell in 
the qibla wall of the mosque in Medina.** Some also related that he ate the 
grapes of paradise and encountered the houris during prayer.°’ According 
to another hadith, he told his companions: “When you pass by the gar- 
dens of paradise, alight and graze there!” When asked what these gardens 
were, he answered: “The gatherings at which God is remembered (hilaq 
al-dhikr).”°* Certain Sufi authors took this to refer to the Sufis’ communal 
sessions of ritual remembrance (dhikr) and music sessions (samda‘), and to 
the peak moments of joy and spiritual realisation that they experienced in 
their course. 

As early as the third/ninth century, mystics like the Egyptian Dhi I-Nan 
(d. 245/859 or 248/862) challenged the renunciants’ contempt for the world 
and instead praised nature, “the voices of the beasts or the rustle of the 
trees, the splashing of the waters or the song of the birds,” as a “testimony” 
to God’s unity and omnipotence.”? The Persian mystic, Sahl al-Tustari 
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Before Ibn al-‘Arabi, mention should be made of Ibn Masarra of Cordoba (d. 319/93 1) and Ibn 
Barrajan of Seville (d. 536/1141). On Ibn Masarra, positing an Isma‘lli background to the cos- 
mological teachings of the line of Andalusian mystics beginning with Ibn Masarra, see Ebstein, 
Mysticism and philosophy. On Ibn Masarra’s hermeneutical concept of i‘tibar (“the decipher- 
ing of the Divine signs in creation”) and on his theory of mystical ascension, see ibid., 219-22, 

228-9, at 222. On Ibn Barrajan’s pivotal concept of ‘ibra, or “crossing-over” from this world 

to the otherworld as a spiritual discipline, see now Casewit, “The forgotton mystic,” 385-98. 

See Karamustafa, God’s unruly friends, 29. 

6 See CTM, s.v. j-n-n, I, 376b (Bukhari, Muslim, Nasa, Ibn Hanbal): ‘uridat ‘alayya I-jannatu 
wa-l-naru anifan fi ‘urdi hadha |-ha’it. Cf. Ritter, Meer, 187; O’Meara, Space, 20-1. Cf. the 
following text, ch. 8, p. 250. 

°7 The hadith is quoted, inter alia, in ‘Attar’s Asrarnameh. See Ritter, Meer, 187. 

68 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. al-da‘awat 83, V, 532; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Ill, 150. However, there are 
no dhikr sessions in paradise, made superfluous by the the fact that the blessed have God in 
their minds constantly. See Sirjani, Bayad, #670. According to another version of the hadith, 
the Prophet would have answered that the gardens were the “learned colloquia” (majalis 
al-‘ilm). See Tabarani, Mu ‘jam, XI, 95. 

6 Qushayri, Risdla, 222 (tr. 233). 

7° Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, IX, 342. Cf. Schimmel, “The celestial garden,” 24. To Dhi |-Nin, how- 

ever, are also attributed sayings expressive of an unmitigated attitude of dhamm al-dunya. 

See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Kawkab, tr. Deladriére, 319 (#185). On Dhia I-Nin’s asceticism, see also 

Ebstein, “Da I-Nin,” 572-4. 
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(d. 283/896), who derived his spiritual genealogy (silsila) from Dht |-Nan, 
is perhaps the earliest authority to play openly with the possibility of expe- 
riencing paradise on earth, in the manner of the prophet Muhammad. In 
his esoteric Qur'an commentary, he relates a story about a “friend of God” 
(wali) who meets a man on the seashore, holding in his hand a large pome- 
granate. When asked about it, the man says: “It is a pomegranate that I saw 
in paradise and that I desired, so God granted it to me, but when He placed 
it before me I regretted my haste for having it while still in this world.” The 
“friend of God” cheerily proceeds to grab the pomegranate, eating most of 
it, upon which the man remarks with astonishment: “I did not know your 
[spiritual] rank before you ate it; no one eats of the food of paradise in this 
life except the people of paradise.”7 

Al-Tustari’s story, it may be observed, presents us with two different kinds 
of God-seekers: those who see the pleasures of paradise before them but 
dare not consume them, akin to al-Tustari’s older contemporary al-Darani 
who, as noted previously, had visions of the houris but felt rather embar- 
rassed by them; and others with a heart (and indeed a mouth) big enough 
to embrace the pleasures of paradise already in this life. When asked by 
his friends whether he knew how the fabulous pomegranate of the story 
actually tasted, al-Tustari gave a detailed answer; his friends and followers 
therefore suspected that al-Tustari was really himself the story’s “friend of 
God.”7? 

While al-Tustari perhaps presents us with an allegorical tale, referring 
to inner rather than external taste buds, a certain Abi Hulman al-Farisi (fl. 
second half third/ninth c.), who may have been influenced by al-Tustari’s 
teachings, took things a step further. He called upon his followers in 
Damascus, the so-called Hulmaniyya, “to prostrate themselves before hand- 
some individuals, beautiful plants, animals or other objects,” arguing “that 
the perfection of their forms was a corporeal reflection of God’s eternal 
beauty, and, as such, must be worshipped by all believers.”7> As some 
related, Muhammad had seen God during his night journey in the form of a 
beardless adolescent (amrad) adorned with golden sandals, sitting in a green 
meadow in paradise.’+ Allegedly, also Bastami declared that he had seen 
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Tustari, Tafsiz, tr. Keeler, 15. The story is also translated in Karamustafa, Sufism, 39. 1 have 

slightly altered the translation by Keeler. 

7 Tustari, Tafsir, tr. Keeler, 15-6 (ad Q 2:25). Cf. Ibid., 260 (ad Q 76:21), where Sahl claims to 
have tasted the wine of paradise when reciting Q 76:21 during prayer (“The Lord will give 
them a pure drink”). 

3 Knysh, Islamic mysticism, 85. Cf. TG, I, 144; Ritter, Meer, 452-3, quoting Baghdadi, 

Farq, 245. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, XIII, 311, disapprovingly attributes this tradition 

to Nu‘aym b. Hammad (Eastern Iran and Egypt, d. 228/843), a disciple of Ibn al-Mubarak 

(see the preceding text, ch. 2, pp. 75-6). Cf. Ritter, Seele, 445. Various versions of this hadith 

can be found in Suyati, La’ali, I, 29-30. 
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God in the form of a beardless boy.’ After all, did not a hadith assert that 
“God created man in His image,” and was it not possible, therefore, that 
certain beardless adolescents, if properly appreciated, provided a glimpse of 
paradise?”° Some Sufis devotees, wrote the Iraqi heresiographer al-Ash‘ari 
in the fourth/tenth century, taught that God could “inhabit a human being 
or even an animal [. .. .] They see a beautiful thing and say: Who knows, 
perchance God has taken up residence in it.””” 

Such immanentist conceptions were rejected not just by theologians wish- 
ing to stress God’s transcendence, but also by most Sufis, including, of course, 
those who held that the focus on paradise and hell was a distraction and 
that, if indeed there was a vision of God, it would not be experienced before 
the Day of Resurrection.”* Hujwiri, for example, strongly condemned the 
practice of gazing at beautiful youths and declared those to be unbelievers 
who considered it licit.”” However, later Sufi poetry abounds with allusions 
to beautiful youths as “witnesses” (shuhada’, sg. shahid) of the otherworld.*° 
In the words of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d. ca. 83 2/1428), “had God not created 
a bit of paradise and hell in this world, intellects would not be able to reach 
knowledge about them, because nothing would compare to them (li-‘adam 
al-munasib); in consequence, belief in them would not be obligatory.”*? One 
also encounters the idea that paradise and hell can be seen in creation in dis- 
guise. For ‘Attar, the otherworld is hidden in creation, or rather, it exists on 
earth in potentia, while otherworldly existence is a continuation of earthly life 
in amplified form. However, certain inferences about paradise may be gleaned 
from the observation of beauty in nature. Thus, a dervish marvelling at the 
night sky is quoted as saying: “God, if the roof of your prison is so beautiful, 
how much more beautiful will then be the roof of your Garden!” ** 
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Aflaki, Mandaqib al-‘arifin, Il, 637. 

° Cf. Baqli, ‘Abhar al-‘ashigin, § 79: “The face of Adam is the qibla of the lovers.” On this 
topic, see Ritter, Meer, 449-51 and passim; van Ess, The youthful god, to-1. For later cen- 
turies, see Karamustafa, God’s unruly friends, 22. 

Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 13-4. Al-Ash‘ari classifies such people among the Shii “extremists” 
(ghulat). The Sufi Yahya’ b. Mu‘adh al-Razi (d. 258/872) described a Sufi séance in which 
the vision of God in paradise as a beautiful youth was theatrically preenacted. See van Ess, 
“Schonheit und Macht,” 24-5. In later times, antinomian Sufis were suspected of, and ridi- 
culed for, declaring beautiful youth to be the houris and beardless boys of paradise, or even 
to seek intercourse with them, thus in the eleventh/seventeenth-century parody of life in 
rural Egypt by Yusuf al-Shirbini. See Shirbini, Hazz, Il, 180-1. 

78 Cf. TG, IV, 411-5. Karamustafa argues that in the second half of the third/ninth century, 
the Sufis of Basra and Baghdad “repositioned themselves closer to the social mainstream 
by taming their radical approach to issues such as experiencing paradise on earth.” See 
Karamustafa, Sufism, 172. For a sketch of early Sufis’ positions with regard to the possibility 
of seeing God in this world, see Chodkiewicz, “The vision of God,” 33-7. 

Hujwiri, Kashf, tr. Nicholson, 416. 

8° See the examples adduced by Schimmel, “I take off the dress,” 274-7; Ritter, Meer, 443-67. 
Sr ili, Insan, 246. 

‘Attar, Asrarnameh, quoted in Ritter, Meer, 50, 187. 
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Rumi develops these ideas further, even though his massive oeuvre is by no 
means limited to the immanentist approach to the otherworld. In fact, his writ- 
ings encompass the full spectrum of Sufi attitudes towards the dunya/akhira 
relationship: one finds the rejection of the world as ephemeral; the downgrad- 
ing of the physical paradise and hell as inconsequential; the notion that things 
appear in an imaginable form in the hereafter (an idea that will be further 
explored in the following text); and the simile of the human heart as the gar- 
den of paradise (see the following text). It should also be noted that Rami is 
careful to avoid an explicit espousal of monism, of which he has sometimes 
been accused, the encompassing equation of this world with God. He makes it 
clear that the earthly garden is “but a leaf” of the eternal garden,* a statement 
that chimes with the mainstream notion that the pleasure of sexual union, for 
example, is but a faint foretaste of the pleasures experienced in paradise, or 
that the pain caused by earthly fire is inconsequential in comparison with that 
caused by the flames in hell.*+ Yet Rimi, “the most eloquent master in the field 
of truly mystical interpretation of nature,”*®> also waxes powerful about the 
ways in which paradise and hell are experienced in the external world. 

One of the central motifs in the work of Rimi is the divine saying (hadith 
qudsi) that “I was a hidden treasure and wanted to be known.” ** This means, 
as Rami paraphrases it: “I created the whole of the universe, and the goal 
in all of it is to make Myself manifest, sometimes through gentleness and 
sometimes through severity.”*? Creation, albeit imperfectly, mirrors God’s 
beauty and gentleness, but also His awe-inspiring, severe side; the seeing eye 
of the Sufi perceives both. Among Rim1’s favourite imagery is the paradisia- 
cal spring garden and its opposite, autumn and winter, natural phenomena 
that he likens to a hellish “torture chamber” and interprets as a reminder of 
“God’s threat and intimidation.” ** The sweet wind of the first warm days 
of the year, by contrast, blows like the trumpet that announces the resur- 
rection of the dead. When the first green leaves appear, one is reminded 
of the sabzpush, “those dressed in green,” that is, the angels and houris 
in paradise.*? “Spring and the garden are messengers from the paradise of 
the unseen,” states Rimi, and quoting the Quran, he urges his audience to 
listen, “since ‘It is only for the messenger to deliver the message [5:99]. ”°° 

Nature is thus invested with the status of revelation, apt by its own 
example to convince doubters of the reality of paradise and hell. In Raimt’s 


83 Rami, Mathnawi, book 2, v. 3231 (tr. II, 389). 

84 Ghazal, Ihya’, V, 158, tr. Winter, 223. 

8s Schimmel, “The celestial garden,” 27. 

86 On the background: TG, IV, 456; Schimmel, The triumphal sun, 225-47. 

87 Rami, Fibi ma fibi, 176-7 (tr. 184-5). 

Idem, Mathnawi, book 2, vv. 2959-60 (tr. II, 375). 

89 On garden imagery in Rumi, see the translations in Chittick, Sufi path of love, 280-5. Cf. 
Schimmel, The triumphal sun, 82-93; eadem, “The celestial garden,” 27-30. 

Chittick, Sufi path of love, 282. 
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retelling of the story of the encounter between Moses and Pharaoh, the lat- 
ter mockingly asks for proof of the exact location of hell, with which the 
prophet has threatened him. Moses answers that God brings hell into being 
wherever He wants: “Your teeth may hurt so much that you will say: ‘This 
is hell and [the bite of] a snake, ” By contrast, a kiss between lovers, Moses 
lectures Pharaoh, is pure bliss: “He makes the spittle of your mouth as honey, 
so that you say: ‘This is paradise and [heaven’s] adornment.’ ”®' However, 
not everyone is capable of correctly interpreting the traces of the otherworld 
in this world. Rimi, as the story goes, was once criticised for his passionate 
interest in music. “The sound of the rebec (rubab) is the squeaking of the 
door of paradise,” he had ventured. “We hear it, too,” came the ironic reply 
of one of the people listening, “but why is it that we do not feel as warm 
(garm) because of it as our Mawla?” — to which Rimi retorted: “We hear 
the door as it opens, while he hears it being closed.” ** 


Compulsory Return 


A related but different unitive mode of viewing the otherworld is the spiri- 
tualisation and the interiorisation of paradise and hell. It was usually sug- 
gested by thinkers in this tradition that the macrocosmic paradise and hell 
are paralleled in the microcosm of the human being. Thus, al-Tustari had 
distinguished between two paradises, “one of them is [the macrocosmic] 
paradise itself, the other is life with Life itself (bayat ba-hayat) and subsis- 
tence in Subsistence (baqa’ ba-baqa’).”®} The aim was to enter paradise, as 
it were, twice: once in the afterlife and once before death, by actualising it in 
the self. Sufi theorists such as Ibn al-‘Arabi spoke of two modes of “return- 
ing” to God: a compulsory one (al-ruju‘ al-idtirari), which results from 
the natural unfolding of individual and cosmic eschatology, and another, 
voluntary one (al-rujit‘ al-ikhtiyari) that mystics can achieve already during 
their lifetime. 

Sufi authors of the post-Ghazalian period largely focused on the “vol- 
untary return,” the return to the otherworld within,®* but also their explo- 
rations of the transcendent realities encountered during the “compulsory 
return” marked a new departure. Nowhere is this new conceptualisation of 
the otherworld more extensively discussed than in the work of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 


» Rami, Mathnawi, book 4, vv. 2811-3 (tr. IV, 427). 

» Quoted by Jami, Nafabat, 462. On Rimi’s imagery of music and dance, see Schimmel, The 
triumphal sun, 210-22. 

%3 Tustari, Tafsir, tr. Keeler, 284 (ad Q 89:30). Cf. Bowering, The mystical vision, 172. In a simi- 
lar vein, al-Tustari states that “there is a Paradise and a Hellfire in this life. Paradise is safety 
(‘afiya), and safety is that God takes care of your affairs, and Hellfire is tribulation (balwa). 
Tribulation is when He leaves you in charge of your self.” See Tustari, Tafsir, tr. Keeler, 25 3-4 
(ad Q 73:9). 

4 Chittick, “Muslim eschatology,” 138, 144. 
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whose thoughts on the topic are so complex that only a general impres- 
sion of the picture he paints can be given here.?5 While earlier Sufis, as dis- 
cussed in the previous sections, had tended to accept the physicality of the 
otherworld but had, largely because of this physicality, dismissed paradise 
and hell as inconsequential, Ibn al-‘Arabi revalidated the two postmortem 
abodes as necessary intermediate stages on the individual’s progress towards 
that which is fully true and real, namely, God. 

Developing an idea that was, as we saw in the two preceding chapters, 
foreshadowed by Avicenna and al-Ghazali and consequently pursued by 
thinkers operating in the illuminationist (ishraqi) tradition, Ibn al-Arabi 
posits that the phenomena in the otherworld are neither material nor imma- 
terial; rather, they possess a different reality, a third kind of reality, which 
he refers to as “imaginal” (khayali) or “interstitial” (barzakhi). God, in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s vision, created the world to serve as a reflection or mirror of 
Himself, providing humans the opportunity to become conscious of their 
Creator. With an individual’s passage — whether after death or before, dur- 
ing visionary moments — into the barzakh and, eventually, into paradise and 
hell,°° the self-disclosure of God reaches a more intense level, because the 
search in the phenomenal world for signs of the immaterial beyond now 
becomes significantly easier. This is because, in Ibn al-Arabti’s vision, the 
realities that man witnesses in the imaginal world are direct representations 
of the truths that lie hidden behind the surface of things on earth. In the 
imaginal world, the resurrected individual sees formerly inward, spiritual 
qualities in corresponding outward forms: for example, mystical knowledge 
attaches itself to the imaginal body of a saint in the form of a bright light,°7 
or is drunk in the form of milk, honey, or wine by the inhabitants of para- 
dise,?* while sins take the form of chains and fetters weighing down on the 
sinners.°? The human soul thus “becomes embodied in an imaginal form 
appropriate to its own attributes; likewise, all its works, character traits, 
knowledge, and aspirations appear to it in appropriate forms.” '°° 


‘© 


5 [base the following largely on William Chittick’s fundamental study, “Death and the World of 
Imagination.” Maurice Gloton has produced a French translation of the central eschatological 
chapters (##61-5) of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya, which I have gratefully consulted. 
As Chittick, “Death,” 65, notes, “[i]t is not easy to discern the exact difference between the 
Isthmus [barzakh] and the next world from Ibn al-‘Arabr’s writings.” In one instance, he 
calls barzakh “the first way-station (manzil) of the next world.” See Ibn al-Arabi, Futiabat, 
IV, 282.13. In another place, he likens death to awakening from a dream within a dream, 
resurrection then being the real wake-up call. See ibid., II, 313.6. 

97 Tbid., II, 296.10. 

8 Tbid., I, 306.13; Il, 311.14; IV, 418.3. 

99 Thid., I, 306.13, IV, 418.3. 

too Chittick, “Death,” 63. Rami likens mystical experience (dhawq-i jan) to the well-guarded 
houris. See Rami, Mathnawi, book 5, v. 3292 (tr. VI, 198). Cf. Chittick, Sufi path of love, 
106. Shahzad Bashier notes how widespread the concept of “spiritual bodies” in the ‘alam 
al-mithal is in Persianate Sufi literature. See Bashier, Sufi bodies, 38. 
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The imaginal entities in Ibn al-‘Arabr’s interstitial world also include fun- 
damental religious ideas: the concept of “Islam” thus appears as a strong 
pillar, and the Qur'an is presented to the blessed as butter and honey.** Hell 
is no other than the interstitial embodiment of God’s anger at humankind’s 
failure to pay Him proper service. As Ibn al-‘Arabi states, God created hell 
as a manifestation (tajalli) of the divine saying: “Though I was hungry you 
did not feed Me, though I was thirsty you did not quench My thirst, though 
I was sick you did not visit Me!”*®? God is manifest in an imaginal body 
that the blessed see in paradise, where He appears to them as a beautiful 
young man.'® It may well be that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view of the imaginal reality 
of the phenomena of the otherworld opened the door for Sufi literature to 
rehabilitate, and in fact reappropriate, traditional notions of an embodied 
afterlife. In the centuries after Ibn al-‘Arabi, one finds several examples of 
Sufi authors who compiled eschatological works in the traditionist genre.** 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings are also ripe with cosmological speculations 
about the location and topology of paradise and hell. All of creation, in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s expression, is God’s exhalation, “the Breath of the All-Merciful” 
(nafas al-rabman), descending from the transcendent top to the sublunar 
world, thus creating a hierarchy of levels of existence, marked by increas- 
ing differentiation and distance from God. In this scheme, paradise fills the 
upper half of the sphere of the fixed stars, its roof demarcating the bound- 
ary to the sphere of the zodiac, while hell occupies the lower, bottom half 
of the sphere of the fixed stars. The sphere of the zodiac, in turn, is placed 
directly under the footstool (kurs7) of God’s throne (‘ars/). According to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, God puts His two feet on the footstool, and paradise and hell, as 
one infers, derive organically from this juxtaposition of right and left, that 
is, God’s mercy and wrath. As such, they are so intimately bound to God 
that they survive the reordering of the cosmos at resurrection, when every- 
thing below the sphere of the fixed stars disintegrates into nothingness.'°5 

Ibn al“Arabi goes to some length to show that the suffering in hell is 
a function of its inhabitants, not of hell. For example, he relates a vision 
in which he inspects hell and comes to witness the quarrelling that goes 
on among the damned. “I realised something astonishing,” he writes, “the 
quarreling is itself their punishment ... and [even though it] is iz hell, it 
does not result from hell.” ‘°° Ibn al-‘Arabi insists that the divine anger that 
is manifest in hell is caused by the damned, while God’s relationship to hell 


tor Thn al-‘Arabi, Futibdt, I, 306.13, IV, 418.3. 

to Thid., I, 297.26-7. 

3 Tbid., I, 306.13; IV, 418.3. 

to4 See the preceding text, pp. 87-8. 

tes For this, see chs. 198 and 371 of the Futibat. Cf. Ibn al-Arabi, Futabat, tr. Gloton, 39, 
64. Cf. Chittick, Imaginal worlds, 111-2; idem, Sufi path of knowledge, 359-61; Rustom, 
Triumph, 107-9. 

t06 Thn al-‘Arabt, Futuhdt, I, 299.3-4. 
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is one of mercy. This corresponds to his view that punishment in hell is not 
eternal: because God is essentially merciful, His anger, which is accidental 
to His essence, will eventually come to an end.'’” This accords with the 
divine saying, popular among Sufis such as Ibn al-‘Arabi, that “My mercy 
outweighs My wrath (inna rabmati taghlibu ghadabi).”*°* 

However, for Ibn al-‘Arabi, this does not mean that God eventually 
destroys hell, or that those who are condemned to eternal damnation — 
those he identifies as the haughty (mutakabbirin), idolaters (mushrikin), 
deniers of God’s attributes (mu ‘attila) and hypocrites (mundafiqun) — are 
allowed a way out of hell into paradise. After they have received their due 
punishment, the damned simply lose the ability to feel pain, helped by the 
fact that they grow thicker skins each time that they have been burned (cf. 
Quran 4:56).°° At any rate, Ibn al-Arabi ventures, knowing what they 
have done, the damned would feel humiliated were they let into paradise, 
whereas they do not suffer from such humiliation in hell..'° In sum, their 
eternal residence in hell is “good news” (bushra) for them.*** In the words 
of Mulla Sadra, whose soteriology is inspired by that of Ibn al-‘Arabi, “the 
punishment (‘adhab) will become sweetness (‘adhb)”'* — even though, as 
Ibn al-‘Arabi puts it, this “sweet suffering” is no more than an “imagined 
well-being” (na‘im khayali).*™ 


Voluntary Return 


As noted in the preceding text, the imaginal otherworld, as Ibn al-‘Arabi 
describes it, is accessible not just after death, but also during dreams and 
in states of mystical “unveiling” (kashf/mukashafa) such as those that Ibn 


'o7 This is an idea embraced by a number of post-Akbarian thinkers, prominently Mulla Sadra. 
See Rustom, Triumph of mercy, 86, 99, 110, 113, and passim. 

8 Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-tawhid 15 (b. qawl Allah [eulogy]), 1V, 421. For variants of this hadith, 
see Graham, Divine word, 184-5. Cf. Sviri, “Between fear and hope,” 335. 

r09 Tbn al-‘Arabi, Futibat, 1, 303.21-23. On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s hell, see now Pagani, “Ibn ‘Arabi 
and political hell.” See also the summary of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of a “paradisiacal hell” 
in Khalil, Islam, 62-7. 

re Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futubat, I, 301.15. 

nt Tbid., L 301.13. 

™ See Rustom, Triumph of mercy, 113, quoting from Sadra, Tafsir, 1, 70-1. For Mulla Sadra’s 
soteriology, see ibid., 85-115. 

™ [bn al-“Arabt, Futihdat, 1, 303.22. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d. ca. 832/1428), a follower of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, taught that “for the people in Hell God creates a natural pleasure of which 
their bodies become enamoured; Hell at last will be extinguished and replaced by a tree 
named Djirdjir; Iblis will return to the presence and grace of God; all infidels worship 
God according to the necessity of their essential natures and all will be saved, etc.” Al-Jili 
also reported visions of an otherworldly journey through paradise and hell. See Elz, s.v. 
al-Djili, I, 71a-71b (H. Ritter). Cf. the preceding text, n46. The tree Jirjir seems related to 
the notion that watercress (jarjarir) grows in the upper regions of hell. See the preceding 
text, p. 137. 
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al-‘Arabi claimed for himself and attributed to other Sufis he knew.''+ Such 
explorations of realities of the cosmic paradise and hell were paralleled by 
Sufi forays into the inner paradise and hell, a movement ab intra that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi referred to as the “voluntary return” and that gestures back to 
the inward turn of Muslim mystics in the second half of the third/ninth 
century, particularly in the city of Baghdad.'*s Indeed, centuries before Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, Sufis had begun to liken inner spiritual states to experiencing par- 
adise or suffering the torments of hell. Aba |-Hasan al-Nari (d. 295/907-8) 
of Baghdad, in a celebrated passage, likened the Sufi’s heart to the Kaaba, 
Islam’s holiest place, “cleansed of idolatry, doubt, hypocrisy and discord” 
by the “wind of God’s magnamity,” a place in which blossom “all kinds of 
plants such as certainty, trust, sincerity, fear, hope and love,” as well as “the 
tree of knowledge.” From this inner Kaaba, according to al-Nuri, God opens 
a door “to the garden of His mercy and sows there many kinds of fragrant 
herbs of praise, glorification, exaltation and commemoration ... making 
waters of the ocean of guidance flow to these plants through the river of 
kindness.” ''¢ Paradise, in this vision, is accessed through the human heart."'7 

The Persian mystic Hujwiri (d. 465/1073 or 469/1077) writes that man’s 
lower soul (nafs), the seat of carnal appetites, corresponds to hell, while 
man’s spirit or higher soul (jam) corresponds to paradise, “of which it is 
a type in this world.”'"® Already ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd contended that 
contemplative contentment (rida) with God’s ordering of the world and of 
one’s life, whatever it may be, is “the greatest door of God, and paradise on 
earth.”'"? Al-Qushayri (d. 46 5/1072) notes that the Iraqi Sufis hold that rida 
is a state (bal) that cannot be actively sought by the Sufis; rather it overcomes 
them as a mercy bestowed on them by God. The Khorasanian Sufis, however, 
argue that rida is actively acquired; it is a station (maqam) on the mystical path 
towards union with God.° It may be true that it was a hallmark of Sufis of the 
Persian-speaking world to theorise about the active conquest of the paradise 
within. 


™4 Tbn al-‘Arabi relates that the Andalusian mystic Ibn Barrajan (d. 536/1141) saw hell in the 
form of a buffalo (jamiis) in a state of mystical unveiling (kashf), while his contemporary 
Ibn Qasi (d. §46/1151) saw it as a snake. See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futibat, I, 297.24-5. 

™s On the “inward turn,” see Karamustafa, Sufism, 1-7, 20-1, and passim. 

™6 See Nwyia, Exégése, 325-30. On Nari, see further Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder, I, 381-446; 
Karamustafa, Sufism, 11-5; Knysh, Islamic mysticism, 60-3. 

"7 Similarly in Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s (d. 148/765) Tafsir, 224, tr. Mayer, 157 (ad Q 55:11), where 
the hearts of God’s friends are declared to be “the meadows of His intimacy” (riyad unsih). 
Ibn al-‘Arabi states that the human heart is the Throne of God in the microcosmos, as can 
be argued on the basis of the divine saying: “My earth and my heaven do not contain Me, 
but the heart of My believing servant contains Me.” See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futuhdt, Il, 249.31. 
Cf. Chittick, The self-disclosure of God, 351. 

"8 Hujwirl, Kashf, tr. Nicholson, 199. See also ‘Ayn al-Qudat (d. 525/1131), Tambidat, 288-90. 

™ Qushayri, Risdla, 192-7, at 194 (tr. 205-10, at 207). 

re Thid., 193 (tr. 206). Cf. Meier, Abi Said, 4. 
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The Khorasani ‘Aziz-i Nasafi (fl. middle of seventh/thirteenth century), 
a relatively well-known figure in the Western study of Sufism,'*? may serve 
as an example.'** His most famous work, The Perfect Man (Insan-i kamil), 
includes a chapter on paradise and hell.'*3 Nasaft begins this chapter by defin- 
ing paradise and hell in the abstract, as harmony (muwwafaqat) and opposition 
(mukhalafat), a formulation he seems to borrow from Ibn al-Arabi.'*+ Nasafi 
acknowledges the future otherworld, but he points out that “presently there 
is a paradise and hell within us as well.”"*5 In the remainder of his text, this 
general definition is spelled out on three levels, as Nasaft successively discusses 
an ethical, noetic, and spiritual otherworld within. 

With regard to the first, ethical level, Nasafi states that “all the approved 
words and deeds and all the praiseworthy manners are the gates of para- 
dise,” while “all the disapproved words and deeds and all the blameworthy 
manners are the gates of hell.”'*° A drawing contained in a manuscript of 


"1 The first English publication devoted to Sufism, Edward Henry Palmer’s Oriental mysti- 
cism (1867), was a paraphrase of one of Nasafi’s works, the Maqsad-i aqsa. Fritz Meier 
devoted two comprehensive studies to Nasafi’s thought. See Meier, Das Problem der 
Natur; idem, “Die Schriften des ‘Aziz-i Nasaft.” See also Landolt, “Le soufisme”; Ridgeon, 
“Aziz Nasafi. 

™2 One may also compare this to Najm al-Din al-Razi (d. 654/1256), who writes that the 
Sufis “have died a true death before the occurrence of material death ... [t]hey reside in this 
world in outward appearance, but in reality they have transcended the eight paradises.” See 
Razi, Mirsad, tr. Algar, 375. On the theme of the hadith “die before you die” (mutu qabla 
an tamiitit), see Ritter, Meer, 583; Rosenthal, “Reflections on love,” 247-8; Karamustafa, 
Goa’s unruly friends, 16, 21. Also in the thought of ‘Abd al-Razzéq al-Qashani (d. 
730/1329), a follower of Ibn al-‘Arabi and author of an esoteric commentary (the Ta’wilat 
al-Qur’an) regarded, for a long time, as the work of his master, there is a “complete coinci- 
dence” between spiritual accomplishment of the Sufi and eschatological salvation. See Lory, 
Commentaires, 107. In addition to the passages from al-Qashani’s Qur’an commentary dis- 
cussed by Lory, see Qashani, Majmii‘a-yi rasa’ il, in particular “Risala-yi mabda’ va-ma‘ad” 
(ibid., pp. 302-6) and “al-Risala al-ma‘adiyya” (ibid., pp. 307-11). 

™3 Nasafi, Imsan, 294-309. For a fuller discussion of this epistle, see Lange, “A Sufi’s paradise 
and hell.” 

™4 See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futibat, IV, 14.34. Cf. Chittick, “Death,” 80. Felicity in paradise, for 
Nasafi, is “finding that which is desired” (yaftan-i murad), while the misery of hell is its 
opposite, i.e., not finding that which is willed. See Nasaft, Insan, 295. 

"5 Tbid., 294. 

"6 The idea that the gates of paradise and hell correspond to specific virtuous and sinful 
actions is found in the hadith, e.g., Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-sawm 4 (b. al-rayyan li-l-sa’imin), 
I, 488, where prayer, fasting, charity, jihad, and so forth are the gates of paradise. Al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi (d. between 295/905 and 300/910) allocates those who distinguish themselves 
by pious works (a‘mail), such as steadfastness (sabr) and gratefulness (shukr), to nine differ- 
ent ranks (darajat) in paradise. See al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Mas’ala, fol. 43b, |. 1-2. I thank 
Bernd Radtke for providing me with a scan of this text. In this context belong Sufi under- 
standings of the hadith that “this world is the sowing field (mazra‘a) of the otherworld. 
See, e.g., Jili, Imsan, 226. Al-Ghazali notes that there are eight virtues, and hence eight gates 
of paradise, as opposed to the seven cardinal sins and the seven gates of hell. See Ghazal, 
Ihya’, VV, 536, tr. Winter, 235. According to Schimmel, “traditional Sufi leaders recognized 
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cHaRT 5. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ethical hell. 

Note: This is a simplified version of the diagram offered by Ibn al-‘Arabi, who fur- 
ther subdivides the seven concentric circles into quadrants comprising unbelievers, 
polytheists, atheists, and hypocrites. See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futibat, Ill, 557. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Meccan Openings (al-Futihat al-Makkiyya) visualises this 
idea, correlating the traditional names of the seven concentric layers of hell 
with the seven body parts that are instrumental in committing sins, both 
externally in practice and internally in thought (see Chart 5).**7 

According to Nasafi, “every affliction and misery that befalls man results 
from disapproved words and deeds ... while every moment of ease and hap- 
piness that a man encounters results from approved words and deeds and 
from praiseworthy manners.”*** One notices in this passage that Nasafi does 
not distinguish between the felicity or misery attained in this world and in 
the otherworld. For him, they seem collapsed into one. The same phenome- 
non occurs on the level of the noetic paradise and hell that Nasafi describes. 
Paradise, he says, comes about if there is balance between the human fac- 
ulties of perception and understanding: the five outer senses as well as the 
inward faculties of imagination (khayal), fancy (wahm), and reason (‘aq/). If 
reason controls the other seven faculties, together they are the eight gates to 


seven gates to hell: pride, cupidity, lust, anger, envy, avarice, and hatred.” See Schimmel, “I 
take off the dress,” 265, quoting R. A. Nicholson in Mathnawi, Commentary, VII, 68. 

"7 See the discussion in Asin, La escatologia, 118-9. 

=8 Nasafi, Insan, 295. 
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paradise. If, by contrast, reason is absent and the remaining seven faculties 
are out of balance, they equal the seven gates of hell.'*° 

The third kind of paradise, following upon the paradises of ethical and 
intellectual perfection, is a spiritual state of mystical insight. It is reserved 
for the Sufis alone and represents the highest degree of human perfection. 
Nasafi describes a gradual “ascension” of the Sufi through the paradises 
of praiseworthy character and manners (khuluq, akhlaq-i nik), ordinary 
knowledge (‘ilm), and inspired knowledge (ma‘rifat), a journey culminat- 
ing in the “paradise of light” and the “paradise of direct encounter (liga)” 
with God. In this state, the Sufi has achieved the “true paradise” (bibisht-i 
haqiqi), a state of perfect comprehension in which “nothing in the worlds of 
mulk, malakiut and jabaritt remains veiled” from him."*° 

Nasafi’s ascension model appears to lean on Ibn al-Arabi, who had 
divided paradise into a “Garden of Works” (entered on account of one’s 
good actions), a “Garden of Inheritance” (housing those Muslims who 
deserve paradise on account of their belief, albeit after temporary punish- 
ment in hell), and a “Garden of Election” (occupied by “the people who have 
knowledge of God’s unity,” but also by children to the age of six, the men- 
tally impaired, and by those who did not receive the message of a messenger 
of God).3" However, in Nasafi’s epistle, these types of gardens are consis- 
tently located within the human individual. Thus, a kind of paradise and 
hell on earth can be experienced even by those people who remain on the 
level of ethical or noetic “harmony” (or “opposition”) but do not reach the 
rank of all-round “perfect” human beings. Overall, although Nasafi engages 
to some extent with the centuries of Sufi and philosophical eschatology that 
precedes him, in many respects his project is a new departure. Nasafi’s rad- 
ical interiorisation of the otherworld, which parallels and complements Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s concept of the “imaginal” otherworld, can be read as a response 
to the decentring of paradise and hell in the thought of the Sufis of earlier 
centuries, as an attempt to reinsert paradise and hell into Sufi discourse by 
sublimating them and locating them within mundane human experience. 

To conclude, the typology of Sufi attitudes that this chapter has mapped 
out helps us to nuance two common assumptions about the Sufis’ view of 
the relationship between this world and the otherworld. First, it would be 


"9 Tbid., 295-6. The same idea occurs in Tisi, Mabda’, 77-8 (§§ 65-6); Kashani, Kalimat, 
210-1 (quoting Tiisi). 

"0 Nasafi, Insan, 304. Nasafi also alludes to the existence of a “ninth paradise,” reserved for 
the “Perfect Man” (insan-i kamil), a figure who possesses the miracle-mongering ability 
called himmat (“spiritual energy”). Himmat enables one to create effects of the otherworld 
in this world, and to partake simultaneously in both. See ibid., 307-8. The idea goes back to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihat, Il, 385. It also occurs in the School of Isfahan, e.g., in the thought of 
Muhsin Fayd Kashani. See Kashani, Kalimat, 180-3 and 208-10, where the “Perfect Man” 
is identified with ‘Ali. 

51 Tbn al-“Arabi, Futuhat, 1, 317-8. 
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a simplification to argue that for Sufi authors concerned with grasping the 
reality of the otherworld the present life had no value at all.3* The ways in 
which Sufis wrote about how this world and the otherworld relate to one 
another suggest a far more complex and dynamic understanding. Secondly, 
it may be true that Sufis throughout the centuries accepted the physicality 
of the afterlife as a given."33 More important, however, is the observation 
that Sufi authors interpreted this physicality in ways that were radically dif- 
ferent from the discourse of Muslim traditionists, theologians and, though 
to a lesser degree, philosophers. Some dismissed it as inconsequential while 
others despised it actively; others again located paradise and hell (or parts 
thereof) on earth. In the later period, the focus of Sufi eschatology shifted 
to an explicit interiorisation of paradise and hell. This shift occurred next 
to, but not to the exclusion of, discussions of the external paradise and hell. 
In this arena of eschatological thought, Sufi thought increasingly came to 
interact with philosophical discussions about the human imagination as the 
true locus of paradise and hell, as was discussed in Chapters 5 and 6 of this 
book. Particularly in the thought of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers, paradise 
and hell took on characteristics of an imaginal world, thus claiming a dis- 
tinct reality of their own. 


32 El-Saleh, Vie future, 91. 
133 See ibid., ror. El-Saleh, however, also notes that there were Sufis who eschewed all talk 
about the physical paradise and hell. Al-Hallaj appears to be an example of this. 


Eschatology Now: Paradise and Hell in Muslim 
Topography, Architecture, and Ritual 


In the preceding chapters of this book much of our attention has been occu- 
pied by textual spadework. The dearth of previous scholarship devoted to 
the Muslim literature on paradise and hell invited this approach, in fact it 
necessitated it. Now that we have laid some textual foundations, we shall 
examine how the literary representations of paradise and hell translated 
into tangible spatial and material phenomena. As I argue in this chap- 
ter, paradise and hell were world-making ideas in the history of Islamic 
civilisation not just in the sense of giving rise to abstract cosmological, 
theological, or mystical systems of thought. Rather, in certain contexts, 
they provided a concrete blueprint for the interpretation of this-worldly 
realities and for the organisation of Muslim society on earth. This chap- 
ter highlights three areas in which the Muslim discourse on paradise and 
hell became operative in this way: topography, architecture, and ritual. 
An analysis of these three fields of cultural production brings to light an 
eschatological worldview, by which I mean the conceptual framework 
in which otherworldly phenomena are made to be present in this world 
in a regularised and sustained fashion in order to provide everyday life 
with layers of ultimate meaning. In this framework, paradise and hell 
are not distant repositories of truth and justice but immediate targets 
to which present concerns are addressed. Furthermore, as I argue in this 
chapter, the mode in which paradise and hell are made to be present in 
this world is not referential. It is not that certain worldly spaces, objects, 
and rituals symbolise, refer to, or gesture towards an otherworld that is 
absent, although they may often do this, too. Rather, what emerges from 
the sources understudy here is the sense that these phenomena are truly 
and fully here on earth. They claim to be the thing itself, not signs of it. 
They indicate presence, not likeness. 
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Eutopia/Dystopia 


“The entire world is a place for us to worship (ju ‘ilat la-na al-ard kullubu 
masjidan),” the Prophet is reported to have said.* In this view, the world as 
a whole is sanctified in the sense that it gives access to the divine. It is clear, 
at the same time, that certain spaces, such as mosques, cities, and sacred 
landscapes enjoy a privileged status, while others, such as bathhouses and 
marketplaces, are devalued and declared unfit for ritual.* Paradise and hell 
were mapped onto such spaces in processes of constructing this-worldly 
eutopias and dystopias. I prefer to use the term eutopia (“good place”) here, 
the true antonym of dystopia (“bad place”), in order to indicate that I am 
talking about places of ideal well-being that one may practically aspire to, 
in contrast to utopias (“no-places”), which are impossible to attain (though 
they may be conceived to exist in the mythic past or future). 

It is true that medieval Islamic maps, such as the one produced by the 
Sicilian scholar al-Idrisi in the sixth/twelfth century, unlike some medieval 
Christian world maps, show neither paradise nor hell. At best, as in the case 
of the world map of al-Kashghari (Baghdad, fifth/eleventh c.), they indicate 
the spot were Adam fell to the earth after his expulsion from the Garden, 
a place that was usually identified with Sri Lanka (Arab. Sarandib).3 In 
general, cosmological maps that represent the structure of the universe, 
including paradise and hell, appear to be a rare and late (post-eighteenth 
c.) phenomenon, the two specimen included in the Ottoman scholar-mystic 
Ibrahim Hakkt’s encyclopaedia, The Book of Knowledge (Ma‘rifetnama, 
written in 1170/1756-7), providing perhaps the most spectacular illustra- 
tion.* However, perhaps one should not make too much of the absence of 
eschatological features on premodern Islamic maps.’ Cartography, in this 
respect, may turn out to be the exception to the rule. For, as previous chap- 
ters of this book have demonstrated, there are important strands in the 
exegetical, traditionist, theological, philosophical, and mystical literature 
of Sunni and Shi‘ Islam that do allow for multiple ways of conceiving the 


Muslim, Sahih, k. al-masajid 4 [no bab], I, 371; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, V, 383. 

Cf., e.g., the tradition that states that mosques are the “gardens of paradise,” and that people 
should “alight and graze” there. See Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. al-da‘awat 83, V, 532; Nabulusi, Ahl 
al-janna, 53. Another tradition declares that “the best place[s] on earth are mosques, and the 
worst place[s] on earth are market-places.” See Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, Il, 34 (#1090). On 
the ambiguous eschatological symbolism of bathhouses, see Pagani, “Un paradiso in terra.” 
See also a poet’s description of the bathhouse (“its pleasantness recalls Eden, its heat hell; 
its servants are houris working next to zabaniya”) in Bakharzi, Dumya, II, 856, quoted in 
Szombathy, “Come hell or high water,” 166. 

Ibn Qutayba, Ma ‘arif, 15; Tha‘labi, ‘Ara’is, 33. On al-Kashghari’s map, see Savage-Smith, “In 
medieval Islamic cosmography.” 

On Hakki’s maps, see Savage-Smith, “In medieval Islamic cosmography.” 

Pace van Ess, who states, rather apodictically, that in Islam, paradise and hell are defined “in 
purely temporal terms.” See TG, IV, 552. 
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presence of paradise and hell on earth. Sometimes, as in the case of geo- 
graphical works devoted to the “merits” (fada’il) or “wondrous qualities” 
(‘aja’ib) of specific cities and regions of the Islamic world, authors discuss 
the precise location of paradise and hell on earth, and they indicate ways of 
traversing into them. 

To begin with what is perhaps the most well-known example, Muslim 
eschatologists often asserted that Jerusalem was the site of the future earthly 
paradise, a Jewish notion that was taken up in Islam.° However, Jerusalem, 
especially the Temple Mount, or “Noble Sanctuary” (al-baram al-sharif), 
already is paradise, or at least very close to it, “the closest place on earth 
to heaven,” as was related from Ka'‘b al-Ahbar.’” The “Story of the Leaves,” 
quoted in the introduction of this book, is a case in point. “Praying in 
Jerusalem,” states a hadith, “is like praying in heaven.”* From Jerusalem 
the prophets Jesus and Muhammad ascended into the heavens. The Temple 
Mount is where heaven and earth meet.? 

It might be objected that the Muslim literature on the Prophet’s ascension 
usually situates paradise in a realm that is beyond this world: Muhammad 
climbs up a ladder until he reaches the ceiling, so to speak, of the world, 
where angels let him pass through a gate, emerging into the first heaven as 
if through a hole in the roof; it is only in the higher celestial spheres that he 
catches a glimpse of paradise and hell.*°? However, there is also the notion 
that the Temple Mount is immediately contiguous with paradise. Thus, texts 
composed in praise of Jerusalem specify that the Rock sits on top of one of 
the gates of paradise, or indeed the Rock is called the gate to paradise." 
The four paradisiacal rivers, Sayhan, Jayhan, Euphrates, and Nile, are said 
to spring from underneath the Rock,’ or the Rock is pictured to sit atop 
a palm tree that has its roots in one of the rivers of paradise." Jerusalem, 
in these traditions, appears as the navel of the world, the vertical point of 


° TG, IV, 395. Cf. van Ess, “‘Abd al-Malik and the Dome of the Rock,” 89: the Rock is the 

“holiest of all places.” Cf. Suytti, Budir, 91, for traditions specifying that the Judgement 

takes place in Jerusalem. 

Qurtubt, Tadbkira, 1, 235. Ibn Taymiyya, by contrast, seeks to refute superstitious beliefs in 

the holiness of the site, particularly if they are based on isra’iliyyat transmitted from Ka‘b 

al-Ahbar. See Ibn Taymiyya, Iqtida’, II, 817-24, passim. 

5 Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. al-Maqdis, V, 166b. 

° Kaplony, The Haram, 359. 

to Some versions of the mi‘raj, however, seek to preserve the idea that paradise and hell are on 
earth. See the preceding text, pp. 112-3. 

™ Tbn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Iqd, VU, 256,1o9f. (tr. LeStrange, Palestine, 164); Nabulusi, Ahl al-janna, 
48. Cf. Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 79. See the references in Kaplony, The Haram, 511. 

= Wasiti, Fada@’il, 68 (#110). Cf. Kaplony, The Haram, 359. Cf. Psalm 46.5; Ezekiel 47.1-12. 

3 Wasiti, Fada il, 67 (#108). In a dream in the night of ‘Ashiira of 33 5/10—-1 August 946, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Hawili sees the Rock shining like ruby (yaqita), and four rivers com- 
ing out from beneath it, and it is explained to him that these are the rivers of Paradise. See 
Ibn al-Murajja, Fada’il, 268, 6-8 (#407), cited in Kaplony, The Haram, 512. 
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contact between this world and the life-giving reservoir of subterranean sweet 
water.'+ There is also a horizontal dimension, however, as if the otherworld 
enters the world through a vertical conduit but then spreads out to cover a 
wider stretch of space, that of the Temple Mount, like water gushing forth 
from a hole in the ground, forming a reservoir. In fact, the entire area of the 
Temple Mount becomes an eschatological theatre. Thus, the east wall of the 
Temple Mount, adorned by the “Gate of Mercy” (bab al-rahma), was some- 
times equated by exegetes of the Qur'an with the barrier between paradise 
and hell, “inside it will be mercy, and outside it, in front of it, punishment” (Q 
57:13), while the valley east of the Temple Mount was identified as the “valley 
of hell” (wwadi jabannam).*5 

The Temple Mount in Jerusalem, however, was not the only earthly par- 
adise known in early Islam. In the first century of the Islamic era, the sacred 
precinct (baram) of Thaqif near al-Taif in the Hijaz, in the Wajj valley, was 
said to have been the place where God had set His last step (akhir wat’) on 
earth.*° Hence some thought Wajj to be the primordial paradise.*7 It has been 
suggested that this notion was circulated in the Hijaz in order to oppose the 
claim of the Umayyad caliphate (r. 41-132/661-750) that the earthly paradise 
was located in Syria.*® Though Wajj’s career as paradise soon came to an end 
it may have set a precedent to think about earthly paradises in other local con- 
texts. The sacred geography of the Hijaz, in particular, offers examples, many 
of which centre on the oasis of Medina. 

As one learns from a noncanonical hadith that entered into the geo- 
graphical and historiographical literature, the two mountains of Uhud and 
‘Ayr, located on opposite ends of Medina, sit on top of the gates of para- 
dise and hell, respectively.‘? Buthan, one of the three valleys forming the 


™ EO, s.v. Springs and fountains (M. Radscheidt), V, r21b-128b, at 1274. 

ts Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Iqd, VII, 256, 7-9 (tr. LeStrange, Palestine, 174). 

"6 Musnad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 421; Yaqut, Mu‘jam, s.v. Wajj, V, 361b; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Daf’, 56. 

7 See Lammens, “La cité arabe de Taif,” 13 9-40; Kister, “Some reports concerning al-Taif,” 18. 

"8 See TG, IV, 396. 

’? According to a Prophetic tradition reported by al-Tabarani, Uhud is on top of one of the 
gates of paradise, the mountain of ‘Ayr is on top of one of the gates of hell. See Tabarani, 
al-Mu ‘jam al-kabir, 1X, 202. Also in Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. Uhud, I, rogb; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
wa-l-nihaya, s.v. Ghazwa Uhud, IV, 9; Suyiti, Budar, 512 (where one should correct to ‘Ayr 
instead of Ghayr); Nabulusi, Ahl al-janna, 47-8, 74. Al-Majlist relates the statement of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq that the souls of the believers gather on the mountain of Radwa, where they see the 
members of the family of the Prophet and eat, drink, and talk with them until the arrival of 
the Qaim-Mahdi at the end of time. See Majlisi, Bihar, VI, 425. Radwa is at a distance of 
a day’s journey from Medina, in the direction of Mecca. See Yaqiit, Buldan, s.v. Radwa, III, 
51a. Al-Suyiiti reports the view that Uhud is “one of the pillars (arkan) of paradise,” which 
connects Uhud with a heavenly rather than a subterranean paradise. See Suyiti, Budir, 512. 
According to a tradition preserved ibid., 539, the four mountains of paradise in this world 
are Uhud, Sinai, the Lebanon, and Wariqan (near al-‘Arj between Mecca and Medina). 
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1 - The prayer niches (mihrabs) of the prophets 
2 - The pulpit (minbar) of Muhammad 

3 - The fountain of al-Kawthar 

4 - The Balance of Deeds (mizan-i a‘mal ) 

5 - The Dome of the Rock 

6 - The Path of Sirat (sabil-i sirat ) 

7 - The Gate of Paradise (dar-i bihisht ) 


FIGURE 18. An eschatological map of the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. Mecca, ca. 
967/1559 (1 — The prayer niches [mihrabs| of the prophets; 2 — The pulpit [inbar] 
of Muhammad; 3 — The fountain of al-Kawthar; 4 — The Balance of Deeds [mizan-i 
a‘mal|; 5 — The Dome of the Rock; 6 — The Path of Sirat [sabil-i sirat]; 7 - The 
Gate of Paradise [dar-i bibisht]). Adapted from Sayyid ‘Ali al-Husayni, Shawqnama. 
Haifa, The National Maritime Museum, Inv. no. 4576, fol. 49r. 
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Medina oasis, is located atop one of the pools of paradise.*° The sacred 
precinct, or haram, of Medina, is particularly pregnant territory; it may 
have been associated with the otherworld from the earliest days of the 
nascent Muslim community.*! In the baram’s mosque, the ground between 
the prophet Muhammad’s house (bayt), where he lies buried, and the 
pulpit (minbar) from which he used to preach, is, in the Prophet’s own 
words, “one of the gardens of the gardens of paradise” (rawda min riyad 
al-janna).** In the same way in which the Rock in Jerusalem was believed 
to throne above the subterranean waters of paradise, the Prophet’s pulpit 
in the mosque of Medina was declared to sit on top of a water course 
(tur‘a), or indeed the Pool (hawd), of paradise.*3 The presence of the oth- 
erworld in the Medinan mosque presumably explains how Muhammad 
was able to see a reflection of paradise and hell in the gibla wall.** The 
hadith that reports this vision tallies with the decoration of the mosque’s 
walls with mosaics during the reign of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid I (r. 
86-96/705—-15). According to a chronicle dating to the late second/eighth 
century, a craftsman employed in the production of these mosaics related 
that “we made them according to the images of the trees and palaces of 
paradise.”*5 

In Syria, by contrast, Jerusalem was not the only city in the race for Eden. 
Damascus, the chosen capital of the Umayyad caliphs, also boasted a special 
connection with the eternal garden.*® The mosaic panels gracing the inner 
walls of the Umayyad mosque (also built under al-Walid I), which resem- 
ble the mosaics in the southeastern annex floor in the Church of the Holy 


»° Suyati, Budir, 540. Cf. Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. Buthan, I, 446b-447a; Nabulusi, Abl al-janna, 48. 

++ Busse, “Die Kanzel des Propheten,” 107-8. I take the following examples from Busse’s article. 
On Medina’s sanctity, see also von Grunebaum, “The sacred character of Islamic cities,” 31. 

» Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, I, 250, 252, 254; Bukhari, Sahih, K. fadl al-salat fi masjid Makka 
wa-l-Madina 5 (b. fadl ma bayna |-qabr wa-l-minbar), 1, 320; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 
401-2, 412, 534, IV, 41 and passim. See also Ibn Jubayr, Ribla, 192 (tr. 200); Nabulust, Abl 
al-janna, 45. The hadith also occurs in the Guidelines to blessings (Dala@ il al-khayrat) of the 
Moroccan mystic al-Jazili (d. 870/1465), a litany of blessings over the Prophet that is “one 
of the most successful books in Sunni Islam, after the Qur'an itself.” See Witkam, “The battle 
of images,” 67. G. H. A. Juynboll (ECH, 313) suggests that the tradition originates with the 
famous Medinan scholar Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795). 

+ Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, I, 250, 252. 

See Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-mawaqit 11 (b. waqt al-zubr ‘inda |-zawal), I, 174 and passim; 

Muslim, Sabih, k. al-kusiif 3 (b. ma ‘arada ‘ala |-nabi [eulogy] fi salat al-kusiif), 1, 722; 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 159, 688: “uridat ‘alayya l-jannatu wa-l-naru anifan fi ‘urdi hadha 

L-ha@ it. Cf. CTM, I, 376b. 

See Sauvaget, Mosquée omeyyade, 81. The quote is preserved in Ibn al-Najjar (fl. 593/1196), 

K. al-Durra |-thamina fi akhbar al-Madina, MS BNF Ar. 1630, fol. 31v. Ibn Najjar takes 

it from the (lost) History of Medina of Muhammad b. al-Hasan Ibn Zabala, written in 

199/814. Ibn Zabala is also quoted in al-Samhiidi’s (d. 91 1/1506) Wafa’ al-wafa’, I, 367. See 

Leisten, Architektur, 79n10. 

>6 On the sanctity of Damascus, see Kister, “Sanctity, 
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Cross (built in 559 CE) of the northern Syrian city of Rusafa/Sergiopolis, 
bring paradise, as it were, right into the cultic centre of the Umayyad seat of 
government.*? The entire oasis, or Ghita, of Damascus was declared to be 
an otherworldly garden. Umayyad poets such as Ibn Qays al-Ruqayyat (fl. 
70/690) and Jarir (d. ca. t10/728) celebratingly referred to the Ghita, the 
fertile valley of Damascus, as a eutopian, paradisiacal space.*® 

These ideas reverberated in later centuries, long after the capital of the 
Islamic empire had moved to other regions. The geographer Yaqit (d. 
626/1229) considered the Ghita the “most exalted” of the “four [paradise] 
gardens on earth (jinan al-ard al-arba‘).”*? In a eulogy composed after his visit 
to the city, his contemporary, the Spanish traveller Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217) 
wrote that Damascus is “the paradise of the east” (jannat al-mashriq), 


garnished with the flowers of sweet-scented herbs, and bedecked by gardens [as if] 
in brocaded vestments. In the realm of beauty she [Damascus] holds a sure posi- 
tion, and on her nuptial chair she is most richly adorned ... , [she lies at] a hill hav- 
ing meadows and springs [Q 23:50] with deep shade and water of Salsabil, whose 
rivulets twist like serpents through every way, and the perfumed zephyrs of flower 
gardens breathe life to the soul. ... To those who contemplate her she displays herself 
in a pure white dress calling to them: “Come to the halting place of beauty, and take 
the midday repose” [Q 18:33]. ... By God, they spoke truth who said: “If paradise is 
on the earth then Damascus is without a doubt in it. If it [paradise] is in the sky, then 
it [Damascus] vies with it and shares its glory.” 5° 


Ibn Jubayr’s depiction is a charming piece of Arabic rhetoric, ripe with quo- 
tations from, and allusions to, the Qur’an’s paradise passages. Damascus is 
likened to a bride embracing the visitor, a houri in the eternal garden await- 
ing the believer with outstretched arms. The smell of flowers and herbs, 
vegetation as lush and dark as brocaded cloth, the well of Salsabil and rivu- 
lets of water crisscrossing the landscape: all these are images traditionally 
associated with the Muslim paradise.3! There is a great deal of hyperbole 


»7 Cf. Ulbert, Die Basilika des heiligen Kreuzes. Cf. Brisch, “Observations.” One should note, 
however, that the interpretation of the mosaics remains a matter of scholarly debate. See 
Ettinghausen et al., Islamic art, 26. 

Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. Yabrin, V, 427, quoting Jarir: “How far is Yabrin [a sandy region in 
eastern Arabia] from the Gate of Paradise (min bab al-faradis)!”; ibid., s.v. al-Ghita, IV, 
219b, quoting Ibn Qays: “They may not inhabit the paradise gardens (aqfarat minhum 
al-faradis), but the ghitta has beautiful villages and offers shade.” Cf. Horovitz, “Das koran- 
ische Paradies,” 61-2. 

»» Yaqut, Buldan, s.v. al-Ghita, IV, 219a. The other three paradise gardens on earth, accord- 
ing to Yaqit, are al-Sughd (i.e., Samarqand and its surroundings), al-Ubulla (in the 
Euphrates-Tigris delta), and Shi‘b Bawwan (fifty miles northwest of Shiraz). Cf. ibid., s.v. 
Bawwan, I, 503b-505b; al-Sughd, III, 409a-410b; al-Ubulla, I, 76b-78a. 

Ibn Jubayr, Ribla, 240, ed. Wright and de Goeje, 260-1. I follow, with slight modifications, 
the translation by Broadhurst, The travels of Ibn Jubayr, 271-2. 

On the political subtext of Ibn Jubayr’s eschatological framing of Damascus, see Dejugnat, 
“Voyage au centre du monde,” 196-205. 
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and poetic convention in Ibn Jubayr’s sentences,>* but it is not clear that he 
writes in a purely metaphorical vein. In fact, the end of the passage suggests 
the possibility that Damascus is truly and fully a paradise on earth — even if 
some, as Ibn Jubayr does not fail to note, locate paradise “in the sky.” 

The likely context out of which traditions about the special cosmologi- 
cal and eschatological importance of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Medina (as 
well as Mecca, for which see the following text) arose is the struggle in 
the first century of Islam over the question whether political and spiritual 
authority attached primarily to Syria, the Umayyads’ base of power, or the 
homeland of the Prophet, the Hijaz.33 However, the list of paradise cities 
continued to expand, as different political formations and local communi- 
ties in the Islamic world developed their own visions of paradise on earth.*4 

Note that in addition to Damascus, the “paradise of the east,” Ibn 
Jubayr implies the existence of a “paradise of the west” — one presumes 
this to be Cordoba, the capital of his patrons, the Almohad dynasty. The 
Almohads (r. 524-668/1130-1269), rulers over Cordoba from 543/1148 
onwards, attempted to link their claims to authority back to the Spanish 
Umayyads (1. 138-422/756-1031), as whose heirs they styled themselves. 
However, Cordoba, which together with the adjacent palace city of Madinat 
al-Zahra, had been the Spanish Umayyads’ splendid capital,*5 was past its 
prime as early as the late fifth/eleventh century. Other places, such as Seville 
and Granada, had taken its place as the foremost cities of al-Andalus, receiv- 
ing lavish praise as terrestrial paradises by poets.*° Also Valencia, the city 


3+ It was commonplace of ‘Abbasid geographers to liken cities to a heavenly bride. See Miquel, 
La géographie humaine, IV, 179. Spanish poets regularly compared al-Andalus and its urban 
centres to paradise. For a number of examples, rather similar to Ibn Jubayr’s poem, see Pérés, 
La poésie andalouse, 115-57. Al-Tha‘alibt (d. 429/1038), in his anthology of two-word 
phrases and clichés, the Thimar al-qulub, lists twelve such phrases involving the garden of 
paradise, providing examples for each. See Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulub, 694-7. 

33 Kister, “‘You shall only set out for three mosques”; Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 6-22; Cobb, 
“Virtual sacrality,” 37, 50-1; Khalek, Damascus, 162-5; Shoemaker, Death of a prophet, 
231-40. See also the notion that the souls of believers gather in al-Jabiya, the former resi- 
dence of the Ghassanids in Jawlan, some eighty kilometres south of Damascus. See Suydti, 
Sharh al-sudur, 312. Cf. Eklund, Life after death, 41, 97, 107-8; TG, IV, 522; El2, s.v. 
al-Djabiya (H. Lammens and J. Sourdel-Thomine), II, 360. Known for its healthy climate 
and as a place of refuge during plagues, al-Jabiya played a significant role during the con- 
quest of Syria and during the Marwanid restoration after the second civil war, hosting sev- 
eral meetings. 

34 See Antrim, Routes & realms, for a study of the “discourse of place,” as she terms it, that 

emerges in a variety of Muslim geographical and historiographical sources, primarily of the 

third/ninth to sixth/twelfth centuries. Paradise and hell, however, are referred to only periph- 
erally by Antrim. 

On the paradise symbolism of Madinat al-Zahra’, see the following text. On Ibn Jubayr’s 

relation to the Almohads, see Dejugnat, “La méditerranée come frontiére,” 150, 160-1, 166; 

idem, “Voyage au centre du monde,” 196-200. 

3° See Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 134-9 (Seville), 146-7 (Granada). 
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of birth of Ibn Jubayr, was likened to paradise. In the fifth/eleventh century, 
the poet Aba Ja‘far Ibn Mas‘ada al-Gharnati called Valencia the paradise 
garden (firdaws) on earth; a little later, around the turn of the century, Ibn 
al-Zaqqaq wrote that that it was “the most splendid of all cities ... clothed 
by the Lord into the brocade of beauty.” 37 

In Egypt, local legend elevated Cairo to the rank of a paradise garden.3* 
The fact that the Nile was held to be one of the four rivers of paradise was 
duly exploited in the literature praising the “merits” (fada’il) of Cairo.3? 
The geographer al-Muqaddasi (d. ca. 380/990), for example, reports that 
the honey of paradise flows in the Nile.*° Further east, from the context 
of the jihad fought during the early years of Muslim expansion into Iran 
and Central Asia emerged a tradition according to which the Prophet had 
instructed his followers to “make a raid on Qazwin, for it is one of the high- 
est gates of paradise!”4! One of the eight gates of paradise, according to a 
hadith, is called the Gate of Jihad (bab al-jibad). It may have been a short 
step, then, to identify this gate with Qazwin, serving as it did as a base camp 
for Iraqi raids into the coastal plains of the Caspian Sea in the time of the 
Muslim conquests.‘* Other frontier settlements that played an important 
role in the era of early Muslim expansion were likewise declared to be “gates 
to paradise.”#} The historian al-Maqgqari (d. 1042/1632) relates a famous 
address, supposedly delivered by the general Tariq b. Khalid (d. 92/711), in 
which he promises his Muslim soldiers “beautiful houris ... well-guarded 
in royal palaces” (al-hur al-hisan ... al-maqsurat fi qusur al-muluk) should 


37 Tbid., 117-8, 154. 

8 Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 48, 50. 

39 Tbid., I, 95. 

4° See Muqaddasi, K. Ahsan al-taqasim, 193. For references to further comparisons of Cairo 
(and of Egypt as a whole) with paradise, see Antrim, Routes & realms, 133n82. 

' The local historian al-Rafit (d. 623/1226), at the beginning of the first part (al-qism 
al-awwal) of his al-Tadwin fi akhbar Qazwin, makes an explicit connection with jihad. See 
also Muttaqi, Kanz, XII, 477; Nabulusi, Ahl al-janna, 48-9. According to Yaqit, the Prophet 
would have said: “Qazwin is to the world what Eden is to paradise.” See Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. 
Qazwin, IV, 343b. Cf. Kister, “Sanctity,” 43, with further traditions linking Qazwin with 
paradise. The fact that Qazwin was known in medieval Islam for its rich orchards and 
vineyards may also have contributed to its Edenification. See Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-qulib, 
58, 222. Cf. Elz, s.v. Kazwin, i. Geography and history, IV, 857a-862b (A. K. S. Lambton). 
Also into the context of jihad belongs the hadith that “paradise lies under the tips of spears” 
(al-janna tahta atraf al-‘awaili). See, e.g., Nahj al-balagha, Ul, 3. 

# Yaqiit notes that Qazwin, in the time of the Kufan governor Sa‘id b. al-‘As b. Umayya (r. 

29-34/649-55), was the base camp for Kufan raids into Daylam. See Yaqiit, Buldan, s.v. 

Qazwin, IV, 343a. On the apocalyptical importance attached to Qazwin, see Cook, Muslim 

apocalyptic, 260-1. 

Consider, e.g., the case of Hims in Syria. See Raba‘l, Fada’il al-Sham, 28 (from Ka‘b). Hims 

is also mentioned as one of the paradise cities on earth in a tradition attributed to Ka‘b 

al-Ahbar. See Fasawi, Ma ‘rifa, I, 304, quoted in Kister, “Sanctity,” 24. See ibid., 44, for tradi- 
tions declaring ‘Abbadan to be among the gates to paradise. 
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they overcome their enemies and conquer al-Andalus; if they meet death on 
the battlefield, such seems to be the implication, they will be recompensed 
by the same token in heaven.*+ 

For the Shiites, the plain of Kerbela, the place where the Imam al-Husayn 
had suffered martyrdom, was “the purest and holiest plot of land on earth” 
and a “part of the richly watered plains of paradise” (min batha’ al-janna).4s 
“God created Kerbela,” one reads in another tradition, “24,000 years before 
He created the Kaaba,” and as such “it is the best piece of land in paradise.” 4° 
Al-Husayn’s grave is “a garden of paradise,” and a ladder ascends from it to 
heaven. Throngs of angels scuttle up and down this ladder to visit the site.*7 
The tomb of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib in Najaf was likewise considered to be a part 
of paradise,** as was Tus, the burial ground of the Imam ‘Ali al-Rida.* ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib was said to have visited the vicinity of his future grave, to have 
stretched out flat on the earth, and to have pronounced that the souls of all 
the believers haunted the place, sitting together in circles and talking to each 
other.5° Shi‘ite traditions also bestowed a special eschatological status to the 
mosque of Kufa, a fulcrum of early Shi‘i propaganda. “Four are the palaces 
of paradise in this world,” ‘Ali was reported to have said, “the mosque of 
Mecca, the mosque of Medina, the mosque of Jerusalem and the mosque of 
Kufa.”5 The central courtyard of the mosque (wasatubu) was considered 
to lie “atop a garden of paradise,” and three paradisiacal springs were said 
to be found in it.5* It is noteworthy that the early Islamic traditions about 
terrestrial paradises, whether in the Hijaz, Syria, Iraq, or elsewhere, do not 
declare these spaces or cities to be “like” paradise; nor does one encounter 
the idea that these places “foreshadow” the paradise to come. Rather, they 
are paradise, or rather, “one of its gardens.” Paradise in these traditions is 
pictured as being simultaneously present in the otherworld and this world. 

So much for the earthly paradise; but where on earth is hell? Al-Qurtubt, 
the seventh/thirteenth-century Andalusian collector of eschatological hadith, 
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Maqaari, Nafh al-tib, ed. ‘Abbas, I, 241. I owe this reference to Vahid Behmardi. Cf. Jones, 
The power of oratory, 33. 

Majlisi, Bibar, XLV, 126 (a revelation of Gabriel to the Prophet). On the superiority of 
Kerbela over the Kaaba, see Majlisi, Bibar, LIII, 11; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 239. 

46 Thid. 

47 Tbid., I, 12. 

# Tbid., II, 9. 

4 Tbid., I, 13. 

s° Majlis, Bibar, VI, 424-5, 442. The place is described as an elevation (zahr) that one reaches 
after passing al-Ghariyyan in the outskirts of Kufa. Cf. Yaqit, s.v. al-Ghariyyan, IV, 196b. 
Yaqut notes that al-Ghariyyan is the name given to two hermitages (sawma‘atan) in the 
vicinity of ‘Ali’s tomb. For a similar tradition about ‘Alt, identifying this place as the Valley 
of Peace (wadi |-salam), see Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 72. 

Tasi, Amaii, 1, 379, quoted in Kister, “An early tradition,” 190n84. Cf. Bahrani, Ma ‘alim, Il, 
72, Ill, 239. 

* Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. Kiifa, IV, 492b. Cf. Kister, “Sanctity,” 33. 
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devotes a section of his Memoir to the fact that, as he phrases it, “hell is in 
the earth (ff -ard).”53 In this section he relates, for example, a Prophetic 
hadith that warns against travelling over the sea, or using seawater for ritual 
ablutions, because it is a layer of hell - one presumes the top layer.*+ As for 
where the entry gate to hell is to be found, one of the more popular ideas 
seems to have been that the passageway into the netherworld was in the 
Wadi Jahannam in Jerusalem, the biblical valley of Hinnom, which runs 
between the eastern wall of the Temple Mount and the Mount of Olives.5> In 
the early centuries, hell seems to have been inextricably linked to paradise, 
so that both appear on earth in tandem, as in the cases of Jerusalem and 
Medina considered in the preceding text. 

Other traditions, by contrast, show a tendency to push the earthly hell to 
the margins of the Islamic world, or into non-Muslim territories. Medieval 
Muslim geographers and travellers subtly deployed eschatological imagery 
in their descriptions of the world, in order to map out a cosmos divided 
into heavenly and hellish realms. Ibn Jubayr’s travelogue, for example, has 
been read as “transfiguring the borderlands [of Islam] into the marches of 
hell, contiguous with the tenebrous regions of the universe and forming the 
reverse image of the luminous lands of Islam, illuminated by the presence of 
God.”5° One sees an early example of this strategy to divide the world into 
realms of light and darkness in the tradition attributed to the Prophet that 
states that Medina, Mecca, Damascus, and Jerusalem are “four of the cities 
of paradise on earth” (mudun al-janna fi |-dunya), while Constantinople, 
Rome, Antioch, and Sanaa are “four of the cities of hell on earth.”5” The 
‘Abbasid emissary from Baghdad, Ibn Fadlan (fl. early fourth/tenth c.), hav- 
ing travelled up the Volga River into Slavic territory, remarked that he had 
arrived at a place so cold that he thought he had approached the gate of 
zambarir.>* 


53 Qurtubt, Tadhkira, Ul, 101. 

54 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, I, 122; Abi Dawid, Sunan, II], 6; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 101-2; 
Nabulusi, Abl al-janna, 74. Cf. Melchert, “Locating hell,” n15. According to a similar tradi- 
tion, the Prophet interdicted bathing in hot mountain springs, “for they flow from hell.” See 
Majlisi, Bihar, VII, 486. 

s Monfarrer Sala, “A proposito,” 152. Cf. 2 Kings 23:10; Jer. 19:6; Is. 30:32. According to 
al-Wasiti, the nephew of Ka‘b al-Ahbar, a man called Nawf al-Bikali, told the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik that in a verse of the Bible, God said to Jerusalem: “There are within you six 
things: my residence, my judgment place, my gathering place, my paradise, my hell and my 
balance.” See Wasiti, Fada’il, 23. 

56° Dejugnat, “La méditerranée comme frontiére,” 160. 

Suyati, La’ali, Il, 86. Cf. Kister, “Sanctity,” 24, including a number of alternative lists. 

Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Manda related a tradition on the authority of Ka‘b al-Ahbar 

according to which the souls of the unbelievers gather in Sanaa after death. See Suyati, Sharh 

al-sudir, 313. See also the many references in Livne-Kafri, “Jerusalem,” 58 n58. 

See Ibn Fadlan, Ribla, 114. On zambarir, see the preceding text, pp. 10, 141n170. Cf. Tottoli, 

“The case of zambarir,” 145. 
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Particularly inhospitable places invited their identification with the neth- 
erworld. An old idea was that the foul-smelling sulphurous well of Barhut 
in the Wadi Barhat in Hadramawt in Yemen was the gate to hell.5? In a Shi‘ 
tradition, the Imam Muhammad al-Baqir meets an Arab bedouin (a‘rabi) at 
the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina. The bedouin reports that he has arrived 
in Medina “from the furthest regions of the earth,” and he describes how 
on the way he has traversed a vermin-infested dark valley inhabited by a 
miserable people meagrely subsisting on goat milk as their only nourish- 
ment. Muhammad al-Baqir explains that the bedouin has been to the valley 
of Barhtt, where the souls of the unbelievers reside, including that of the 
accursed Cain and his kinfolk.°° Here again, one sees how the otherworld, 
hell in this case, enters this world through a conduit (the well of Barhit) 
but then branches out to occupy a greater area (the valley of Barhtt).** It 
may also be that in stories such as this, an urban fear of the desert is at play. 
Deserts, in fact, offered an obvious analogy to hell. The Moroccan travel- 
ler Ibn Battita (d. 770/1368-9 or 779/1377), on his way from Damascus 
to Mecca to perform the pilgrimage, passed through al-Ukhaydir valley, 
some sixty kilometres north of Mecca. In it, he relates in his travelogue, a 
great deal of pilgrims perish because of the hot and venomous wind called 
samum, “as if it is the Valley of Hell, may God protect us from it.” 

Further east, a Persian work of the mirabilia genre from the sixth/ 
twelfth century locates the entry to hell in a gorge, appropriately called 
Wadi Jahannan, in the neighbourhood of Balkh in Afghanistan. The author 
writes about this sinister venue saying it “sinks steeply into the ground, and 
the fearless and ruthless joke that it goes down so deeply that if one throws a 
stone into the cavity one cannot see it reaching the bottom.”® He also notes 
that “in this cavity, strange birds have countless nests,” an observation that 
accords with the notion that the souls of infidels and sinners haunt the gate 
to hell in the bellies of black birds.°+ In this account, one also hears echoes 


59 Al-Fakihi states that the souls of the unbelievers gather in the well of Barhat. The well is cov- 
ered with locustlike vermin and filled with a puslike liquid that gushes forth in the morning but 
dries up in the evening. See Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, Ul, 41, 43 (#1106, 1110). Bahrani, Ma‘alim, 
Il, 75, relates from ‘Ali that Barhit is the “worst well in hell.” See also Qurrat al-‘uyiin, 104, 
where the notion is related from “one of the pious forefathers”; Suytti, Sharh al-sudir, 312-3, 
317-8, 330, with several anecdotes, including one about a Muslim convert who visits Barhit 
to talk to the soul of his unbelieving father. A philosophical explanation is found in Saara, 
Mabda’, 473-84 (with references to other earthly locations of hell and paradise); idem, 
Hikma, tr. Morris, 218. Cf. Elz, s.v. Barhit, I, 1045a (G. Rentz); TG, IV, 522. 

Bahrant, Ma ‘alim, Il, 76-7, 87. Cf. ibid., Il, 86-7, a story about a man who walks through 
the valley of Barhut and finds that Cain is dangling from a chain around his neck above him 
in the air, beseeching him for water. 

* According to a tradition in Majlisi, Bibar, VII, 464, Barhit is “one of the valleys of hell.” 
® Tbn Battitta, Ribla, 112. Cf. Waines, The odyssey of Ibn Battuta, 34. 

% Tusi, “Ajayib, 293-4. 

* Suyati, Sharh al-sudur, 310; Bahrani, Ma‘alim, Il, 74. Cf. TG, IV, 523. 
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of eschatological hadiths that describe the extreme depth of the hell funnel, 
where a stone thrown from the bridge of Sirat falls for seventy years before 
hitting bottom.*s At times, hell is pushed even farther away, to the farthest 
reaches of the world. A tradition attributed to Wahb b. Munabbih, which 
reprises a common Near Eastern theme, locates the entry to the netherworld 
behind the legendary mountain range of Qaf. Qaf surrounds the terrestrial 
world; its snow-capped peaks serve to cool hellfire down so that life on 
earth becomes bearable.°° As we saw in Chapter 3 of this book, some ver- 
sions of the Prophet’s mi‘raj locate hell in heaven; but this seems due, first 
and foremost, to the narrative convenience of placing the Prophet’s visit to 
hell after his journey through the heavens, rather than at its beginning or in 
its middle. In fact, several important Late Medieval mi‘raj narratives revert 
to the old idea of a subterranean location of hell: in these versions, the 
Prophet, after his audience with God, looks down from heaven and sees the 
earth split open, revealing the bowels of hell.” 


Architectural Visions of Paradise 


The eutopian and dystopian traditions surveyed up until here all express 
the feeling that paradise and hell are part of this world. This notion is per- 
haps most conspicuous in the Islamic literature on barzakh, the interme- 
diary state between death and resurrection in the grave. As was noted in 
Chapter 4, the graves of pious Muslims were regarded as dwellings in para- 
dise; hence, one gathers, the practice of referring to graves and mausolea as 
“gardens” (riyad, sg. rawda). This appellation is attested especially from the 
sixth/twelfth century onwards, and at first seems to have been used primar- 
ily to designate the graves of Muhammad and the members of his family, in 
whose vicinity people, in consequence, wanted to be buried.** The tombs of 
the Shii Imams are an obvious example. The desert plain west of the Shrine 
tombs of Kerbela, before being swallowed by the growing city, was covered 
with graves, and the dead would be carried long distances to find their final 
resting place near the Imams.* The translatio mortuorum (naql al-mawta) 


a 


5 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. sifat jahannam 2 (b. ma ja’a fi sifat qa‘r jahannam), IV, 680. 

° Tha‘labt, ‘Ara’is, 8; Qurtubi, Tadhkira, Il, 102; Suyiti, Budir, 412. On Qaf, see Elz, s.v. 
Kaf, IV, 400a-402b (M. Streck and A. Miquel). According to a teaching of the Babylonian 
Talmud, hell (gehinnom) “is above the firmament; some, however, say that [it] is behind the 
Mountains of Darkness [in Africa].” See BT, Tamid 32b (tr. XXXII, 29). One should also 
note the belief that the gate to heaven is just above Simurgh’s nest on top of Qaf. See, e.g., 
the Persian Daga’ig al-haqa@’iq (Anatolia, written 675/1276), fols. 107r-107Vv. 

Majlis dar Qissa-yi Rasil, 307; Bakri, Hadith al-mi‘raj, fol. 81v. 

8 Leisten, Architektur fiir Tote, 80-81; Diem and Schdller, The living and the dead, Il, 48-50. 
By the eighth/fourteenth century in Iran, the term was applied to almost any tomb building 
or mausoleum, “with no particular sense of garden.” See Bloom, “Paradise as a garden,” 40. 
See Noldeke, Heiligtum, 8. 
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FIGURE 19. The entry to heaven on top of mount Qaf. From an anonymous K. 
Daqa@’iq al-haqa’iq (Book of Subtleties and Realities). Turkey, 675/[1276]. MS 
Bibliothéque nationale de France Persan 174, fol. 107r. 
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was a common Shi‘ practice. Caravans to the holy shrines (‘atabat) in Iraq, 
especially from Iran, would at times carry hundreds of corpses.7° Corpses 
were also transported to the al-Baqi cemetery in Medina (also called Jannat 
al-Baqi‘, “the [paradise] garden of al-Baqr”), which adjoined the grave of 
the Prophet.’! Sunni jurists, when discussing the licitness of relocating (previ- 
ously unburied) corpses, usually agreed that the practice was better avoided, 
but that a transport over one or two leagues was tolerable, especially when 
destined towards the holy cities of Mecca and Medina.7* 

Rather than letting one’s corpse be carried to paradisiacal ground, one 
could seek to bring paradise to one’s own grave, by building tomb shrines 
that suggested to visitors that those who lay buried there already enjoyed 
the joys of the otherworld. This tactic, of course, was available only to the 
extravagantly rich. It was seen with scepticism by scholars of religion, who 
resented funerary structures because of their assumed incompatibility with 
Islamic egalitarian principles.7> Although the tombs of rulers were concep- 
tually linked to paradise from the early centuries of Islam onwards,’* an 
important precedent, architecturally speaking, was set by the mausoleum 
of the Seljuq sultan Sanjar (r. 511-52/1118-57) at Merv (Turkmenistan), a 
building that was known as dar al-akhira, “the palace of the otherworld.”75 
In later times, splendid mausolea modelled on Sanjar’s tomb were built by 
the Timurid rulers of Transoxania and Persia (r. 771-913/1370-1507) and 
the Mughal emperors of India (1. 932-1274/1526-1858). 

Without doubt the most famous of all these mausolea is the Taj Mahal 
(Arab. “the crown of the realm”). This imposing structure is set in a garden 
comprising fountains, water channels, trees, gates, and mosques that are 
spread out over forty-two acres on the bank of the Jumna, the river that 


7° Donaldson, Shi‘ite religion, 97. 

7 Cf. the examples given in Leisten, Architektur, 24n201, including Sunni dignitaries. 

7 Ibn Nujaym, al-Babr al-ra’iq, V, 59. For the Shafiiites, who take a somewhat more restrictive 
view, see Nawawi, Rawdat al-talibin, Il, 205. The Shafi jurist from Baghdad, al-Mawardi (d. 
450/1058), in his treatise on public law, allocates the power to interdict the “translation of 
the dead” (naql al-mawta) to the market inspector and censor of public morals (muhtasib), 
whose duties included the supervision of the cemeteries. See Mawardi, Abkam, 338. On the 
mubtasib’s relationship with cemeteries, see Klein, “Between public and private.” The con- 
troversy continues to this day. In 2010, the Fatwa Council (/ajnat al-ifta’) of Saudi-Arabia 
declared that to carry corpses from abroad to Mecca or Medina was prohibited. See Arab 
News, 28 May 2010 (“Sending bodies to holy cities for burial banned”), quoted in Ende, 
“Stein,” 183-4. 

73 See Leisten, “Between orthodoxy and exegesis.” 

74 Leisten notes, e.g., that the tombs of the Umayyads of Cordoba were referred to as al-riyad 
al-mabniyya, “|well-]built gardens.” See Leisten, Architektur, 8on11. The name recalls Q 
39:20, which promises the believers “[well-]built chambers” (ghuraf mabniyya). The term 
rawda (pl. riyad or rawdat) in the sense of an eschatological garden occurs twice in the 
Qur'an (30:15, 42:22). 

75 On Sanjar’s mausoleum, “a dry run for the Taj Mahal,” see Hillenbrand, “Seljuq monu- 

ments,” 295-303. 
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flows through the Mughal capital city of Agra, some two hundred kilome- 
tres to the southeast of Delhi. Mumtaz Mahal, “the choice of the realm,” the 
favourite wife of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan (r. 103 7-68/1628-5 8), lies 
buried here. After twenty-five years of marriage, Mumtaz died in 1040/1631 
after giving birth to her fourteenth child, whereupon the emperor issued 
orders for the construction of the Taj Mahal. What his architects and build- 
ers created is, by all appearances, a monumental allegory of the last judge- 
ment and of paradise.”° What exactly propelled Shah Jahan to commission 
the Taj Mahal is a matter of scholarly debate. The idea that he was driven 
by the grief over his wife’s passing, a notion dear to the European romantic 
imagination, should be nuanced, to say the least; to the same, probably even 
to a more important degree, the Taj Mahal was a political coup de propa- 
gande, loudly proclaiming to the world its builder’s exalted status and his 
connectedness to otherworldly realms.” 

At the foot of the wide platform on which the Taj Mahal rests lies a 
chaharbagh (Pers. “fourfold garden”), divided into quarters by broad water 
channels that converge in a raised marble tank. Although the chaharbagh 
can be traced back to pre-Islamic Iranian prototypes that carry no observ- 
able eschatological meaning,’* it is not implausible to think that this particu- 
lar type of garden became layered, in specific instances, with paradisiacal 
overtones. Whether by coincidence or because it is inspired by prototypes of 
fourfold gardens, the Qur’an speaks of four gardens (5 5:46-58), as well as of 
the four rivers of paradise (47:15). This Qur’anic theme was picked up and 
woven into later Muslim literature on terrestrial gardens. It became a stan- 
dard trope of Persian poetry to liken gardens in general, and Mughal garden 
tombs in particular, to paradise.”? An inscription over the entry gate to the 
tomb garden of the Mughal emperor Akbar (r. 964-1014/15 56-1605), the 
grandfather of Shah Jahan, makes the connection clear: “These are the gar- 
dens of Eden,” the inscription proclaims, “enter them to live for ever!”*° It 
is plausible, therefore, to see in the four water channels running in front of 
the Taj Mahal an allusion to the four rivers of the Islamic paradise, and to 
think that the marble tank upon which these channels converge is a replica 
of the celestial pool of al-Kawthar. 

It can be argued, however, that more was intended by the construction of 
the Taj Mahal than to create a mere “replica” or “allegory” of paradise, that 


76 EI2,s.v. Tadj Mahall, X, 58b-60a (E. Koch). 

77 Cf. Begley, “The myth of the Taj Mahal.” 

78 See Elr, s.v. Caharbag (D. Stronach); Pinder-Wilson, “The Persian garden.” 

79 See Schimmel, “The celestial garden”; Hanaway, “Paradise on earth.” See also the Persian 
poems dedicated to palaces and their paradisiacal gardens. See Meisami, “Palaces and 
paradises,” 24 (Farrukhi), 27 (Unsuri), 31-2 (Azraqi), 34 (Mukhtari), 36, 38 (Anwari), 
38 (Khaqani), 40-1 (Ibn-i Yamin). For Arabic poems dedicated to the caliphal palace at 
Samarra, see eadem, “The palace-complex as emblem.” 

See Smith, Akbar’s tomb, 35. 
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the aim was to make paradise present in a fuller sense, to suggest that the 
Taj Mahal does not refer to paradise, but rather, that it has a share in it. The 
Quranic inscriptions that scroll over the arches and walls of the Taj Mahal 
and the buildings surrounding it make it explicit that the Taj Mahal is the 
gate to heaven. For example, written over the south facade of the gateway 
is sura 89, a text replete with eschatological imagery that culminates in the 
words: “O soul in repose ... enter My Garden” (89:27-30). One scholar of 
the Taj Mahal, basing himself on a comparison with tenth/sixteenth- and 
eleventh/seventeenth-century Persian and Mughal paintings, has argued that 
the monumental tomb building, with its four characteristic minarets, is a 
marble version of the Mughal imperial throne. In its otherworldly loftiness 
and grandeur, the building suggests an analogy with, rather than an allegory 
of, the celestial throne of God.** Tradition places this throne directly above 
the heavenly gardens, in the same way in which the Taj Mahal is situated 
not in the middle of the chaharbagh (as is common in other Mughal tomb 
complexes), but next to it at its top. The same divine authority sanctions and 
sanctifies both thrones. 

Imperial paradise architecture in Islam is found not only in the form of 
tomb shrines. Muslim rulers also had palaces, sometimes entire cities built as 
harbingers of the world to come. However, lest we overreach interpretively, 
a word of caution is in order here. It has become a standard scholarly tactic 
to question the facile assumption that Islamic art and architecture, and gar- 
den architecture in particular, intend to create paradise on earth. “Without 
a specific indication that a particular garden or motif was meant to repre- 
sent paradise, it seems best to tread cautiously,” opines a leading historian 
of Islamic art.** For example, the assertion that the Alhambra in Granada, 
together with its splendid gardens, was built to mirror the heavenly para- 
dise rests on close to no archaeological or textual evidence. In fact, medieval 
Muslim writers very seldom offer symbolic interpretations of architecture, 
even in the case of buildings that appear ripe with eschatological connota- 
tions. Overall, Western interpreters of Islamic buildings and gardens seem 
to have been keener to speculate about such connotations than Muslim 
authors. Behind this Western penchant towards symbolic interpretation, as 
has been suggested, lies a reductionist agenda to decontextualise works of 
Islamic art and posit instead a single dominant rationale for it, namely, a 
certain irrational otherworldliness. Muslims, in this view, would be unable 
to appreciate art purely for art’s sake.* 


8 Begley, “Myth of the Taj Mahal,” 16. On the analogy between the celestial throne of God 
and earthly thrones, see Lange, “Sitting by the ruler’s throne.” 

> Bloom, “Paradise asa garden,” 47. Cf. Lohlker and Nowak, “Das islamische Paradies,” 212-6. 

83 One of the most eloquent attacks on such reductionist interpretations of Islamic art has 
come from Terri Allen. See Allen, “Imagining paradise in Islamic art.” See also Leaman, 
Islamic aesthetics, 121-3. 
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If one wishes to write about the eschatological meaning of Islamic archi- 
tecture one is well-advised to take such criticisms seriously. One should also 
remain open to the possibility that architectural associations with paradise 
were playful rather than meant literally. The Persian couplet inscribed on 
the walls at both ends of the private audience hall (diwan-i khdss) of the 
Red Fort, Shah Jahan’s palace in Delhi, which states that “if there is a para- 
dise on earth, it is here, it is here, it is here” (agar firdaws ast dar jahan, 
inja-st inja-st inja-st),*4 is perhaps a case in point. There are examples of 
imperial buildings, however, which clearly invite a more thorough eschato- 
logical interpretation. This is the case with the palace complex of Madinat 
al-Zahra’, built on the order of the Spanish Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III (r. 300-50/912-61), arguably the most sustained and systematic effort to 
create a paradise city that was ever undertaken in the history of Islam. There 
is enough contextual evidence available to make a plausible case that ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III intentionally sought to create a paradise on earth — regard- 
less of his ulterior reasons, which were more likely political than spiritual.*> 

Madinat al-Zahra’ is located some seven kilometres west of Cordoba, 
in the foothills of the Sierra Morena overlooking the Guadalquivir valley 
to the south. It covers a rectangular area of roughly 1,500 by 750 metres 
and is spread out over three stratified large terraces. The caliphal palace 
and living quarters occupy the highest of the three terraces, while the sec- 
ond terrace is dominated by ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s large audience hall, the 
Salén Rico. The urban hamlets of the city complex are located on the third 
and lowest terrace. In 316/929, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, a descendant of the 
Umayyads, had declared himself caliph, God’s representative on earth, both 
the religious and political leader of all Muslims. This declaration served to 
stake out his supreme authority in the face of two other dynasties claim- 
ing the caliphate, that of the venerable house of the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad 
(r. 132-656/750-1258) and that of the Fatimids (r. 297-567/909-1171), 
the rising Shi‘i-Isma‘ili power in North Africa and Egypt. For the first ten 
years of his reign, ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s imperial city had been Cordoba, 
then the largest city in Europe. Madinat al-Zahra’ was built as a separate 
city, complete with its own palace, congregational mosque, jurisdiction, and 
police. Yet it was not meant to supersede Cordoba, nor was its function 
secondary to it. In the words of its foremost interpreter, Madinat al-Zahra 
was “a whole new type of city, representing a new esthetics”** — in fact, as 
one might add, a different (though not so new) type of otherwordly space. 
Thus, Cordoba and Madinat al-Zahra formed “a single capital with a dou- 
ble pole.” *” 


84 Sanderson, Guide to the buildings, 42. 
8s Fierro, “Madinat al-Zahra.” 

8° Ruggles, Gardens, 53. 

87 Fierro, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 112. 
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Construction began in 327/939 shortly after the battle of Simancas 
against a coalition of Navarre and Leén, a military defeat that redirected 
‘Abd al-Rahman III’s energies from territorial expansion to ideological rep- 
resentation of his empire. A significant moment in the building process was 
the addition of the Salén Rico between 341/953 and 345/957. The year 
341/953 had marked the enthronement of a new Fatimid caliph, to which 
the construction of the Salén therefore appears to respond.** This new 
Fatimid caliph, al-Mu‘izz (r. 341-65/953-75), styled himself as a messianic 
figure who would usher in the promised end of time. ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s 
intention in building the splendid centrepiece of his new city may well have 
been to bring paradise, as it were, back home. 

Madinat al-Zahra’, and the Sal6n in particular, evoked paradise in several 
ways: the Salon, like the eternal garden, had eight doors; in its centre was 
a large tank of mercury that produced dazzling light effects, thus conjuring 
up the heavenly pool of al-Kawthar; and surrounding the building were the 
two pairs of the upper gardens and the lower gardens, in a manner of quot- 
ing the Qur’an, which speaks of two pairs of paradise gardens sitting on top 
of each other (5 5:46-58). In the upper pair of gardens, as the Qur'an states, 
are “from each kind fruit two varieties” (min kulli fakiha zawjan, 55:52), an 
expression that the exegetes often took to refer to fantastic plants produc- 
ing two different kinds of fruit at the same time. As has been suggested, it is 
precisely such asymmetrical, otherworldly plants that the stucco panels cov- 
ering the inside of the Sal6n depict, showing as they do “an astonishing pro- 
liferation of floral and vegetal motifs [which are] arranged alongside stems 
[and are] asymmetrical, each side being different from its mirror counter- 
part.” In fact, it is the deliberate attempt to create an analogy between the 
Sal6n and the Quranic upper paradise that “explain[s] the asymmetry in 
the pairs of floral and vegetal motifs found in the decoration of the Hall.”*? 

In sum, the ideological program of ‘Abd al-Rahmann III in building 
Madinat al-Zahra’ and the Salén in particular would have been to dem- 
onstrate that “the caliph ensures salvation and therefore [that] it was as if 
Paradise already existed in this world, in the town built by the caliph.”°° 
For reasons that should have become obvious by now, I agree with this 
interpretation to the exception of the phrase “as if.” Contextual data sug- 
gest that the construction of Madinat al-Zahra’ provoked not just symbolic 
associations with paradise. ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s own passionate involve- 
ment in the construction went to such extremes that he failed to show up 
for Friday prayer in Cordoba’s congregational mosque on a number of occa- 
sions. This promptly earned him a public dressing-down from Cordoba’s 


88 Eadem, “Madinat al-Zahra’,” 301. 

89 Eadem, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 115-6. Cf. Fierro’s detailed discussion of this point in “Madinat 
al-Zahra’,” 307-8. 

9° Eadem, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 116. 
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judge, Mundhir b. Sa‘id (d. 355/966).°! Since the year 338/949, Mundhir 
had been one of the most high-ranking legal and religious authorities in 
al-Andalus. He also acted as a close advisor of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, which 
however did not prevent him from airing his criticism.°* In his rebuke, “full 
of allusions to the culpable behaviour of the monarch ... and in particular to 
the criticisms addressed to him directly after he had built a pavilion covered 
with tiles gilded in gold and silver,” Mundhir even accused ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III of “allowing himself to be seduced by Satan to the point of acting like 
an infidel.” % 

Mundhir’s most important disagreement may have been with the exces- 
sive luxury of Madinat al-Zahra’, but as has been suggested, he may also 
have taken issue with ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s hubris in desiring to build a par- 
adise on earth.’ Mundhir, as we saw in Chapter 5, was among the theolo- 
gians who most vociferously argued that the eschatological and protological 
paradise were not the same, and that the protological paradise inhabited by 
Adam and Eve was not on earth.’ To see his monarch try to bring paradise 
down to the hills of Cordoba may have provoked his theological sensibili- 
ties. In this respect, the story of the legendary city of Iram “of the columns” 
could have served him as a warning.’° According to the exegetes comment- 
ing on Qur'an 89:6-8 (“Have you not seen how the Lord dealt with ... Iram 
with its pillars, the like of which had not been created in the land?”), a king 
named Shaddad had once arrogantly resolved to build a city to rival para- 
dise, “with palaces made of gold and silver, pillars cut from chrysolite and 
ruby, filled with different kinds of trees, and crossed by perenially flowing 
rivers.” God, to punish Shaddad, promptly sent a natural disaster from the 
heaven (ba‘atha ... sayha min al-sama’), “and they [all] perished.”°7 Muslim 
exegetes, in fact, often suggested that the city of Iram was no other than the 
Umayyad capital, Damascus.°?* Shaddad’s sudden demise, the moment when 
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Maqaari, Nafh al-tib, 1, 375; idem, Azhar al-riyad fi akhbar ‘iyad, Il, 270. Cf. Ruggles, 
Gardens, 60. 
9 Elz, s.v. (al-)Mundhir b. Sa‘td’, VII, 569a-570a (Ch. Pellat). 


93 Ibid. 
4 Fierro, “Madinat al-Zahra’,” 325. 
95 See p. 167. 


96 Tbn al-“Arabi (d. 543/1148) from Seville suggests that the story of Iram serves a cautionary 
purpose (tahdhir), and that “the building of excessively high buildings is one of the signs of 
the apocalypse (ashrat al-sa‘a).” See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Abkam, IV, 362. 

97 Qurtubi, Jami‘, XX, 47. See also Yaqit, Buldan, s.v. Iram, I, 15 5a-157b, at 15 5b-156b. Cf. 
Elz, s.v. Iram, III, 1270a-b (W. M. Watt); EQ, s.v. Iram, II, 5 59a-b (P. Cobb); Wheeler, Mecca 
and Eden, 113. 

9 See Tabari, Jami‘, XXX, 212-3; Ibn al-Arabi, Abkam, IV, 361; Qurtubt, Jami‘, XX, 46. Cf. 
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FIGURE 20. Thecity of Iram. From Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Comprehensive 
History). Tabriz/Persia, ca. 705/[1306] or 714/[1314-15]. Edinburgh University 
Library, Centre for Research Collections, MS Edinburgh Or. 20, fol. rr. 


the angel of death descends upon him, was a popular motif of Islamic paint- 
ers of the later medieval period; it appears in royal copies of the so-called 
Books of Omens (Falnamas).°? 

Memories of Umayyad transgressions may have lingered in Cordoba. 
The local historians related that the practice of planting trees in the court- 
yards of congregational mosques had been brought to al-Andalus in the 
second/eighth century from Syria,'°° and such memories harkened back to 
the Syrian Umayyads’ efforts to make sites such as the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem and the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus into earthly paradises. 
In the fourth/tenth century, under ‘Abd al-Rahman III and his successors, 
there were trees in the courtyard of the Great Mosque of Cordoba, and the 
famous mosaics of the prayer niche, commissioned by ‘Abd al-Hakam II 
(r. 350-66/961-76), were designed to emulate the paradise decoration of 
the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus.'°! However, the theologians and jurists 
seem to have viewed the use of such iconography with unease, whether in 
the context of palaces or of mosques. In the fifth/eleventh century, a num- 
ber of prominent jurists from Cordoba, such as Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab (d. 
462/1070) and the judge ‘Isa Ibn Sahl (d. 486/1093), began to speak out 
against the practice of planting trees in mosque courtyards. Existing trees 
should not be cut, they argued, but ordinary believers must be prohibited 
from eating their fruit'* — lest they feel they had tasted paradise on earth? 


°° See Farhad, Falnama, 10, 169, 279. 

100 Watha’igq fi shu’an al-‘umran, 49-50.1 am grateful to Maribel Fierro for providing me with 
a copy of Ibn Sahl’s fatwa. 

Fierro, “En tomo a la decoraci6n con mosaicos de las mezquitas omeyas.” 

Watha’ig fi shw’iin al-‘umran, 50. 
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FIGURE 21. The angel of death grabbing the soul of the king Shaddad. From the 
Rotterdam Falnama (Book of Omens). India (?), probably eleventh/seventeenth 
century. MS Museum voor Volkenkunde Rotterdam 17803, fol. 33. 
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Otherworldly Rituals 


As if approaching the centre of concentric circles, let us proceed from the 
examination of topographical and architectural constructions of the other- 
world on earth to a consideration of the human body as the site of transgres- 
sion into paradise and hell. For paradise and hell are made to be present not 
only in landscapes, cities, and buildings, but in bodies as well. The arena in 
which this typically happens is ritual. In certain rituals, ordinary Muslims 
are not denied but encouraged, and sometimes forced, to switch from 
this-worldly to otherworldly existence.'® In these rituals, the human body 
becomes the vehicle for crossing the boundary between this world and the 
eutopian (or indeed the dystopian) otherworld. Here I shall foreground the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which is particularly illustrative because it combines 
topographical, architectural, and ritual aspects, but I shall also reflect on 
fasting and prayer, and certain rituals of punishment.'* 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a tour of paradise already in the sense that 
the city is considered otherworldly territory, and quite literally so. Next to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Medina, Mecca is one of the paradise cities of 
early Islam. As a local chronicle puts it, “God built Mecca on this-worldly 
hardships (makrithat al-dunya) and on the layers of paradise (darajat 
al-janna),”*°> suggesting that, although life in the city may be difficult,*°° it 
is a part, in fact the highest part, of the eternal garden. The Kaaba, which 
medieval Islamic maps regularly put at the centre of the world, is also con- 
nected upwards to paradise, as the Kaaba is mirrored by its heavenly coun- 
terpart, the “Enlivened House” (al-bayt al-ma‘miur, cf. Q 52:3) in heaven, 


t03 Tt is noteworthy in this respect that common definitions of the term ‘ibadat (“rituals, acts of 
devotion”) draw explicit attention to the fact that the ‘ibadat are “norms of the Law that 
are connected to the otherworld” (al-abkam al-shar‘iyya al-muta‘alliga bi-amr al-akhira). 
See Tahanawi, Kashshaf, 1161. Cf. Reinhart, “Ritual action,” 57-8, 95. 
to4 Tn a classical formulation of Charles J. Adams, “there are data for the investigator in these 
realms [of Islamic myth and ritual] to consider, but in comparison with the Hindu tradition 
or that of the ancient Near East, it is very much less in both quantity and significance.” See 
Adam, “The study of religions,” 182. In 1983, William Graham could still assert that there 
was no significant scholarly interest in “study[ing] of Muslim ritual on its own terms,” and 
that scholars of Islam were mostly interested in locating the “essence” of Muslim “ortho- 
prax” ritual in its pre-Islamic origins. See Graham, “Islam in the mirror of ritual,” 58-9. 
Several decades later, the mythical and eschatological aspects of Islamic ritual have, with 
few exceptions, still not been sufficiently studied to prove the correctness or incorrectness 
of Adams’s assertion. 
Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, Il, 313 (#1572). Cf. the notion that “paradise is surrounded with 
hardships” (buffat bi-l-makdarih). See Muslim, Sabib, k. al-janna 1, IV, 2174 (cf. CTM, VI, 
7a [Bukhari, Abi Dawid, Tirmidhi, Nasa’7, Darimi, and Malik]); Samarqandi, Tanbih, 35; 
Qurtubt, Tadhkira, I, 61. 
106 Isma ‘il would have complained to God about the heat in Mecca and received the reply: “I 
have opened a door for you from paradise in the Hijr; the spirit (rh) flows from it over you 
until the Day of Resurrection.” See Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 229. 
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circled by the angels. According to the literature devoted to the “merits” 
(fada’il) of Mecca, the patch of land between the stone in the ground known 
as Abraham’s Station (maqam Ibrahim) and the Black Stone in the eastern 
corner of the Kaaba is particularly sacred; it is “one of the gardens of para- 
dise.” '°7 Abraham’s Station and the Black Stone, as numerous texts assert, are 
“two precious stones” (jawharatani) or “two sapphires” (yaqutatani) from 
paradise, though their former brilliance is dimmed by the sins of human- 
kind.t°* The so-called Yemeni Corner of the Kaaba is “one of the gates of 
paradise.”*®? The well of Zamzam, which is immediately adjacent to the 
area, feeds off the subterranean waters of paradise.'t° In the space between 
Zamzam, Abraham’s Station, and the Black Stone are buried many proph- 
ets, including Isma‘il,"** and according to tradition, the well is the abode of 
the souls of the believers during their existence in barzakh.'* (The souls of 
unbelievers, as will be recalled, reside in the well of Barhuit in Hadramawt.) 
In fact, the entire sanctuary (baram) of Mecca enjoys a special, otherworldly 
status.''? Tradition declares this to be sacred, paradisiacal ground, and the 
rituals performed on it are held to be particularly efficacious.'™ 

Muslim jurists, both classical and modern, usually take the view that the 
hajj rituals should simply be understood as acts of devotion (‘ibadat) that 
are due to God, and that it is moot to seek to comprehend their logical, 
historical, or mythic underpinnings.**® However, sober views of this kind 


to7 Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, I, 468 (#1032); Ibn Jubayr, Ribla, 56 (tr. Broadhurst, 80-1). Cf. 
Kister, “Maqam Ibrahim,” 482. According to Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, I, 360-1 (#1011), the 
Prophet had a vision of paradise unfolding before him between the maqam and the Kaaba, 
after praying there with forty-two of his Companions. 

8 Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 227-8 and passim; Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, I, 82, 84-5 (##1, 
6-9) and passim. See also Ghazali, Ibya’, I, 402; Nabulusi, Abl/ al-janna, 46-7. Cf. Kister, 
“Maqam Ibrahim,” 481; Lory, “Lieux saints,” 30. 

09 Azraqi, ARhbar Makka, 240. 

mo Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, Il, 35 (#1092): The spring of Shiloah (‘ayn Silwan) and Zamzam are 
“from paradise.” Cf. EQ, s.v. Springs and fountains, V, 121b-128b, at 127a (M. Radscheit). 

m™™ Fakihi, Akbbar Makka, Il, 34 (#1090). Cf. Rubin, “Ka‘ba,” 111. 

™ Suyati, Sharh al-sudir, 329 and passim. Cf. Eklund, Life between death and resurrection, 
43 (from Ibn Abi |-Dunya); Rubin, “Ka‘ba,” 111-2. 

™3 When Adam fell to the earth, one reads in the local chronicles, he missed his joyful existence 
in paradise so much that God, in order to console him, sent him to Mecca where, under the 
protection of guardian angels circling over the perimeter of the haram, Adam established 
the House of God and the rites performed around it. See Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 7-8; 
Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, |, 82, Il, 274-6, Ill, 219 (##1, 1514, 1517, 2007) and passim. 

™4 Recently, this point has been supported by Marion Katz, who states that “the traditions on 
the merits (fada’il) of the hajj ... are centrally concerned with the core Islamic themes of 
sin and salvation ... the purging of sin is a constant and pervasive theme.” See Katz, “The 
Hajj,” 103. 

™s Graham refers to al-Ghazali as an important witness to this position, while also noting that 
al-Ghazali simultaneously made “as beautiful and coherent sense of the ‘mysteries’ of hajj 
symbolism as has ever been done.” See Graham, “Islam in the mirror of ritual,” 56, 68-9. 
Jurists subsumed the ‘ibadat under a special category of nonrational legal norms, namely, 
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coexisted at all times with more imaginative interpretations, which are pre- 
served in a variety of genres of Islamic literature.''® Sufi authors in particular 
wrote about the pilgrimage as a journey towards the hereafter, and about 
Mecca as a version of paradise on earth. Al-Ghazali, closely echoing the 
third/ninth-century Egyptian Dhi I-Nin (d. 246/861), provides an influen- 
tial reading along these lines.''” The pilgrims, he asserts, leave their homes 
realising that they have set out on a journey “unlike the journeys on earth,” 
a journey that is “directed toward the angel of death.” When traversing the 
inhospitable deserts on their way to Mecca, they feel as if they have entered 
the barzakh between death and resurrection: the brigands that threaten 
them on the road remind them of the fearsome angels Munkar and Nakir, 
and the beasts of the wilderness prefigure the scorpions and snakes in the 
grave. When, finally, the pilgrims enter Mecca, they are reassured that now 
“they are safe, on account of entering [Mecca], from God’s punishment.” *'® 
A century later, Ruzbihan-i Baqli (d. 606/1209) compares the hills of Safa 
and Marwa to the tents and palaces in the realms of Malakat and Jabarit, 
stating that they surround Mecca like veils. Ruzbihan construes a simile of 
Mecca’s famous landmarks as the heavenly veils that separate the inhabit- 
ants of paradise from God: Safa and Marwa veil Mecca, Mecca veils the 
sacred mosque, and the mosque veils the Kaaba in its midst, in which God 
is present.*’? In later centuries, illustrated guides to the Hijaz were produced 
that framed the visit to the holy sites in terms of a journey to the otherworld. 
For example, a richly though crudely illustrated late-Mughal (?) manuscript 
presents a dozen maps and depictions of specific buildings (showing, e.g., 
the haram in Mecca and the al-Baqi' cemetery in Medina) and then switches 
seamlessly to a series of some fifty images of the Judgement, the pleasures of 
paradise, and the torments of hell. There is also a view of a mountain (pre- 
sumably the mountain of ‘Ayr) sitting on top of hell, circled by black birds 
in which are the souls of sinners.**° 


the “divinely ordained norms” (muqaddarat), “whose purpose cannot be apprehended” (la 
yumkinu ta‘aqqul al-ma‘na). See Amidi, Ibkam, IV, 65. For further references, see Lange, 
“Sins, expiation, and non-rationality,” 153-6. 

Pace Kevin Reinhart who questions approaches to Islamic ritual that are not based on legal 
texts, “the genre of ritual prescription” in Islam. According to Reinhart, the meanings pro- 
vided by extra-figh texts are “unstable, quite variable, contested, and often contradictory,” 
and therefore “secondary.” See Reinhart, “What to do with ritual texts.” 

"7 For Dha |-Nin’s eschatological interpretation of the pilgrimage, see Sulami, Haqa’iq 
al-tafsir, 11, 20-21. I owe this reference to Pieter Coppens. On Dhi |-Nin’s pilgrimage, see 
the references given in Ebstein, “Di |-Nin,” 567. 

Ghazali, Iya’, 1, 440-42. Cf. Campo, “Authority, ritual and spatial order,” 82-4; Katz, 
“Hajj,” 121-2. In a similar vein, Maybudi likens the excitement that seizes the pilgrim 
before his departure from home to the state of agitation and anxiety before death. See 
Maybudi, Kashf al-asrar, 552, cited in Masud, “Sufi understanding of hajj,” 283. 

"9 See Maybudi, Kashf al-asrar, 430, cited in Masud, “Sufi understanding of hajj,” 288. 

"0 Hajjnama, MS Bodleian Pers. d. 29. 
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FIGURE 22. The mountain of ‘Ayr. From an anonymous Hajjnama. India, probably 
late twelfth/eighteenth century. MS Bodleian Pers. d29, fol. 571. 
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The imagery of this manuscript taps into a standard iconographic rep- 
ertoire, and like other such manuscripts seems to have been produced for 
a popular audience of prospective or former pilgrims.'*? However, the con- 
ceptual links between Islamic rituals and the otherworld are pervasive also 
in texts commonly considered to be scholarly, and not only in regard to 
the pilgrimage. For example, the historian and theologian Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 
597/1201), a detractor of popular religion and of Sufism if ever there was 
one, muses at length over the similarity (shibh) between the Day of the Feast 
of Sacrifice and the Day of Resurrection. He notes that in the congestion 
of the feast, celebrated in the public arena of the city, people stand on each 
others’ feet, as they do on the Day of Judgement, and the flags hissed during 
the feast remind Ibn al-Jawzi of the flags of the righteous unfurled at the 
Resurrection.’** Or consider the case of the Islamic ablution rites (wudi‘). 
Performed repeatedly over the course of the day, ablution (and also the 
full-body lustration, ghusl) functions to remove the ritual impurity incurred 
through the acts of defecating, urinating, ejaculation, menstruation, parturi- 
tion, and sleep or loss of consciousness, with the ultimate aim of making 
bodies fit for prayer.‘ It is striking that none of these acts and states of 
being apply to the inhabitants of paradise, as one learns from the traditionist 
literature. Not even sex is an exception here, for while there is uninterrupted 
congress in the eschatological paradise, there is no ejaculation.*+ Muslim 
purity laws, as has been observed, cannot be reduced “to any single generat- 
ing principle,”**5 and my argument here is not that the essence of these laws 
is that they aim to establish paradise on earth. I merely wish to point out 
that one noteworthy aspect of Islamic purity laws is that they seem designed 
to (pre-)enact the bodily state of the paradise dwellers. Other universal ritu- 
als in Islam appear to invite similar processes of assimilating this-worldly to 
otherworldly bodies. “Fasting,” the Prophet is reported to have said, “is a 
protection from hell” (al-sawm junna min al-nar), adding that the breath of 
a person who fasts smells better than musk, the perfume of paradise.**° The 
doors of hell are shut close, and the doors of paradise are opened according 
to the number of days one fasts in the month of Rajab;'*’ fasting on every 


"1 Cf, ‘Uqubat al-‘usat, MS Leiden Or. 26.545, attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq. The Leiden and 
Bodleian manuscripts seem closely related. See, e.g., the representation of Malik as an Indian 
deity with sixteen arms in Ms. Bodleian Pers. d.29, fol. 55r and Ms. Leiden Or. 26.545, 
fol. roa. On the genre of illustrated hajj manuscripts, see Milstein, “Kitab Shawq-Nama”; 
Graves and Junot, Architecture, 62-3. 

"= Tbn al-Jawzi, Sayd al-khatir, 477-8. 

"3 A convenient summary can be found in Reinhart, “Impurity/No Danger,” 3-18. See also 
Gauvain, “Ritual rewards,” 339-42. 

"4 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, b. al-janna wa-sifatiha, X1, 421 (#20890); Suyuti, Budir, 536. 
Cf. Azmeh, “Rhetoric for the senses,” 223-4. 

"5 Katz, Body of texts, 24. 

=6 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. al-iman 8 (b. ma ja’a fi fadl al-sawm), Ill, 136 (#764). 

"7 Majlist, Bihar, VIII, 380-1. 
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day in the month of Ramadan accumulates multiple rewards in paradise.'** 
“When the servant takes up the standing position in prayer (idha@ qama fi 
l-salat),” states another tradition, “the Gardens are opened for him, the veils 
separating him from his Lord are removed, and the houris receive him, as 
long as he does not blow his nose or clear this throat.” *° 

There are different ways of interpreting the sense of slippage between 
this world and the otherworld that these rituals establish. It has been 
proposed, for example, that the hajj, by gesturing back to the prelapsar- 
ian state of Adam and Eve, serves to remind the participants that the 
utopia of paradise is lost, and in consequence to make “an absolute 
distinction ... between heaven and earth.”'*° This, as the argument goes, 
would have cemented the power of the jurists of Islam, as the guardians 
of the legal rules regulating the pilgrimage. However, the correspondences 
between the pilgrimage to Mecca and the eschatological paradise seem at 
least as strong, perhaps even stronger, than the links with the lost pro- 
tological garden. I would suggest that in Muslim literature the hajj rites 
are interpreted not so much as a ritual repetition of acts performed in 
Adam’s garden but as a ritual (pre-)enactment of the state of believers in 
the hereafter. The future garden, after all, betokens a joyous return, not a 
traumatic expulsion, and pilgrims usually do not report a feeling of loss 
and sadness when they reflect on their experience, but rather, one of joy 
and spiritual elation. 

A related way of looking at the hajj rituals is to see them serve a “moni- 
tory” purpose, that is, by giving the participants an impression of the future 
paradise, they function to move participants to an “edifying reflection” on 
how to reform their lives on earth." It is striking, however, that the clas- 
sical sources on the hajj do not, as a rule, talk about the hajj in terms of a 
system of signs or symbols gesturing towards an absent (future) paradise. 
According to these sources, as been correctly observed, “The Black Stone 
does not merely represent a fragment of Paradise or bring to mind the perni- 
cious effects of sin; it is a fragment of Paradise. ...”'3* The sense that emerges 
from these texts, as in the case of the topographical and architectural tradi- 
tions considered in the preceding text, is that eschatology is now. This world 


28 Tbid., VIII, 390-1. 

9 Suyuati, Budur, 568. A similar tradition in Majlisi, Bihar, VIM, 392. 

30 Wheeler, Mecca and Eden, 132. Wheeler argues that the pilgrims’ experience is modelled 
on the precivilisational conditions of the protological garden (where there was no sewn 
clothing, shaving of hair, use of perfume and henna, or hunting). See ibid., 64-7. A conve- 
nient summary of the prohibitions during the pilgrimage, the details of which cannot be 
rehearsed here in any exhaustive fashion, is found in Jaziri, Fiqh, I, 541-51. 

br Katz, “Hajj,” 122. 

32 Tbid., 125. Katz’s observation, correct to my mind, stands in some tension to her earlier 
assertion that the hajj rituals’ otherworldly connotation are of a “purely monitory” kind. 
See the preceding footnote. 
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FIGURE 23. The Bridge, the valleys and mountains of hell, the eight gates of paradise, 
and the residences therein of the Prophet and the eponyms of the four Sunni schools 
of law. From Akblaq-i rasial Allah (The Manners of the Messenger of God). Turkey, 
twelfth/eighteenth century. MS Staatsbibliothek Berlin Or. Oct. 1602, fol. 39Vv. 
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and the otherworld are intermeshed. Paradise and hell are imagined to cut 
through this present life in a seamless synchronicity of events. 

Hell fully deserves mention in this context; for it is not only paradise 
that is ritually enacted. In public rituals of punishment Muslim rulers of 
the premodern period took at face value the traditional belief that hell is on 
earth, and with devastating effect.‘33 Perhaps one could object that public 
spectacles of punishment ought to be considered political, not religious ritu- 
als. The distinction collapses quickly, however. In the same way in which 
religious rituals such as burial rites, communal prayer, or the pilgrimage 
were bearers of political meaning, political rituals such as royal processions, 
acts of investiture, or indeed rituals of justice invariably relied on religious 
repertoires of signification and justification. The punishments meted out in 
hell served as the “brooding metaphysical context”™+ within which earthly 
acts of violence could be understood. 

The most obvious instance, perhaps, of punishments designed to suggest 
to onlookers that they were witnessing acts of otherworldly justice was death 
by fire. “Only God punishes with fire,” declares a Prophetic hadith,*>> but 
evidence found in the chronicles from the early centuries to the late Islamic 
Middle Period suggests that rulers did not feel deterred by such warnings, 
but rather stood to benefit from usurping the divine prerogative over the 
stake.3° Two examples, both from the sixth/twelfth century, can serve to 
illustrate this point. When a number of Isma‘ilis were burned at Isfahan in 
494/1101, the man in charge of the burning pits was nicknamed Malik by 
the people,*>” in reference to the angel who guards the entry to hell, ushering 
sinners into the Fire."3* As was noted in Chapter 4, the gaolers of hell are 
angels and, as such, “good” agents of God’s terrifying but ultimately just use 
of punishment. Ostensibly, the name Malik served to drive home the point 
that the Isma‘ilis’ punishment was a religiously sanctioned expression of the 
ruler’s duty to prosecute unbelieving enemies. The Hanbali judge Ibn ‘Aqil 
(Baghdad, d. 5143/1119) is on record for comparing his sentencing Isma‘ilis 
to death to God’s sentencing sinners to hell." 


33 In the following paragraphs, I summarise an argument that I have laboured elsewhere. See 
Lange, Justice, 168-75; idem, “Ignominious parading,” 104-6; idem, “Where on earth is hell?” 

534 T borrow this phrase from Warner, Fantastic metamorphoses, 39. 

35 Bukhari, Sabih, k. al-jihad wa-l-siyar 107 (b. al-tawdi‘), 11, 249; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Il, 
307, 338, 453. See also CTM, s.v. -dh-b, IV, 164a-b, with variants. Cf. Elz, s.v. Murtadd, 
6:73 6b-73 8a ([W.] Heffening); van Ess, Das K. al-Nakt, 50-1; Kraemer, “Apostates, rebels 
and brigands,” 4o. 

36 See the copious examples given by Al-Shalji, Mawsi‘at al-‘adhab, V1, 187-204. Gerald 
Hawting discusses a number of burnings, mostly of heretics, in the Umayyad period. See 
Hawting, “Ja‘d.” See also the cases cited by Kraemer, “Apostates, rebels and brigands,” 
44-6. A Fatimid da‘7 was burned in Mecca in 420/1029. See Safadi, Wafi, XX VI, 114. 

37 Tbn al-Athir, Kamil, VII, 450. 

38 Ghazali, Durra, 99. 

39 See Griffel, Apostasie, 282. 
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Ibn al-Jawzi, whose particular interest in hell was noted in Chapter 3, 
relates a public burning that took place in the year 530/1135. A woman 
convicted of an unspecified crime “although she was deemed good” was 
made to stand in a reed basket in the courtyard of the Friday mosque in 
East Baghdad. Then an official entrusted with handling naphta (naffat) pro- 
ceeded to put fire to the basket. Miraculously, Ibn al-Jawzi continues, the 
woman managed to escape the basket, naked and only partially burned, 
whereupon she was pardoned.'*°? From this passage, not only does one 
gather that there was a habitual pattern, a ritualised technique for public 
burnings in the penal theatre of the Congregational Mosque, but also, that 
such events were framed in eschatological terms. The aborted attempt at 
incineration reported by Ibn al-Jawzi corresponds to stories in the eschato- 
logical literature in which Muslim sinners, scorched partially by the flames 
of hell, escape into the presence of God, to be forgiven and washed clean of 
their burning marks in the river of life at the entry to paradise." 

Another hellish ritual of punishment, more widespread and more char- 
acteristic of premodern Islamic penal practice, was ignominious parading 
(tashhir, “to make well-known, notorious” ).*4* To judge by the chronicles, 
tashhir parades were a common sight in the cities of the Islamic world until 
at least the nineteenth century; it is also one of the most frequently men- 
tioned punishments in the Arabian Nights.**3 Offenders were led through 
the city sitting backwards on donkeys, camels, or oxen, their faces black- 
ened with soot or embers, their bodies decorated with demeaning signs and 
objects, and their crimes called out to the public. During their ordeal, the 
mob pelted them with stones and abused them verbally. If Islamic rituals 
generally show a great concern with purity, tashhir is the closest one comes 
in Islamic legal culture to a rite of pollution. It is a ritual of purity (tahara) 
turned on its head. 

The Arabic idiom “to blacken someone’s face” (sawwada wajhahu) 
connotes the idea of dishonouring, or shaming. However, black faces also 
carry an obvious eschatological meaning, recalling the Qur’anic verses that 
speak of the black faces, scorched and covered in dust, of the sinners who 
are led before God on the Day of Resurrection (3:106, 39:60, 80:40-2). 
Eschatological hadiths and Qur’an commentaries improvise amply on this 
theme;** in fact the idea circulated so widely that one may legitimately 


me Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, XXVII, 310. On this incident, see Lange, Justice, 68, 146-7. Cf. 
the long story in Bahrani, Ma ‘4alim, Ill, 441-2, according to which ‘Ali ordered the burning 
of a sodomite, who was likewise saved by the intervention of divine mercy. 

tt Ghazali, Durra, too. Cf. the variants in Tirmidht, Jami‘, k. sifat jabannam to, IV, 714; Aba 
Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, VV, 285. 

™ Lange, “Ignominious parading”; Rowson, “Reveal and conceal.” 

™43 Rescher, “Studien,” 69-70. 

44 See, e.g., Tirmidhi, Jami‘, k. sifat jabannam 4 (b. ma ja’a fi sifat sharab abl al-nar), IV, 705; 
Daqa@’ig al-akhbar, 59 (tr. Wolff, 145); Ghazali, Durra, 56. 
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assume that eschatological punishment was on the minds of those who 
witnessed, enacted, or indeed suffered ignominious parading and the face 
blackening that came with it. Other constitutive elements of the practice 
also suggest that tashhir processions were theatrical performances of oth- 
erworldly justice. Offenders were frequently displayed to the public with 
a sign of their crime dangling around their necks. The Ottoman Criminal 
Code promulgated under Siileyman the Magnificent (r. 927-74/15 20-66) 
stipulates that a person convicted of stealing a chicken is to be paraded with 
the stolen chicken hanging from his neck, while fraudulent merchants must 
be led around with their faulty goods hanging from a thread fastened to 
their pierced noses.** Compare this to the Qur’anic verse that states “that 
which they held on to will be tied to their necks on the Day of Resurrection” 
(3:180). The eschatological manuals give multiple examples: As the sinners 
convene before God’s court of justice, their sins are recognisable by the signs 
they carry around their necks. A jug will be hung from the neck of the 
drunkard,"** while thieves carry the stolen object around their necks,'4? and 
so forth. 

Often, during ignominious parades, the victims were followed by a 
government agent charged with flogging them, thus driving them on to 
continue their unhappy journey through the city.4* In 431/1040, when 
Badis, the ruler of Granada, had his vizier Abt |-Futth al-Jurjani paraded, 
a “harsh and fat black servant” (aswadu fazzun dakhmun) followed Abt 
1-Futah, slapping him without interruption.'*? Surely the thought of the 
zabaniya, ushering people into hell and beating them with iron rods,*5° 
was close at hand. One cannot assume, of course, that tashhir proces- 
sions were always and everywhere staged and understood in eschatolog- 
ical terms. Rather, like the examples discussed in the preceding text of 
garden architecture or hajj rites, the ritual came with a built-in ambigu- 
ity: one could interpret it in an otherworldly framework, but one never 
had to. On occasion, however, there was little choice in the matter. Under 
the Egyptian Fatimids, as the historian al-Maqrizi reports referring to an 
incident in Cairo in 521/1127, tashhir processions were accompanied by 
“torch-bearers in the guise of angels” — an unmistakable reference to the 
fire-guarding punisher angels in hell.*5" 


™45 Peters, Crime and punishment, 98. 

"46 Daqa’ig al-akhbar, 71 (tr. Wolff, 175). 

47 Muttaqi, Kanz al-‘ummal, V, 222. 

™48 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, VII, 337; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, XVI, 295, XVII, 172, 264, 
XVII, 152. 

49 Tbn al-Khatib, [hata, 462-6. 

tso Ghazali, Iya’, V, 176 (tr. Winter, 220). Cf. idem, Durra, 99 (Malik driving people into 
the Fire). 

tt Maqrizi, [tti‘az, Il, 119, cited in Buckley, “The Muhtasib,” 110. 
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Interfused Worlds 


To be sure, such explicitly eschatological framings of rituals of punishment 
are rare in the chronicles. In fact, a similar observation applies to all the 
examples adduced in this chapter, all of which, as is readily admitted, are 
chosen selectively. Ranging from Spain to India, and from early Islam to early 
modernity, it is easy to criticise this chapter for covering so much ground as 
to make synthetic conclusions gratuitous. It is not my intention, however, to 
argue that the agenda to bring paradise and hell down to earth informed the 
construction and the perception of sacred topographies, funerary buildings, 
palaces, or rituals at all times and in all places. Rather, the purpose of this 
chapter has been to highlight a number of instances in which, to my mind at 
least, the translation of eschatological images and ideas into tangible spatial, 
architectural, and ritual phenomena is incontrovertible. However, even then 
a certain ambiguity remains, for these phenomena generally invite eschato- 
logical readings but do not impose them. 

A second point to be made in conclusion to this chapter concerns the 
mode in which the relationship between the terrestrial and the otherworldly 
paradise and hell is conceived. Several times over the course of the forego- 
ing discussion I have stressed that symbolic interpretations of certain spaces, 
buildings, or rituals as paradisiacal or infernal do not tell the full story. As 
I have highlighted, these spaces, buildings, and rituals often do not refer to 
the otherworld but rather, they claim a share in it. Therefore, rather than of a 
referential or symbolic relationship, I would prefer to speak of mimetic com- 
munion, to capture the sense of the true and full presence of paradise and hell 
on earth, not as a prefiguration of the world to come, but as its simultaneous 
realisation. Put differently, the examples that I have discussed show the inter- 
fusion of the otherworld throughout the terrestrial world.t5* What is more, 
I argue that this interfusion occurs in a great variety of Islamically encoded 
spaces, material practices, and ritualised forms of behaviour, in the same way 
in which it can be observed in a wide and diverse range of Islamic textual 
traditions, a phenomenon that has been highlighted repeatedly in previous 
chapters of this book. This does not mean that the relationship between the 
otherworld and its terrestrial manifestations was never analysed and under- 
stood in symbolic terms. As seen in the preceding text, writers like al-Ghazali, 
Ibn al-Jawzi, or Ibn Battita preferred to talk about certain places, objects, 
and rituals in the conditional, “as if” they were a part of paradise or hell. 
However, the dominant impression that arises from the sources considered in 
this chapter is one of enacted presence, not of symbolised absence. 

A final issue to be raised concerns the sociopolitical causes and functions 
of this participatory relationship. It would be wrong to suggest that there is 


's2 | borrow the term interfusion from Coleridge, who defines mimesis as “the interfusion of 
the same throughout the radically different.” See Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, 1, 72. On 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination, see Iser, Das Fiktive und das Imagindre, 316-31. 
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a single answer to this question. How and why sacred spaces, architecture, 
and objects are created, and what function(s) ritual serves, remains a highly 
contested field of scholarly debate. Several of the examples discussed in this 
chapter suggest the involvement of institutions of power in the construction 
of paradise and hell on earth. The mosques of Damascus and Medina, the 
“palace of the otherworld” of Sanjar and the Taj Mahal at Agra, Madinat 
al-Zahra, and the palaces of rulers built adjacent to the Meccan sanctuary 
all demonstrate the attempts of political authorities to associate themselves, 
by a suggestive play of analogy, with God’s ultimate sovereignty on earth." 
The rulers of Islamic history, however, were not the only ones concerned 
with exploiting the meaning-making potential of these sites and bringing it 
under their discursive control. The scholars, the guardians of Islamic law, 
likewise claimed authority over the terrestrial paradise and hell; a point 
that is perhaps most easily made in regard to the ritual laws that framed the 
experience of the pilgrims to Mecca,*** but that can also be observed in the 
scholars’ attempts to regulate state rituals of power such as executions by 
burning or ignominious parades. 

Ordinary Muslims may have misrecognised the claims to mundane power 
that lurked behind the Edenification or infernalisation of certain spaces, 
objects, and rituals, and thus become submissive to these claims.'5> Paradise 
and hell would have appeared to them subject to the will and mercy of oth- 
ers, whether God, the earthly ruler, or the community of scholars. It is also 
possible, however, that practitioners drew their own conclusions from the 
encounter with the otherworld on earth. The experience of the interfusion 
of this world and the otherworld is likely to have stimulated a variety of 
psychological responses. One the one hand, this experience could have been 
received as a life-affirming impetus for the active conquest of paradise; on 
the other, it could have been interpreted as a reminder of the fragility and 
precariousness of human existence, of how quickly life descends into hell- 
ish misery. Reactions thus may have ranged from an optimistic embrace 
of both this-worldly and otherworldly existence to dejection and fear of 
this life and the next. In sum, the notion of the otherworld’s interfusion 
in this world, so widespread in Islamic discursive, material, and practical 
traditions, heightened awareness of the eutopian and dystopian potential of 
life on earth, and thus contributed to giving human existence a particular 
eschatological depth. 


"ss Campo, “Authority, ritual and spatial order.” On the “play of analogy,” see Azmeh, 
Muslim kingship, 155; Lange, “Sitting by the ruler’s throne.” For a critique, see Kalmar, 
Imagined Islam. 

s¢ Wheeler, Mecca and Eden, 12, 47, 70 and passim; Katz, “Hajj,” 129. 

"ss Catherine Bell goes as far as to speak of this kind of “misrecognition” as one of the defining 
elements of ritual. See Bell, Ritual theory, 82-3. 


Epilogue 


I looked around hell, and didn’t see 

an ignorant person, or one who wasn’t thoughtful. 
For the ignorant dwell in the Gardens... 

Jamil Sidi al-Zahawi, Thawra fi I-jabim' 


When, in 1931, the Iraqi poet and philosopher Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi 
(d. 1936) published his satirical poem, Revolution in Hell (Thawra fi 
|-jahim), he met with public outrage. From the pulpits in Baghdad, al-Zahawi 
was denounced as a heretic and atheist.* According to al-Zahawi’s vision- 
ary tour of the otherworld, which is presented as a dream occasioned by a 
dish seasoned with watercress,’ hell is where the philosophers and rational- 
ists are, the forward-thinking spirits that Islam traditionally condemns to 
eternal punishment: Avicenna, Ibn Rushd, and Nasir al-Din Tasi, but also 
Socrates, Epicurus, Voltaire, and Spinoza, to name just a few. Fired up by 
the passionate address of a young revolutionary, and with the aid of infernal 
weaponry developed by a group of empirical scientists, the inhabitants of 
hell storm heaven and threaten to topple God’s Throne. At that moment, the 
poet wakes up. 


Modern Continuities and Discontinuities 


While al-Zahawi frames his poem in modern, scientific terms, his irrever- 
ent attitude towards traditional eschatology is hardly novel. Revolution 
in Hell gestures back to earlier literary tours of the otherworld, in 


" Zahawi, Thawra, 731-2 (tt. 69). 

> See Widmer, “Der ‘irakische Dichter,” 13. Cf. van Leeuwen, “Literature and religious 
controversy.” 

3 Zahawi, Thawra, 739 (tr. 79). Watercress is the only edible plant that grows in the Muslim 
hell, i.e., in jahannam, hell’s uppermost layer where life becomes just about bearable. See 
Suyutti, Budir 480; Majlisi, Bibar viii, 479. 
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particular al-Ma‘arri’s (Syria, d. 449/1058) The Epistle of Forgiveness 
(Risalat al-ghufran) and al-Wahrani’s (d. 575/1179) The Great Dream 
(al-Manam al-a‘zam). In certain respects, al-Zahawi’s two medieval fore- 
runners even surpass him in their outré brazenness and penchant for provo- 
cation. Al-Zahawi imagines the houris in paradise with slender waists and 
backsides “so heavy that they can hardly move them,” but in al-Ma‘arri’s 
ironic take on the topic, the posterior of one of the heavenly maidens is 
enlarged to the size of hills, whereupon the protagonist of his narrative, 
the Aleppine poet Ibn al-Qarih, entreats God “to reduce the bum of this 
damsel to one square mile, for Thou hast surpassed my expectations with 
Thy measure!” The angels of the grave, in al-Zahawi’s poem, torture the 
poet when he declares his belief in God as an abstract natural principle, 
“ether” (athir).6 In The Great Dream, the angel Malik grabs al-Wahrani 
and drags him towards hell, and when the poet protests, Malik unleashes a 
diatribe against him for being “one of the most skilled sodomites around” 
and for recording the names of his young male lovers in a special register, 
“arranged in alphabetical order.”’ Neither al-Ma‘arri nor al-Wahrani, it is 
true, dare to picture the overthrow of the entire eschatological order; by 
contrast, al-Zahawi, in terms reminiscent of the Marxist class struggle, has 
al-Ma‘arri, one of his revolutionary firebrands in hell, whip up the crowd 
with the slogan: “You only have miserable huts of fire, while the simpletons 
(bulb) in paradise live in castles!”® 

While al-Zahawi playfully flirts with the destruction of received escha- 
tology, other Muslim modernists do not go quite as far, even though they 
undertake to dismantle the traditional preoccupation with the otherworld, 
“anxious to reinstate what they understand to be the true Islamic empha- 
sis on the importance of dunya as well as of akhira, and on the strength 
and potential of the community in this life.”’ Mohamed Arkoun (Algeria/ 
France, d. 2010), for example, takes issue with al-Ghazali’s allegorical inter- 
pretation of the hajj as a journey towards the afterlife. In Arkoun’s view, the 
mentality al-Ghazali promotes is a maladie a la mort, a fatal attitude that 
Muslims must abandon lest they privilege death over human creativity, free- 
dom, and life.t? Hassan Hanafi (Egypt, b. 1935), commenting on the last of 
the forty books in al-Ghazali’s The Revivification of the Religious Sciences, 
questions “the purpose of all this detailed description of death and life after 


4 Zahawi, Thawra, 728 (tr. 64). 

5 Ma‘varri, Risalat al-ghufran, 224 (tr. 225). Heavy posteriors are the typical ideal of classical 
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6 Zahawi, Thawra, 725 (tr. 61-2). 

7 Wahrani, Manam, 29-30. On Wahrani’s The Great Dream, a scatological masterpiece, cf. 
Abu-Deeb, The imagination unbound, 19-30. 

8 Zahawi, Thawra, 736 (tr. 76). 
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death,” suggesting that it is all about “narratives, not reason.” Though grant- 
ing that “to frighten and to excite are two ways in the logic of persuasion,” 
Hanafi insists that “development thinking,” the kind of thought he believes 
will help Islam to overcome its modern predicament, “is concerned with life 
rather than with death, with living people in urban areas in big cities such 
as Cairo and not with those in the grave.”'t Humankind’s salvation, in the 
thought of modernists like Arkoun and Hanafi, is something that should be 
striven for within this world; narratives about the joys in heaven and the 
tortures in hell are an unwelcome, unsavoury distraction. '* 

This view notwithstanding, when surveying the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Muslim literature on paradise and hell, it is impossible 
to overlook the important continuities with the premodern tradition. These 
continuities, in fact, often seem as important as the discontinuities, despite 
the manifold challenges levelled at traditional eschatology by Western and 
Muslim critics steeped in modern scientism, empiricism, and rationalism." 
One way of maintaining continuity with tradition is to reiterate and, at 
times, to adapt spiritual and interiorised interpretations of paradise and hell. 
In the Shi‘i world, for example, the eschatological thought of Mulla Sadra, 
to this day, enjoys great, perhaps even increasing, popularity.* In the Sunni 
world, the Pakistani reformer Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938) deserves mention. 
Just as al-Zahawi updates al-Ma‘arri with terms borrowed from modern 
science, so Iqbal combines the eschatological thought of Ibn al-“Arabi and 
Rami with the thought of twentieth-century Western philosophers such as 
Henri Bergson (d. 1941). Iqbal sees paradise and hell primarily as meta- 
phors for the inner psychic and intellectual developments of the individual. 
For example, according to Iqbal, when the Quran announces that “the fire 
of God, kindled, ... rises over the hearts [of people]” (Q 104:6-7), this refers 
to no other than the painful realisation of one’s failure as a human being. 
Paradise and hell, in Iqbal’s phrase, are “states, not localities.” *5 

Modern Muslim theologians seeking a closer alignment with tradi- 
tional Islamic theology have tended to find Igbal’s proposals insufficiently 
grounded in the tradition. In the words of Fazlur Rahman (Pakistan/United 
States, d. 1988), “the structural elements of [Iqbal’s] thought are too con- 
temporary to be an adequate basis for an ongoing Islamic metaphysical 
endeavor.”’® Rahman is more sympathetic to Muhammad ‘Abduh’s (Egypt, 
d. 1905) attempt to “resurrect ... rationalism,” an attitude he attributes to 


'" Hanafi, “Mysticisme et dévelopment,” 181. 

™ See Hirschkind, The ethical soundscape, 146. The “banishment of death” as a feature of 
industrialised and urbanised (Western) modernity is famously described in Phillipe Ariés’s 
L’homme devant la mort (1977). 

™s For a more extended discussion, see Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 127-46. 

™ Cf. the summary comments made by Meisami, Mulla Sadra, 124-6. 

"s Iqbal, “Reconstruction,” 98. Cf. Smith and Haddad, The Islamic understanding, 138. 
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the Muttazila.'7 ‘Abduh, in his Epistle of Unity (Risalat al-tawhid), judged 
that Muslims are not required to believe in the corporeal particulars of the 
afterlife, even if these are recorded in “clear” (zahir) traditions. In his view, a 
general affirmation of the doctrine of life after death, including postmortem 
rewards and punishment, is enough, in his view, to qualify someone as a “true 
believer” (mu’min haqq). A thorough rationalisation and demythologisation 
of traditional eschatology, however, should only be practiced by the intellec- 
tual elite (‘wgil al-khassa).** “Abduh’s student, the Salafi writer Rashid Rida 
(d. 1935), popularised this notion in a 1921 fatwa published in his journal 
The Lighthouse (al-Manar), in a response to the question of a reader regard- 
ing how the findings of modern geography can be reconciled with the had- 
ith stating that the Nile and Euphrates spring from paradise. Rida’s answer 
is that some scholars “have suggested that the hadith construes an analogy 
between the sweetness, goodness and blessedness of the waters of the Nile and 
Euphrates and the water of paradise, by way of a rhetorical figure of speech 
(‘ala tarig al-mubalagha).” In Rida’s view, “there is nothing unnatural or con- 
strained (takalluf) in interpreting the hadith in this way.” As for the detailed 
descriptions of the physical contents of paradise and hell in the Quran and the 
hadith, ‘Abduh adopts a position of bi-la kayf, stressing the unfathomability of 
these phenomena. “We believe in [paradise and hell] in terms of the World of 
the Unseen (al-ghayb),” he explains, “and we do not speak about the reality 
of these two matters. We do not wish to add anything categorical concerning 
these, because the World of the Unseen is not understood by analogy.”*° 
Other modern and contemporary eschatologists in the Islamic world fol- 
low the well-trodden, traditionist path of collecting hadiths, even if they 
tend to align this endeavour with the linguistic, esthetic, moral, and sectarian 
conventions familiar to their audiences. In this genre, the work of the Ibadi 
scholar from the Mzab, Muhammad Itfayyish (Algeria, d. 1917), entitled 
The Shelter in the Description of Paradise (al-Junna fi wasf al-janna), is one 
of the most creative contributions, a verse-by-verse commentary on a sixth/ 
twelfth-century poem on paradise, enriched with citations from the Quran 
and the hadith, some poetry, as well as sayings of early pious figures such as 
Hasan al-Basri.*' The Waystations of the Otherworld (Manazil al-akhira) of 
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FIGURE 24. Book cover of Mansir ‘Abd al-Hakim, Khazin al-nar Malik (The 
Guardian of Hell Malik). Damascus-Cairo 2008. 


the Shi‘i scholar from Qum, ‘Abbas al-Qummi (Iran, d. 1941), compiler of 
the much used prayer book entitled Keys of the Gardens (Mafatih al-jinan), 
is another noteworthy example. Conceiving of his work as a pious guide 
to the afterlife, al-Qummi does not devote much attention to paradise and 
hell as such, but arranges Shi‘i hadiths and exhortatory stories around the 
various stations traversed by the believer at the moment of death, life in the 
barzakh, resurrection, the Scales, and so forth.** Perhaps what one sees in 
al-Qumm?’’s treatment is a “modern” turn towards praxis, where the way to 
get to paradise is more important than the destination. 

In comparison, neo-Salafi works of traditionist eschatology, written 
around the turn of the twentieth century, stick more closely to premodern 
patterns. Since at least the 1980s, a great number of such works have been 
published, both in a popular and a scholarly vein.*} The Last Day (al-Yawm 


~ Qummi, Manazil. 

23 A noteworthy recent publication is the glossy Encyclopaedia of the Otherworld (Mawsi‘at 
al-akhira) of the Emirati scholar Mahir Ahmad Safi (2007), which seems based on a flurry 
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al-akhir) of “Umar Sulayman al-Ashgar (d. 2012), a Palestinian professor 
of Sharia law in Kuwait and Amman, can serve to illustrate a couple of 
points.*4 The arrangement of topics in The Last Day, as well as the com- 
bination of Qur’anic verses, hadiths, and some commentary, is not much 
different from, say, al-Qurtubi’s Memoir or al-Saffarini’s Swelling Oceans.*s 
In other respects, however, there are some innovations in al-Ashqar’s treat- 
ment. Showing the influence of his teacher, the prominent Salafi thinker 
Muhammad al-Albani (d. 1999), al-Ashqar breaks with centuries of previ- 
ous scholarship in the sense that hadiths, for him, are simply either true or 
false. There is no room for grading hadiths into numerous categories of 
soundness according to the reliability of their isnads. Further, though he 
looks up to Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya as a forefather of modern Salafism, 
al-Ashqar rejects the doctrine of the “demise of hell” (fana’ al-nar).*° By 
contrast, ‘Abduh and Rida were advocates of fana’ al-nar, an idea that 
is also embraced by the likes of Ismail Hakki Izmirli (Turkey, d. 1946), 
Mawlana Muhammad Ali (India, d. 1951), Elija Muhammad (United States, 
d. 1975), and, more recently, Yasuf al-Qaradawi (Egypt/Qatar, b. 1926) and 
Muhammad Habash (Syria, b. 1962).*7 

Al-Ashqar interprets the hadith that there are seventy-three confessional 
groups (firaq) in Islam, of which only one goes to paradise, in view of his 
own sectarian beliefs. To the one saved group (al-firga al-najiya), according 
to him, belong all those who hold fast to the Qur’an and the Sunna. Some 
of the remaining seventy-two groups, such as the Muttazilites, Kharijities, 
and Twelver Shi‘ites suffer a temporary punishment in the hereafter; only 
“extreme” groups such as the Isma‘ilis, Druze, and Alevites are forever in 
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hell.** In his discussion of the hadith that “most of the inhabitants of hell are 
women,” al-Ashqar first quotes a long passage from al-Qurtubi, in which he 
rehearses the stock repertoire of arguments regarding why women are less 
likely to enter paradise: they suffer from a deficiency in intellectual ability 
(nuqsan al-‘uqiil); are too attached to the ephemeral world of the here and 
now; are subject to uncontrollable passions; and so forth. Al-Ashqar then 
adds that, “in spite of this, many women are good and pious (salibat) ... and 
a great number of them enter paradise, including those who are superior 
to many a man in terms of the soundness of their belief and their pious 
actions.”*? Such lip service to female emancipation does little to veil the 
chauvinism of neo-Salafi thought. In comparison, even al-Saffarint’s expla- 
nation, quoted in Chapter 2, seems more balanced.°° 

In many modern and contemporary publications, one observes a certain 
prudishness regarding the sexual joys in paradise. ‘Abduh, for example, 
undertakes to sanitise the houris, declaring them to be no other than the 
rejuvenated earthly wives of the believers, even though, in a typical move, 
he also allocates them to the order of the fathomless.** An editorial footnote 
in the 1968 Saudi edition of The End of the Beginning (Nihayat al-bidaya) 
of Ibn Kathir>* explains that “the Prophet’s answer to the question whether 
the people in Paradise would touch their wives was omitted from this edi- 
tion because it contains coarse language which the Prophet would never 
have used.”33 In 1984, the Egyptian journalist Muhammad Jalal Kishk (d. 
1993) published a book in which he openly affirmed the existence of bisex- 
ual relations in paradise; the authorities of al-Azhar University in Cairo 
quickly tried to suppress Kishk’s work.+ As for al-Ashqar, he simply shuns 
any discussion of the question of homosexuality in paradise. 

In sum, modern and contemporary traditionist works of eschatology, 
especially those written by Salafi and traditionalist authors, reproduce 
much of what is found in the premodern literature, but they also indulge 
the preferences of their modern readerships, making traditional teachings 
more easily digestible by simplifying isnads and insisting on the transpar- 
ency of the sources, and by interpreting hadiths in such a way as to but- 
tress their moral and sectarian convictions. Finally, it should be mentioned 
that medieval works of eschatology like the anonymous Subtle Traditions 
(Dag@’ iq al-akhbar), Causing Fear of the Fire by Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali, and 
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the Memoir of al-Qurtubi are republished frequently in Arabic lands and 
beyond, and are widely on sale in bookshops and on street corners all over 
the Islamic world.5 In fact, traditionist eschatology appears to be a particu- 
larly apt illustration of the fact, easily observable by even the casual visitor 
of bookshops in Casablanca, Cairo, or Tehran, that medieval Arabic books 
continue to claim a dominant place in contemporary Muslim publishing. 


The Disappearing Boundary 


Here is not the place to study the full gamut of the modern and postmodern 
permutations of the traditional picture of paradise and hell, a topic that, as 
I noted in the introduction, invites fuller treatment in a separate book. My 
aim in the preceding paragraphs has been to offer a brief sketch of the direc- 
tions in which discussions in Islam, specifically, the Arabic-speaking parts 
of the Islamic world have moved over the last two hundred years or so. As 
I noted, the major, premodern approaches to the otherworld find contin- 
ued expression. One encounters ironic and playful literary engagements, the 
move towards allegorical and spiritualised interpretations, and the stress on 
the unfathomability of the otherworld; but also one sees the insistence on 
the belief in the apparent sense of the Qur'an and hadith corpus. The only 
fundamental break with the tradition is the proposal of some thinkers to rel- 
ativise radically the belief in paradise and hell, not in order to deny the real- 
ity (baqq) of the otherworld but to subvert the logical and moral primacy 
of al-akhira over al-dunya. However, whether this new perspective amounts 
to a full paradigm shift, or whether it remains limited to (semi-)secular- 
ised, peripheral groups, is unclear. Whether the contemporary Islamic world 
will undergo a further secularisation in this respect, or whether traditional 
positions will become more entrenched, I am in no position to predict. In 
my view, contemporary Muslim terrorists, who trade in promises of imme- 
diate entrance to heaven for getting killed fighting so-called infidels, are 
not driven by the thought of paradise, at least not primarily. Political, not 
eschatological motives best explain their violence, a fact that is occasionally 
obscured by the attention that observers lavish on the houris that allegedly 
await these terrorists.>*° 

The purpose of this book has been to take stock of the many differ- 
ent imaginings of paradise and hell that have developed in the course of 
Islamic religious history until the age of modernity. In conclusion, let me 
highlight, once more, the larger narratives that shape common perceptions 


35 Also digests of classical works continue to be published, see, e.g., Zayid, Mukhtasar 
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of Islamic eschatology, and the ways in which this book may help us to think 
about them. 

First of all, readers will notice that I have devoted considerable atten- 
tion in my account to hell. Not only have I felt the need to rehabilitate the 
Muslim hell as a subject worthy of scholars’ attention, but also the sources 
have suggested this approach. This casts doubt on the common assumption 
that Muslims of all times and places have enjoyed an overwhelming certainty 
of salvation. Of course, salvific optimism remains a strong characteristic of 
the tradition, particularly in Ash‘ari and, to a lesser extent, Maturidi kalam. 
However, when writing a thematic history of Islamic religious history, such 
as the one proposed here, one must not fall hostage to a kalam-centred 
approach. When we broaden our range of sources and historical contexts 
of study, as I have attempted in this book, things quickly become a great 
deal more complex. Salvific optimism and the fear of hell never existed in 
pure form, but were always entangled with each other according to different 
ratios, depending on time and place. 

Secondly, as I noted in the introduction, the question of the somaticity of 
the Muslim afterlife has exercised commentators for centuries. That much 
of Islamic eschatology uses sensual imagery, and that it does so in remark- 
ably unabashed and also creative ways, has, I hope, become clear during the 
course of this book. That this use of sensual imagery is phallocentric and 
at times misogynist should require no reiteration. What, in addition, I have 
sought to highlight is that there was vigourous debate, in various Muslim 
intellectual traditions, about the modality of the “reality” (baqq) of the sen- 
sual pleasures and pains of paradise and hell, as well as of the otherworld 
as a whole. A salient development in these discussions is the emergence of 
the imagination (khaydl) as a key concept in Muslim understandings of the 
otherworld. If, as stated in the introduction, the theme of boundary crossing 
between al-dunya and al-akhira runs like a bass line through this book, the 
concept of the imagination is its recurring leitmotif. This is so in two differ- 
ent but related ways. First, as I have maintained throughout this book, para- 
dise and hell are theatres of and for the imagination, canvasses upon which 
Muslim eschatologists projected their hopes for a better life and their fears 
of enduring misery. If we are willing momentarily to listen to this symphony, 
a concert of heavenly voices in some instances, a hellish cacophony in oth- 
ers, we will be able to lay aside once and for all the notion that the Islamic 
eschatological imagination is impoverished in comparison with that of other 
religious traditions, in particular the Christian one. Second, the rise to prom- 
inence of the imagination as an ontological and epistemological concept in 
Muslim eschatology led to it becoming entangled with the developing canon 
of eschatological imagery in complex ways. While the older, alternative con- 
ceptualisations of the otherworld that stressed its corporeality, incorporeal- 
ity, or unfathomability continued to flourish, the idea that the particulars 
of the otherworld possessed their own kind of imaginal reality gradually 
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spread from the seminal writings of Avicenna, a-Ghazalt, al-Suhrawardi, 
and Ibn al-‘Arabi into more mainstream eschatological thought, particu- 
larly, but not exclusively, in the Shi‘i world. Broadening our sources not just 
by including materials other than kalam and hadith narratives, but by push- 
ing our study into the Late Medieval and early modern centuries of Islamic 
religious history, has helped us to excavate this important strand of thought. 

The imagination is a human faculty located in between the concrete and 
the abstract. It does not produce pure thought, because its characteristic 
modus operandi is bricolage: the combination of visual perceptions, stored 
in the brain, into new images. This in-betwixt nature of the imagination also 
determines its role in eschatological thought, where it serves to bridge the 
space between this world and the otherworld. In the introduction, I pro- 
posed a list of go-betweens, that is, of objects and substances that Muslim 
traditions picture as moving back and forth between al-dunya and al-akhira. 
In the course of this book, I provided some more examples. To this list, we 
may now add the imagination, a faculty that epitomises the pervasive sense 
of slippage between the here and the hereafter that I have highlighted in this 
book. In my account, I have repeatedly suspended the binary dunya/akhira 
and instead emphasised the continuous exchange and overlap between the 
two realms, stressing what connects the two realms, not what separates 
them. Although others will prefer different readings of the evidence, I sug- 
gest that this slippage is characteristic of the sources, not of my own precon- 
ceived ideas about them. 

The Quran, as I have argued, plays a formative role in this. Its escha- 
tological tenor is to see this world and the otherworld as a merismos, an 
integrated whole. The traditionist and exegetical literature, in its striking 
propensity to conceive of this world and the otherworld as temporally syn- 
chronous and spatially contiguous realms, follows suit. This is particularly 
conspicuous in traditions about the barzakh, but the sense of intercon- 
nectedness is also visible in traditions that describe instances of boundary 
crossing between al-dunya and al-akhira, or showcase what I have called, 
in Chapter 4, the geomorphisation of the otherworld. It is true, collectors 
of eschatological traditions such al-Suyati and al-Majlisi remain ambivalent 
about this issue, and they do relate reports that militate against the ero- 
sion of the boundary between this world and the next. However, they also 
provide numerous examples of how this world and the otherworld overlap. 
For example, while the bodies of the blessed and the damned are in many 
respects unreal — think of their perpetual purity, or their capacity for endless 
pleasure and pain — the bodily adornments, architecture, material culture, 
and rituals of pleasure and punishment that they experience add up to a 
decidedly worldly environment, a milieu in which the markers of human 
civilisation on earth are writ large. While there is unrestricted visibility and 
sexual availability in paradise, in contrast to the scopic and sexual régimes 
that are in place on earth, the Islamic paradise and hell also demonstrate 
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the concern with privacy and protection of the family (or the lack thereof, 
respectively). And while social injustices will be put right in the otherworld — 
tyrants will be punished, the poor will enter paradise before the rich, and so 
forth — it is clear that the social and moral taxonomies that govern medieval 
Islamic society are mimicked in paradise and hell. In sum, the society of the 
living and the society of the dead are knit together closely. 

The continuum between al-dunyda and al-akhira that I am driving at is, 
in the majority of cases, not made explicit by the Muslim eschatologists, 
who will prefer, if pressed, to assert the diachronic succession of al-dunya 
and al-akhira and talk about paradise and hell as uncertain realities in the 
distant future. Such is certainly the case for the discourse of kalam, even if, 
as I showed in Chapter 5, the contiguity and synchronicity of paradise, hell, 
and this world was generally upheld. However, I plead for thinking about 
Islamic eschatology in terms broader than the tradition of kalam ostensibly 
allows for. Discourses on the otherworld in Islam are, to reprise a term 
I used in the introduction, teleographies. Certain clusters of eschatological 
hadiths (Chapter 4), not to mention traditions of realised eschatology in 
Islamic mysticism and philosophy (Chapters 5 through 7), in addition to the 
topographical, architectural, and ritual realisations of paradise and hell on 
earth (Chapter 8), all add up to the impression that in much of premodern 
Muslim thought, the boundary between al-dunya and al-akhira is perme- 
able. This permeability, or even the recurring disappearance of this bound- 
ary, is what merits more sustained attention by scholars studying Islamic 
eschatology; not the fact that it seals this world off from the otherworld. 
Arguably, modern criticisms of the “otherworldliness” of traditional Islam, 
in this perspective, miss the point. In much of premodern Islamic eschatol- 
ogy, al-akhira does not aim to eclipse al-dunya. Rather, it informs the pres- 
ent and provides it with layers of religious meaning. In Islam, the enduring 
promise of paradise and hell is not the escape to an unreal world of dreams, 
nor is it the apocalyptic imminence of the world to come, but the ability of 
the otherworld to sanctify life in the here and now. 
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